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Art. the Dynasty of the 8dh Kings of Surishtra* By 

EDWjkBD Thomas, Esq., Bengal Citil Service. 

[Read, April 15, 1848.] 

Among the many objects of Indian antiquarian research which possess 
general claims upon the attention of the Royal Asiatic Society, none 
perhaps can be cited as more peculiarly entitled to its fostering care 
than the History of the Surdshtran Kings, as illustrated by their 
Coins. The pages of the Journal of this Society contain the earliest 
systematic notice of these beautiful medals and though much has 
been written, and much additional information gained in other phfces, 
little or nothing has since been done by our Association to forward this 
particular enquiry. Having presided over the first introduction of 
this investigation into the world of literature, it is but fit the Society 
should watch over its accepted offspring; and if as yet unable to con- 
duct it to a safe and satisfactory resting-place, it may at the least 
prove useful in advancing it some stages ou its way. 

The subject itself, at the present moment, is invested with some slight 
additional interest consequent upon a recent discovery of a consider- 
able numbhr of Surashtran coins at Junir*, which has contributed two 

^ Jourl. R. As. See., No. XII. 

^ * The JuiAvfind (August, 1846) consisted of some four hundred ctdni^ coni* ' 
prising specimens of the mintages of most of the early m jnaichs of the list at 
present adopted, the series concluding with those of Viswa^ the son of Atri, the 
tsiflfth king. Of the entire number of medals thus brou^t to lig ht, a seleetion of 
ten has been forwarded by the Bombay Government to the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. These have been unreservedly placed at my d»fljMwal 
lor publication. About a moiety of the whole Junfr collection, in the posbession of 
Dr. Bird, has been brought to England sinee the body of the present paper wai ’ 
presented to the Royal Asiatic Society; I am indebted to file owner*B kindnn— fhr 
an opportunity of inspecting many of these specimeni^ and am permitted to citw 
the extra dates inserted— each duly acknowledged-*at the dose of the detail of 
these record!^ to be found under the description of the obveroe snifoce of the 
medals of the aeveial kings. As Dr. Bird proposes^ at aome fiiture period, to 
VOL. XII, B 
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iliew names to the list of the pTeTionsly-known Sdh Kings. A review 
of the entire question is likewise specially called for on other grounds, 
inasmuch as it yet remains no slight reproach to Indian archaBologists 
that their best authorities differ in respect to the mra to which it is pro- 
posed to assign these medals, to the strange extent of many centu^ies^ 
Fortunately there is less doubt regarding the locality whence these coins 
chiefly come, and it is a most important point in the enquiry, freely 
conceded by all, that Surdshtra — of which the peninsula of Ouzerdt 
may be taken as the metropolitan province — is the nidus to which 
their origin must be traced. It does not often occur in Nui^ismatic 
investigations that this point is so clearly and unexcel)>tionably made 
out, and emphasis is laid upon the fact thus early in the. present 
notice, as the singularly local character attaching to these coins affords 
a sure light amid the somewhat misty atmosphere in which the general 
subject is enveloped. Other salutary checks are indeed offered to any 

give to the world his ideas of the history of the series-^for which, indeed, he 
has for some time past been making preparation — I am the more particular in 
thus expressing my obligation to him for the amonnt'of courtesy just no^d* To 
this I have now to add, that, since the foregoing sentence has been in type, 1 
have been favoured by Dr. Bird himself not only with a close verification of the 
dates to which I at first proposed to limit my quotations, but also with a very fhll 
detail of many incidental peculiarities attaching to his collection, which, in my 
own *veiy cursoxy examination, fiurly escaped observation. M^t important 
among these is to be noted the first recognition of the hame of Ddm& Sdh (the 3rd 
king) on his own proper coins, and the information attendant upon the discovery 
that he also was the son of Rudra Sdb, he having hitherto been known only as 
being named on the coins of the 5th, 6th, and 7th kings as their common father. 
To Colonel Sykes I have to tender my thanks for the liberal way in which the 
whole of his extensive collection of Guzerdt coins — chiefly found at Kaita— was 
made over, to add to the materials already at command, and to testtthe value of 
the information previously made patent through the numismatic contributions of 
Steuart and Frinsep. o 

It will be seen that the Cabinets of the Royal Asiatic Society and fiat of my 
friend Dr. Swiney have each furnished their quota to the general illustrations. 

A few valuable coins, part of a hoard of some hundreds found at Kampti 
(Nagpfir), for the communication of which I am indebted to Lieut.-Colonel 
Wyneh, Madras Artillery, have afforded important additional data* .. ^ 

I have also to add my recognition of the obliging manner in which access tC 
the Frinsep Collection has at all times been accorded by the officers of the Medal 
Room in the British Museum. And, lastly, I must acl^owledge the free refers 
Cflce conceded by C. Steuart, Esq., to the cabinet of his late brother, when neces- 
My to decide any doubts left by the imperfection of the outlines of the Italistt 
engraver who executed the original plates published in No. XII. J. R. A. S. 

• Anterior to the fourth century, a.d.” Wilson, Ariana Antique, p. 410. 

« l^ourth” or " seventh” century, a.d. Sykes, J. R. A. 8., No. XII. 477 . 

About 153 B.C.” Frinsep, Joum. As. Soe. Bong., vii* 854. 
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0 xbmSy 0 waii4eriiig £EOiii.ilie tratbi in,tbe oo-exkitMicA tbf^ d&ni 
tinet collateral channels through -arliich the eza^nation of 
of thic ^jneation may be conducted; and though it must bo conceded 
that the insufficient, and at times inaccurate, evidence sdpjalted by one 
qpecies of testimony, may be difficult to be reconciled with the ap- 
parent yet, on the other hand, anything like combined attesta* 
tion derived from such diverse sources must bear a proportionately 
conclusive weight, and carry conviction in defiance of isolated obsta- 
cles* The tests to which these observations refer consist of,— 1st, 
Coins; fnd. Inscriptions; and drd, Written History, or rather the 
incidental contributions of Eastern and Western Authors', which must 
here supply its place. It is not proposed to enter into the unneces- 
sary detail involved in the invariable application of these tests under 
their separate heads; it will be sufficient that they be severally kept 
in view throughout the examination of the various branches into 
which the entire subject divides itself. They have been brought thus 
prominently into notice, in order to show explicitly the tvhole means 
available for arriving at a correct judgment on a somewhat intricate 
questioi ; as it will bo seen herei^ter that the present paper is illus- 
trated by little if any new maiiriel, and that its value must depend 
solely upon the correct combination of previously known &cts. 

As the subject, in its different bearings and ramifications, is spread 
over some centuries, and refers to many distinct races, it may simplify 
its due deifionstration to premise the various heads into which it seems 
« divisible, subsequently examining these in detail. It is to be noted, 
in introducing this preliminary outline, that it has been found advis- 
able, for the more satisfactory exposition of the whole case, to reverse 
the usual course of tracing successions downwards in the order of time, 
and, in lis^ thereof, to work upwards from almost the only given and 
admitted locaMate we possess, the Yalabhi ^ra. 

The following are the different divisions of the enquiry, placed in 
the order in which it is proposed to advert to them : — 

I. The Valabhi 

II. The Local supercession of the Guptas by the Valabhi Family. 

III. Tne identity between the Ouzerdt Guptas and the Onptas of the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 

* The last ground hoe been so thoroughly explored by fully competent seholars 
that it would be almost impertinent to attempt to add to what has already been 
cited on the subjects embraced, by modem writers both Englidi and Conti* 
nonial « hence I have limited my task in this respect to the simple adoption of 
materials ready prepared to my hand, without any needless question of the accu* 
laoy of the tfinriationi or tedious reproduction of origiiMl texts* 

B 2 
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IV. The yerifioation of these Ouptas as the immediate si^oeessofi of 
' the Indo-Soythians. 

V. The interyal between the rule of the Ouptas and that of the Sdh 
Kings^ and the traces of the intermediate possessors of the 
peninsula of Ouzer&t. 

YI. The inherent title of the Sdh Kings to date in and befoj^ the 
century before Christ. 

I. The Valabhi oera is fixed by undoubted evidence to have com- 
menced in 319 A.D.^ The exact epoch, however, in the lengthened 
sway of the dynasty whence the cycle takes its name, to which the 
initial date is to be referred, still remains undetermined. Mr. 
Wathen supposes that the reign of Sri Dhara Sena I. (the seventh 
in the Valabhi list*,) witnessed the introduction of the new ssra*, but 
from the prominent manner in which (his father) Oriha Sena’s name 
is recorded in Dr. Burns’^ No. I. Kaira Copper-plate Orant, it would 
seem that Ais accession, or some striking event of bis reign, might well 
contest the honour of having originated the family cycle. This, how- 
ever, is a matter which demands but slight discussion in this place, as 
it is sufilcient for the purposes of the present enquiry to say that the 
mra of the Valabhis begins 319 a.d.^ and that — as is now to be shown 
—the Gupta rule preceded it. 


* AlbCrCni, Reinaud, 142, 143; Tod*8 Annals, L 801; Inscriptian at Fattim 
Somndth, dated in corresponding epochs of different eras, 862 ▲.h., Vikrama 1320, 
Balabhi 945; consequently, An. Valabhi 1 =318-19 a.d, 

* The following is Wathen's list of the early members of the Valabhi Family:— 


I. SenApaU Bhatarca; 144 or 190 a.d. 

II. Sendpati Dhara Sena. 

III. Mahdrdja Drona Sinha. 

IV. Mahdrdja Dhruva Sena I. 
y. Mahdrdja Dharapattoh. 

VI. Mahdrdja Griha Sena. 

Vll. Mahdrdja Sti Dhara Sena I. 

Vlll. Mahdrdja Siladitya I. 


IX. Mahdrdja Charagriha I., or 
Iswora Guha (Bums). 

X, Mahdrdja Srf Dhara^Sena II. 
XI. Mahdrdja Dhruva Sena II. 
XII. Mahdrdja Sri phara Sena III. 
Mahdrdja Dhruva Sena III. 
(Bums* Grant). 

XIII. Mahdrdja Siladitya II. 


The order of auccession in Bums* plate passes directly from No. I. to^o. VI,, 
omitting the intermediate names. 

* J. A. S. B., iv. 481. 

* J. A. S. B., viL 986. 

^ Mr. Wathen, at the time of the first publication of his Valabhi Tamba paira 
decipherments (J. A. S. B., iv. 481), was disposed to render the date of the 
earliest of these records as Samvat 9 of the Valabhi ABra: subse- 

qqeoti|r (J. A. S. B., vii. 963) he found reason to distrust this reading, and with- 
out attempting to fix the value of the figures employed, to decide that the date 
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n. I{ Mii tte aimiltod that tha'4i^ iadtp^dant^eirUente 
to pfOTO this pointi Ib somewhat incomplete^ being' Confined to a con« 

imeribed lefoned to tho'^ltilEMiiditye MrtL Prinsep^ in one of his latort papm 
on these sobjeots (J. A. 8. B., yU. a54)» hod also expressed his oonviction that, 
whatever ejels ipight be nnderatood as applicable to certain other dates then under 
oonsideration, the Viknundditya iBra alone ^^must** be held to have been in use in 
the Valabhi Copper-plate Grants. 

A reference to the numerous In^an Inscriptions published in Vols. IV. and T. 
J. B. A».8l, by Messrs. Wathen and Elliot, shows most distinctly the general pro- 
Yilenco qf the ofileial use of the SaliYdhana or Saka Mn, (79 a.d.), and ap»id 
the ample series of the grants thus made known, some are dated as early 
as Saka 411 as 490 a.d. (iv. 5, y. 343), and an inscription is quoted, bearing date 
Saka 488 ae 567 a.d. (iY. 9). The extensive diffhsion of the practice of expressing 
dates in the years of this cycle is also confirmed by its repeated employment in 
the Bdja Taringini (Troyer, ii. 3769 378), by the frequent appearance of the 
words Sdl Saka among the epochal references in the Mackenzie MSS. (Wtfeon, i. 
163, 264, Ac.; Taylor, J.A.S.B., vii. 389, 469, 496, Ac.); and, finally, Tod 
distinctly asserts that the sera of I^Ydhana set aside that of the Tuar in the 
Bekhan'* — a practice which may well have extended westward as well as southward. 

These facts are perhaps sufficient to authorize an inference that the SalU)6hana 
Cycle wds used in many of the earlier instances wherein modem Cornmentators 
have heretofore supposed that the Vikramdditya was the sera employed; and 
hence, in the absence of any derignation of the sera intended to be understood, it 
may be held as more than prohahfe that both the early Gupta and Valabhi In* 
scriptions had their dates recorded in this cycle. 

Adapting the Saka Cycle to the various dates referring to these families, the 
several epocHS recorded will correspond as follows with the years of our own mra:— 

Ist. The Chandra Gupta Inscription at Sandif, No. 1 (J. A. S. B., vi 465), 

dated in figures IQf 0 = or Saka San 93 = 172 a.d. 

2nd. The No. 1 Valabhi Grant of Wathen (J. A. S. B., iv. 481), dated thus 
Y'ao Three hundred and odd Saka, corresponds with the early part of our 
fifth cmitq]^. 

3rd. The third Valabhi Copper-plate Grant (J. A. S. B., vii. 966) with the 
flgimad.te U (Ibid., pi. XX.), assumed to refer to some period in the 

isecofid half of the fourth century Saka, falls in with the middle of the fifth oentuiy a.d. 

It may be necessary to explain briefly the reasons which justify the supposi- 
tion tha^the first Valabhi Grant^hould be held to precede the third by a period 
of half a century, more or less ; and this may be most satisfactoifiy done by 
quoting the independent evidence comprised in the following comments annexed 
to the original translation of the latter document But though there were six 
successions to the Gadi [between the execution of the first and third Valabhi 
Grants], these must have been of less than the ordinary duration, for the minister 
who prepared the Grant in Srf Dhara Sena's reign was Skanna Bhatta ; whereas 
the minister who prepared the present Grant is named as Madana Hila, son of 
Skanna Bhatta; thirty or forty years will therefore be the probable interval oeep* 
pied by the lei^s of all the princes named as having intervened between Sri 
Dhara Senb I. and Bbruva Sena III.’* 
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leetiuftl assertion of Albirfini’s^ to the effect that apparently BctbAka 
followed immediately after the Oaptas.” Whateyer value is to be 
attached to this inference in ifcself^ which however seems fully justified 
by the facts^ one most important item is derived from the preceding 
part of the sjsntence^ which introduces the deduction iu question^, vis., 
that a royal race of Guptas lived immediately prior to, and were 
exterminated in 319 a.d. 

One of the main difficulties heretofore experienced in any attempt 
at a satisfactory allocation of these Guptas^ so far as their dominion 
over the peninsula of Guzerdt is concerned*^ has arisen from a too im- 
plicitly received dogma — based chiefly upon conclusions drawn from 
the dubious context of the Vishnu Purdua’* — that the termination of 
the Gupta sway should be referred generally to the seventh or eighth 
century; and consequently any effort to locate the earlier portion of 
the dynasty — ^which is supposed to have been closely limited in the 
number of its membere— in Guzerdt at or about a correspondingly 

1 << Quant au Goupta kdla (ire des Gouptaa), on entend par le mot goupia des 
gens qui, dit 00 , dtaient mdchants et puissants; et Tire qui porte leus nom est 
Pdpoque de lour extermination. Apparemment Ballaba auivit immidiatement los 
Gouptas; ear Tire des Gouptas commence aossi Pan 241 de Pare de Saea.” Albi* 
rdnf, Reinaudi 143. Annexed is the Arabic text of the originaK 

Uj u^* 3^ ur yto ciJu/ 

a'*’ 

* WilsoBi Ariana Antiqnai 409 ; Frinsep, J. A. S. B., vii. 354. 

^ Mill (J. A. S. B., tL 11)^ referring to the passage whence his inference 
regarding the of the Guptas is drawn, designates it as an ^^enumeration, 
strongly indicatiye of the disturbed and semi-barbarous condition of dffaira which 
caused the suspension of all the ancient records, and in which synchronous 
dynasties might easily be mis-stated as successive ones, and 4he sum of years 
readUy palmed on the Hindu reader, to enhance the antiquity of the classical and 
heroic ages of the country*’ [yet he trusts ihi$ text sufficiently to add the enume-c 
ration] is succeeded, in the last period immediately preceding the rise of the Gup- 
tas, by something more resembling the records of earlier time.” The result of his 
examination of the whole question is thus stated It is scarcely possible to fix the 
subjects of our present inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age of Charlemagne in 
Europe, (f we suj^ose them identical with the Guptas of the PurOnSk” Page 12, Mem. 

So also Wilson (Ar. Ant, 419) : — These considerations harmonize with the 
f nference afforded by the coins, and restrict the most modem period of the Glipta 
Kings of Magadha to the seventh or eighth century.” 

Priosep hesitated in his entire acquiescence in Mill’s conclusions, and would 
hatemovednp the date of tile PurOna itsdf ^a few centuries,” with a view to 
posing tim Guptas in the very age it is now proposed to assign them to. 
J. A.S.B., V. 944. 
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AQteior epodii Im be^ met by the ineuperable obitaole of the ad- 
niiited local domination of other races of kings^ of vbose independent 
role there could be little doubt* 

This perplexity is now remoyed, as we haye direct authority for 
placing a family of Ouptas, evidently extensively parammmt as sove- 
reigns of India^ at an lera closely antecedent to the rise of the VaJabhi 
monarchs' j a period in which neither history nor inscriptions claim for 
other sovereigns either local or suzerain supremacy over the peninsula 
of Surdshtra. 

> The Arabic* word Balhara, as used in reference to the Valabhfe (Befaumd, 
Belation dcU Voyagesi i. 24, 26, iL 26; Masaudi, O.T, F*, i. 17S, 10^ 389; 
GUdemeiater, Script Arab., pp. 13, 146, &c.), has been the aubject ot mwfe and 
variouB speculation, in the hope of tracing tlirough ita deriyative identification a 
connecting indication of the origin of those who, in later times, are seen to have 
borne it (Wilford, As. Bes., ix. 179). Tod (Annals, i. 801) endeavoured to 
show that as ** Balndih, the deity worshipped in Pnttun Sonmdth, the die qf the 
Lord qf the Moon, was the Sun-God Bdl^ hence” came the title of the dynaaties 
which ruled this region, B41-ca-Bad, the Princes qf Bdi^ and hence the ci^tal 
Balicapur, the City qf the Sunf* was familiarly written Balabhi,” and the word 
^^Baliearae” eventually corrupted by Renaudot*a Arabian Travellers into Bal- 
hara.” Wathen (J. A. S. B., iv. 481 ) was disposed to consider the term rittier as 

a corruption of Bhatarca Cherishing Sun (a royal title), or as a titular 

distinction locally derived from the name of a district near Ballabhipura,” called 
Bhalaf* wDich, witli the addition of Bai, would have furnished the Azaba with 
^ the designation in question. More lately an attempt has been made to prove the 
connexion of the word with the supposed Palahra on the coins of Vonones (Prin* 
eep, J. A. S. B,, viL 650). Of all these, perhaps the only derivation upon which 
complete reliance can be placed is Tod’s ooncluding identification, and that 
adopted by Gildemeister, whose notice on the subject may be best given in bia 

own words Nomen quod vel <5y^JL> Bcribitur, Indoplensta et Maafidio 

auotoribuB commpne erat omnibus ejus families regibus; secundum Hauqaliden 
desumptum est de regionis, quam tenebant, nomine. Utraque aententia recte ae 
^habet. Quinam Indicus rex BalharA ille fuerit, diu latuit, nunc autem certo dioi 
potest, postquam ea dynastia turn ex inscriptionibus, turn ex indigenarum anna* 
libuB, turn ex Sinensium relationibus nobis innotuit. Ea in urbe Validdii, Guze- 
rates peninsules olim capite, hodie^Balbhi vocata, decern mUliaria Angliea septen- 
triouem versus et occidentem a Bhownnugger sita, inde a quarto sesculo exstitit, 
et ab urbe vel regione Valabhi denominata est. Itaque vocabulum ortnm 

est ex pr&krita forma pro Quum eomm regnum 

Gurg’arum et Saur&sht’ram complecteretur, omnino recte Arabes ejua finium 
descriptionem tradiderunt; postea tamen multa in Balharam transtulenmt, ques in 
alioa Indies regea valent. * * Fosteriores deinde omnia conturiMirunt, et 

Sjalhgrm lumribunt Kmiog*es reguum vel alia.** Scriptorum Azabum do B^ua 
Indicia, pp. 42, 43, 44. 
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Morepyer, m intimfttioii of scarcely less importanoe is eonyeyed ia 
the general tenor of Albirdni’s expressions^ wbieh almost necessitate 
ike conclusion that this particular race of Guptas were the of the 
name who held any prominent place among the monarcha of India 
prior to the invasion of Mahmiid of Ghazni*. Beyond this it is dis* 
tinotly to be borne in mind that^ with the exception of the deceptive 
epoch assumed from the Purdnas^ there is no date of any kind* to 
interfere with the free decision of the question at is8ne> on the evi- 
dence here adduced. 

From the various inscriptions left by the Valabhi mpnarchsi some 
casual indications might have been anticipated as throwing light updn 
the history of the race they succeeded. To speak genhrally^ this 
expectation is not realized; the information on this head, to be gained 
from these sources, being confined to the not altogether unimportant 
fact that the immediate predecessors of the Valabhis were of the 
Hindi! faith^ Allusion is indeed made in one place to the suzerain 
under whom the family first rose into notice, and from whom the title 
of Mahdrdja was first received by the third Sendpati ; nothing, how- 
ever, is to be gathered from this reference beyond the proof of the 
widely-spread paramount power of the sovereign thus alluded to*. 

It would also bo satisfactory, as affording an important connecting 
link between these races, to have been able to trace the possible 

> Leur extenninatioD,” &c., note, p. 6. 

* It may be necessary to remind the reader that Albfrdnf lived under this 
ncnaroh. 

* The date of the Gupta Alphabet seems to have been ruled from the 
OMiumsd date of the dynasty ; and to show how little reliance can be placed on the 
inference, in itself, by which the use of the characters of the Gupta Lit Inscrip- 
tion is held to have originated at so modem a period as is claimed for ^^t by some, 
it is to be remarked that James Prinsep himself, although he entered this alphabet 
in his comparative Palceographic Table as dating from the ^fth century, had 
already admitted that its employment would apply equally well to the third 
pentury A.nb (J. A. S. B., vi. 656), an opinion indirectly confirmed by his own^ 
expressions at the moment of the publication of the Table itself (vii. 275), and 
distinctly repeated afterwards (vii. 348). In like manner, those who would follow 
the erroneous identification of the Phi che li (Vusdli) of Fa Hian with the ancient 
Prayaga, the modem Allahabad (J. B. A. S., vi. 301), are to be warned against 
indulging in any inference, regarding the antiquity of the Guptas, based upon Fa 
Hian*s omission to mention the Asoka and Gupta L4t, which he mipA/ possibly have 
seen had he visited the true Prayaga. (See Foe Soue Ki, p. 242; J. R. A. S., 
v.) 29 ,Ac.) 

* J. A.S. B., Koveroher, 1838. 

* ''From the great Sovereign himself, the sole Monarch of the entire world.’* 
(J. A. S. Wathen, iv. 485.) Mr. Watheu adds—*' This evidently refiB^ to 
soma 9 de of the sneeessors of Vikramaditya and SaUvabana, the Prainahi or 
Powar Kings of Ujam or Kaaouj,** 
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tice of Indian iuoikarohs moi^ or less distinctly detelopns ih the ^taHy 
imitation by the succeeding family of the types of motiey'finiiid cikf<» 
rent in the dominions of their predecessors. As yet^ hosreveri no 
medals of the* Valabhi dynasty hare been definitively identified 
though a certain shadowy connexion might possibly be bated npoti 
the similitude between the device of the Yalabhis, the Bull Nandf, 
as seen on their seals and inscriptions} and the self-same symbol to be 
found on the Surdshtran coins of the great Skanda Onpta*. 

It may berunnecessary to pursue further this branch of the in^ttiiy^ 
aS} however imperfect in itself} as it now standS} the concession of 
its most important bearing will be claimed hereafter under other 
proofS} which do not properly belong to this portion of the inves- 
tigation. 

III. The demonstration of the identity between the heretofore 
denominated Kanouj Guptas and the monarcbs of the same name 
who were supreme in Guzerdt} is perhaps not so easy as might at 
first sigjft be anticipated’} inasmuch as there is a necessary absence of 
the infallible proof offered by an uniformity of coinage} arising from 
the practice even then prevailing of retaining but slightly modified the 
forms of the existing currency of each kingdom that fell to the arms 
of a conqueror. Hence} though the Gupta Guzerdt coins evince indu- 
bitable sigiw of derivation from the types of the money of the earlier 
Surdshtran KingS} they naturally offer few points of coinoidence with 
the gold coins of the countries to the northward and eastward} whence the 
power of the Gupta race — ^whose identity it is now sought to establish 

— ’took its rise. Notwithstanding thiS} the number of miscellaneous 

♦ 

* The T^teriah Dirhems jJt noticed as euzient in the ifinth 

eentury} by Reni|pdot*8 Arabian Trayeller} and subsequently adverted to by Ibn 
Khordadb^} Ibn Hankal, and Masaudf} convey too recent a reference to ftitnidi 
/my assistance in the recognition of the Valabhf currency; the money alluded to by 
the first of these authors may possibly be identifiable with the silver "Gadhfa kd 
paisa}*’ which must have been current about this time} and whieh dgree safikdentiy 
ivith the weight indicated by the Arab authority} H dirhems (Which Is proved to 
be equal to 67igr.; MarsdeU} xvii). Specimens of this Ass-money are extau'^ 
weighing over fifigr., though the average weight of wont speoimens is of oourSO 
Bomewliat less. (Ito Renaudot, Reinaud} i. 26; Script. Arab.} pp. 28} 188; 
Masaudf} O. T. F., p, 888; Prinsep} J. A. S. B., iv. 887; Wilson, Ar. Ant, 413.) 

’ It may indeed be a question whether these and other types of the ample 
Skanda Gupta coinage did not constitute the bulk of the entire currency under, if 
many of them Were not actually struck by, the earlier members of the Valabhi 
Dynae^} while acting as loeel sovereigns} on behalf ^f the Gupta suzerain. 

* Fitniep} indeed, as rom ed the fact as a matter of oOurtie ( J. A 8. B.^ Vih ST)* 
gq Wilson, in an uncertain way (Ar. Ant., 488)» 
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iwUcatioiui of connexion between the two races about to be notioedi 
aeareely permit a doubt that the monarohs in question were one 
and the same house. 

The Tarious links in the chain of evidence^ at present within reachj 
tending to prove this connexion, may be briefly enumerated as fol- 
lows: — Istly. The inference deducible from the knowledge gained by 
Prinsep's revised decipherment of the AUahabad Inscription^, that 
the Oupta £i.mily therein chronicled possessed Guzerdt. 2ndly. The 
Third (undeciphered) Inscription on the Oimdr Bock, in the peninsula 
of Guzerdt, records the name of Skanda Gupta. Prinsep, to whom 
alone the secrets of this monumental writing were known, does dot 
hesitate to announce this prince as ^^one of the [then denominated 
Eanouj] Guptas*.” drdly. The correspondence of the fact stated on 
the Bhitdri Ldt, that Skanda was the immediate successor of Kn- 
mora, with the evidence to the same efieot afforded by the Guzerdt 
coins per se. 4thly. The identity of the title of Skanda Gupta 

Kramdditya — as found both on his gold coins of the so- 

called Kanouj type*, and on his silver Surdshtran pieces^* 5thly, 
The curious coincidence noticeable in Skanda Gupta’s alteration of 
the reverse symbol of his own Surdshtran coins, from the device 
originally adopted from his immediate predecessor, Kumdra” Gupta, to 
tho effigy of the Bull of Siva, Nandi, — ^which now appears for the first 
time on these pieces, — and the prominent fact explicitly *dwelt upon 
in the Bhitdri Ldt inscription, that Skanda Gupta was a firm 
adherent of the worshippers of Siva, as contradistinguished from 
the Vaishnavi leaning of those he succeeded^ 6thly, and lastly, 

1 <*]|fagadha,Ujjayaiii, and Surasena are omitted; these, thezefore^in all proba- 
bility, were under his [Samudra’s] immediate rule.” Prinsep, J. A. S. B., vi. 975. 

* J. A. S. B., vii. 348. 1 may here so far satisfy curiosity as to c^te that 

this third inscription, the longest and, in some respects, the best preserved, though, 
from the smallness and rudeness of the letters, it is very difficult to decipW, is in 
a more modem character— that allotted to the third century after Christ— or the 
Gupta alphabet; and that in the opening lines I find an allusion to Skanda Gupta, 
cue of the Gupta fiunily, whose name has also been found upon a new series of 
the Sur&shtra coins.” A facrimile of this inscription, taken with much care by 
Kessrs. Westergaard and Jacob, has been published in the Journal of the Bom- 
lay Branch B. A. S. for April, 1842. No transcript or translafion has been 
attempted. 

** J. A. S. B., V. pL 34, fig. 17. 

^ ^ Idem, vii. 356, pi. XII. figs. 20. 

» Plate II. figs. 89, 40, 41, 42. 

* Kill, J. A. & B., vi. 9. It may be usefiil to annex a detailed relbieiiee to 
Unmniai Chipte luwdptiww at prwent knowas—AUalu^ Mill, J.A.S.B1, 
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ig to be died theimportoBt reference (which mm peenlieiljrbelttDgB 
to the next diyaion of the subject) conreyed In the sopeseeriirtion 
of the Indo-Soythio NANo^ or PAO NANO‘, on the obverae sttrim 
of the Surdshtinn coins of KamCra and Skanda Qnpta» and the 
appropriation of the exact types of the Indo-Scythian gold coinege by 
the earlier members of the Oupta family in their Eastern dondnions, 
which are also duly retained by both Kumdra and Skanda. 

IV. The next point in the general inquiry—- the identidcation of 
the Onptas as the immediate successors of the Indo-Scythians— ^hasi in 
so far as the numismatic coincidences extend, been fully and satisfac- 
torily proted by Prinsep and Wilson : all that now remains to be done 
is to apply the already prepared arguments to the altered bearings of 
the question. So long ago as Norember, 1835, the first-named author 
demonstrated by conclusive comparisons the Indo-Scythic paternity 
of the Kanonj [Gupta] coinage.” In October, 1836, a paper by the 
same writer appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which more distinctly and unequivocally developed ^Hhe transition 
from the Mithraic or Indo-Scythic coinage to the Hindd series,” at the 
head of which stands the currency of the Guptas. Professor Wilson 
also, in his Ariana Antiqua, in one place*, after enumerating other 
more obvious resemblances between the two classes of medals, goes on 
to notice the similarity which extends even to the monograms, which 




iiL 257 ; Mill’s BhiUbrf L5t, vi. 1 ; revised by Prinsep, vi. 969 ; Skanda Gupta, 
vii. 37; viL 348; Chandra Gupta, at Sanchi, Bhopal, vi. 455; Budha Gupta, 
S4gor, vii. 634. 

The following is an authoritatiTe list of the Gupta Kings^ as estntcked firam 


their Inscriptions 
** 1. Gupta. 

2. GhatotfKacha. 

3. Chandra Gupta I. (1st Maha- 

rSja Adliii4}a). 

4. Samudra Gupta. 

• 5. Chandra Gupta IL 


6. Eum4ra Gupta. 

7. Skanda Gupta. 

8. Hahendia Gupta (noticed as a 

minor only in file InseriptimiB; 
the name is assumed ftom 
Coins).” 

MUl, J. A.*S. B., vL 8^ 


> Sse J. A S. B., vii. 356. Prinsep, at the time he proposed this readhig, did 
Bd wits but small confidence. A compa^n of an extended series of this class of 
Sarifiitran coons with the Indo-Scythio pieces of the KanerkI gold aeries, leaves 
no doubt of the accuracy of the identification. Indeed, if any additional faith is to 
be given to an independent though iubsequent recognition of one and the same 
foot, it may he mentioned that my first detection of the real meaning of the cor- 
rupt Greek letters on the first-named coins was suggested by a transcript of the 
legend of a Kanerki coin, to be found among Mionnet’s fto-shmlea of Barbarous 
Greek (viu. pi. iv. fig. 28), before I became aware tiiat Prinsep hati riresdy 
published a similar rendering. 

• Page 418. 
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copied hy tlie Hindis imitators from tlit» tndo*S< 7 tliio prototj^OS ’ 
of which are mentioned as capable of being cited etidenCb tl^kt ^ 
the coins of the Onpta princes sncceeded inmediaiely to those of tho 
Mithraic princes, and that the former reigned from the second or third 
0 tKe temM century” 

' ' Prinsep does not seem to have insisted sufficiently upon the fhlt 
force of the inference*, that, the derivatiye which retained in such 
freshness the impress of its model, was in all probability immediate, 
and was extremely unlikely to be a deferred revival of a temporarily 
disused coin. Professor Wilson’s perception of the real value of the 
evidence was more distinct, but his conclusion was deprived of much 
of its just weight by the indecision of his closing observation, which 
left « brief dynasty of eight kings* to find their own position in so 
undefined a period as five centuries^ 

.But little, perhaps, need be added to such authoritative testimony, 
further than again to point to the fact noted above, of the still more 
distinct evidence of association— of what precise character is not so 
clear — ^to be drawn from the discovery of the words PAO NANO — ^the 
almost uniform titular prefix of the Kanerki Indo-Scythian gold series 
•—on the Surdshtran coins of the Ouptas. 

The results deducible from the combined evidence of coins and 
monumental inscriptions, regarding the progress of the power of the 
Gupta dynasty, may be summed up in a few words. In the time of 
t^e full supremacy of the family, their empire clearly extended from 

> Seealso tiie identity of revenes ci Ghatot Kadia coin, J. A. S. B,, v. 38, fig. 
1% and of the Ardokro Indo-Scythic j^oe, J. A. S. B., 1845, p. 440, pL 12. fie. 10. 

* J.A.S.B.,v. 644. ^ 

* Prinsep remarks, It does not appear who sncoeeded him [SlAmda Gupta], 
or whether the Gupta Dynasty there terminated; but I think it is open to eon- 
jeetnie that the whole power was usurped by the Minister’s fsmily, because.” Ae 
J. A. S. Bb, viL 38. 

* Since above was read before the Royal Asiatic Society, Cobnel Sykes 
has communieated to mb the following observations, conveyed in a late letter from 
Oftptain KiitoOi The deductions in question, valuable in themselves^ as derived 
from entirely new sources, and as the result of independent inductive reasoning 
will be seen to corroborate in a remarkable manner the date of the rise of the * 
Guptas already pointed at in the text, 

“I have had four valuable eopper-plates, from Kagode, in Bundulkund, of 
m Batina, a cotemporary of Samudra Gupta, for he is named by the latter in 
^ A^bad InscriptiQn (see J. A. S. B.), translated by Mffl. These pi ntts fix 
W'tmiimer of ym passed of the Gupta DyUasty at that time, viz., 163; ffiia 
WMOTot^ mreetoesB of the Vansavalf, as ^ven on the pillar, and 

I that the Guptas reigned from the second to the fifth tatuiy 
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not jBo wpU de^ii^, bt to, tbo nortb-westwocd^ sowmintji wo9 
over the Punj&b to thp hapke of the Indus*, ^be same 4S(ta 
indicate that the possession of the more western portion of the em]K|i;ro^ 
was not obtained 4iU n period subsequent to the oonsolidation^ fl the 
kingdom on the Qanges. A possiblj important points also gainp^i 
from these sourceSi is that this paramount Hindd race» who in Iqt^i 
times, at all events, reigned over, if not at Ujein, is seen in two 
tinct instances to use the title of Vikramaditya\ 

.Having attained thus much of an apparent footing from informa- 
tion gained through other channels, it is necessary to examine whetheiS 
the written testimony of the Hindiks in any way corroborates the pfo- 
sent conclusions. Without conceding the least faith to either the iif- 
ductive or direct chronological data to be derived from the cral^« 
imagined and most inextricably-jumbled post facta prophecies of |ha 
Vishnu Purina, it may be sufficient to accept from its pages the bare 
position, and the partially confirmatory geographical information con- 
veyed in* the pretended prediction^: — After these various racep wtU 
reign” * * * << and the Guptas of Magadha along the Ganges to 
Frayiga.*' 

The Baja Tarangini, the Sanskrit Indian History extan^ 

though avowedly local in its purpose, gives promise— could we but 
rely on its cfironology — of unexpected illustration of the present sub- 
ject of enquiry, inasmuch as it notices a Vikramdditya of Ujein, speci- 
fied particularly as Emperor of India*, who nominated Matri Gupta 
(the only Oitpta^ be it remarked, in the list, within many centuries of 
the possible time in question) to the throne of Kashmir; moreover^ td 
extend the coincidences, this Vikramdditya is cited as having previ- 
ously expelled the Ml^chchhas and destroyed the Sakas. The folb>w- 
ing are the daten of accession of Matri Gupta, as given in the originalf 
and by the several commentators : Rdja Tarangini, Wilson, 117 

^ BhitSri LSt (Ohozfpikr District), Kosala’* (Oude) of Allahabad Inapiip* 
ti<li^J.A«S.B.,vL97U Kipdl, idem, 973. 

* Skauda Gupta loseriptipn at Gimdr, J. A. S. B«, viL 349. 

* Yandheya, J. A. S. B., vi. 973. 

* Chandra Gupta, J. A 8. B., v. 650; Skanda Gupta, PI. IL fig^ 31. 

* WilaoD*B Vishnu Purina, 479. The date of this Purina is fixed by WJlaap 

shout 954 a.D. HUl quotes the passage thuss— And in PadmivatC, Kintl pUfib 
Maihuii and on the Ganges from Frayiga, shall the Msgsdhas and the Guptps 
rub QVpr the jpeopla belonging to Magadha.” J. A. 8. B., vi, 10. , 

* nisMte dw MaU du Kqohmir, il 76 (Troyer) | Wilami^ As. Baa, gv. 

^ Aa Rea, xv. 81. ;; 
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Traywi US. 11 Adjusted duAes^ Wilsoui 471 Ai^b*; TiujFMV 
19B. 8 A^B.; Cunningham, 430 ajx,* As it is manifest that the dufiS 
Talue of a detemination of the identity of the indiTidual, indicated 
as Sri ffarsha Vikramtditya of Ujein, in the Sanskrit text, with any 
member of the family more immediately under consideration# would 
consist only in a possibility of thereby fixing with more exactness the 
epoch of the latter, it is useless to encumber the present essay with 
extended obseirations basid upon such uncertain data* Neither 
under any circumstances should undue emphasis be laid on a catch 
identification of any one of the many Vikramddityas^; nor is much to 
be gained from a recognition of the possessor of the second title of 
Sakdii, or even the more direct fact of a partial defeat of the Soy-' 
thians*, as proved to have been effected by any given individual. 
The designation of Vikramdditya is shown, both by the Eastern and 
Western series of the Gupta coinage, to have been already in esta^ 
blifihed use as a mere title, in contradistinction to its supposed reten- 
tion as a distinct n(me\ As there were many Vikramddityas, so pro- 
bably there were manySakaris; every frontier encounter with the 
Soythians which did not result in absolute defeat of the Indkn forces, 
wonld, under the usual terms of Oriental hyperbole, entitle the 
locaJL monarch to the honorary appellation of Foe of the Scjrtbians;** 
and whatever may have been the real effect of the vaunted success 
of Vikromdditya’s arms against the Sakas-*>now conolnsively dated~ 
in 78 A.D.”, it is clear that, in some diyisions of NorthAm India, the 

' Histcute des Bob du Kachndr, ii. 366, 376. 

ft Cunningham, Num. Chron., yi. 18. ^ Wilford, As. Res., ix, ll?. 

* Taking the term Saka in its generic sense, as it was probably used, without en- 
tering into the divinonal distinctions of Tochari^ &c., noticed in Ar. Ant, 138, 139. 

^ PK II. fig. 61 ; III. No. e ; and Appendix, PI. VII. fig. 7. • 

* L’ere de Saca, nommde par lea Indians Saisak&la, est poaUrieuie h celle 
de Vikramaditya de 135 ana. Saca est le nom d*un prince gui a r^gnd sur les 
contrdes situdes entre Tlndus et la mer. Sa residence dtait placde au centre de 
Pempire, dans la contrde nommde Aiyavartha. Les Indiens le font naitre daps 
une clam autre que celle des Sakya : quelques-uns prdtendent qu*il dtait Soudra 
et originaire de la yille de Mansoura. II y en a mtme qui disent qu*il n’dtait pas 
de race indienne, et qu’il tirait son origine des regions oceidentales, Les peupjes 
eurent beaucoup h sonffrir de son despotisme, jusqu’k oe qu’il leur vint du secoofs 
de rOrient. Vikramaditya marcha centre lui, mit son armde en ddroute, et le tua 
sur le territoire de Koroor, situd entre Moultan et le ohfiteaa de Lenny* Cette 
d^eqne devint cdldbre, k oanse de la joie qne les penples ressentirent de la mott de 
Saea, et on la choint pour kre, prinoipalement chex les astrenomes. D*iin antra 

Vikramaditya regnt le titre de sri (grand), k cause de Tbonneur qn*il s^dtait 
aaqnlit. Dn reste, Pinterralle qni s’esi deonld entre Pkre de Vikramadiiya at la 
molt da Sacai prouve que le vainqueur n’dtait paa le cdlebre Vikiama^lt nwhi 
un auM piipee du mtme nom.** Albirdn^ Reinaud, pp. 140| 141, 14A 
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o<i(Biu^otial diffphiy of lirnkm im ihb paii of tbe htdigonomi tootfiwriui 
until at least the eatly portion Of the third century of our 8ora\ The 
complete decay of the Indo49cythio empire^ isrhether due on the eim 
baud to suocessire losses of frontier provinces^ or to the less perceptiUe 
fusion* of the radOs of conquerors and conquered on the other, WttS 
manifestly a trotk of time, and apparent traces of the surriflnif 
potrer of the race were to be detected west of the Indus so late as the 
end of the fourth century*. 

y. These considerations lead naturally to the next division of our 
theme, the interval between the sway of the Guptas and that of the 
Sdh kings, and the question whether the succession of the Guptas was 
immediate or deferred. In following out this enquiry, the principal 
point to be determined is, whether the Indo-Scytbians — ^the prede- 
cessors of the Guptas in other parts — also possessed Surdshtra; a cqn- 
clusion which is apparently affirmed by the appearance of their 
dynastic title on the local silrer coinage issued by these Guptas. 

* Note^upon Ijla-twaii-liii, J. A. S. B., vi. 63; also Pauthier, Thian-tchn,*^ 
BaWaet from the Journal Asiatique, 1839, note, p. 9. 

* M. Pauthier (Thian*tcha, Journal Asiatiqne, 1839) notices a curious enquiry, 
suggested by tbe similarity of meaning existing between the words YonS chi and 
Chandra Vaneai subjoined are M. Fauthier*s translation of the Chinese test and 
his own notes on this bead : — 

^^Dans la delation des contrdes occidentales iJSuyu\ le royaume dn Thian4ehu 
eat nommd par qnelqnes-uns CMn^thou; et on le dit sitn6 an snd-est des YonS-riii* 
on * penple de race lunaire’ b la distance de qnelqne milliers de li, Les mosniS 
de ses habitants sont lea mfimes que celles des YouS-chi^.’* Page 7* 

■ ** yaue-cM, mots 4thnlques qul signlfient de race lunedre, absolnment oonme la tense 

Sanskrit iekandira-winea, Voy. la notice snr ce peupto cffllbrs (qoe I’on eroil ff tra 

leS Indo-Scythes des blstorlens ocddentanx), que noos avoni tmdolte du Ptan-l^n, Ur. L1I« 
art. 2.’* • 

b ** Sou-ffU youe-chi^houngt moree cum (rov) Fotiff-cAi (moribus) lldem. Quelque extraor- 
dinaire que cette asecrtlon paralsee. elle confinneraltle soupfon que nousavoniddjbffmleallleurf, 
que lee YouS Chi ou hommee de race lunalre pourraleot bleu avoir la mime orlglDe que lee rolff 
Indiens, ausal de race lunalre, tchandra-vansa.** 

.Hay not these ooinoidences, conjoined to the onrions verbal similarity to be 
\ detected between NANAIA and NANO, suggest the possibility of the meaning of 
the latter referring to the moon, and thus PAO NANO PAO being, the King, the 
Lunar King, or King of the Lunar Race? 

Bee also remarks bearing upon the general subject in J. A. S. B., iv. 677* 684; 
and Tod, Trans. R. A. S., i. 207; also Annals of Rajpootana, i. 24, 663. 

* Wilsen, quoting Foe hue ki, Ar. Ant., 367. See aim Fob* heme ki, 83— 
^Les rols4ee Ynb ti ooirtfainlrent d*exeroer Pantoritd dans ces diverses contrdes 
Jnsqne diUff le IIP riicle. An eommenoeikieut dn V* aibde, on paiie encore ds 
leurs ineuilioiiB dans I’lnde^” M. RdmnsaA 
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r Pnvioiia io^aekiBg otW eridenee^ ii my be a^i 
(lie indtoations offered on this head by (he reepeeiire eo||m. pf , (h^/Sdb 
,^d Qttp(a monaiolui^ in their eimplel^ l^latioa toieadi odier as .a prior 
nnde^^toqnent 8eries> and hence to determine whether the , 9 ilyer oui^ 
renoy or^e latter was a directly conseentive adaptation of tberjoircu* 
^Jating mAinm of the former-^ ^vival of a coinage whose issupi^^iid 
been suspendedi bat whose previously-uttered pieces still lemaij^ 
prevailingly current and nnsuperseded-^r, lastly, whether the model 
of the Quzerdt currency of the Guptas was taken from an intermediate 
modification, which may possibly have formed the connecting link be- 
tween the moneys of the two races. The more obvious ifiechanical 
features displayed by the coins themselves go far to assist a definite 
selection from among these theories. In the first place, the fidelity 
with which the main characteristics of the S^h head are reproduced on 
some of the earlier specimens of the Gupta coins, seems to negative 
the idea of the latter having been copied from any inferior model, and 
should suffice in itself to set aside the claims of the last-named aecandftrp 
transition. The Greek legend on the obverse, on tbe other hand, 
shows signs of a material change from the uniutelligibk, though 
squarely-outlined and very Greek-looking, letters of the Sdh kings, to 
the ill-formed and straggling Hellenic alphabet in use among the 
Indo-Scythians, and points plainly to the occurrence of an interval- 
indefinite perhaps — ^between the fabrication of the one class and of the 
other. The variation also in the expression of the Sanskrit letters on 
the reverse, evidences extensive modification, such as could only have 
resulted from some considerable lapse of time^ and which it would 
be impossible satisfactorily to explain by any notion that the Gupta ' 
artists summarily introduced the form of writing curront in the 
countries whence their masters came, to the permanent gupercession 
of any characters in prevailing local use. The change from the old 
reverse device is of no import in its bearings upon the present enquiry, 
as it must have been effected from religious motives, entirely irre- 
spective of any circumstances incident to direct or interrupt^ suc- 
cession. The palpable modifications in both the Greek and Sanskrit 
aljdiabets now noticed, may be held to prove that the transition from 
one series of coins to the other was by no means immediate; an ' 
inference which is strongly corroborated by the recognition of . a 
diarinot group of medals also derived from the original SurAshtran 

^ , Ip 

' CWpm N<m. 1 to 12 witk a, h, e, d, t, PL III. Prinw, hud 

“The Awh» alplubet (the Sudah one) agree, vei, cloe^ 
SmaditKeoiii., which ma, thence be penootteed io be odteidr to 
J.A.aLB.,TiL97». 
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fttfd itttittiaM^ with SA ^ti^q^lars/ ecmti^ ^hd 

inttMioiisi 6hfiembl6 ih Ollpta senea (l^e^ 

56, PL ll./figs; 25, 26, S7; SB.) ' Beviewing all th«6a faistajKgitii^ 
the requisite weight to the token of the intervenittg SqHSe i^ie« 
macy oonireyed in the use of the title of their ohiefe OUfUta 

Ouzerdfi pieces; aa well as to the valid presumption/ hereafter te be 
notieed^ that the Indo-So 3 rthians themselves did not generally chin^efl- 
ver money it appears necessary to conclude that the Guptas^ on thOir 
conquest of the kingdom of Guzerdt; contented themselves with rm 
modelling the ancient Sdh coinage, which, from the numbers in which 
its representatives are still to be found, may reasonably be presumed 
to have continued to constitute the bulk of the currency of the pro- 
vince at that epoch. 

Some objection might be taken to the apparent inconsistency of 
claiming for the Guptas a direct succession to the Indo-Scythians on 
the strength of similitude of coinage, when in a nearly parallel in- 
stance of imitation by the Guptas of the Siir&shtran money, an inter- 
val of solliie where about one, or one and a half centuries is admitted to 
have occurred. If these several facts stood alone, and were to be 
tried only on their own internal merits, this objection might indeed be 
valid, but it is to be borne in mind that a very slow process of change 
would apply to the coinage of a country so nearly isolated in its natu- 
ral boundaries as the peninsula of Guzerat : as, from the very nature of 
its geographical outline alone, it is probable that the purely local cur- 
rency of the kingdom was, on the one hand, little liable to be exported; 
and, on the other, was but slightly affected by the admixture of 
foreign sj^cie; so that any endeavour towards a revival of this indi- 
genous curaency would both find plentiful models of the old form of 
coin ready at band, and, supposing such pieces still to constitute the 
bulk of the circulating medium, there would be a reasonable motive 
for imitation— even though remotely delayed — in the desirability of 
uniformity alone. 

To the broad continent of Northern India a very different 11116 
would apply, and amid the diverse series of imitations deriVbd from 
the Indo-Soythic stock, now known to have existed in this region, the 
Guptas, had they succeeded at any distcmt epoch to the countries diioe 
belonging to the Indo-Scythians, and proposed to themselves to assi- 
milate their own money to the later issues, would have been more 
likely to hive eojpiccf the already existing imitations, ratW , 
they are seen to heve.dpue, ihe best originals. Or, had l^y tp ohoosp 
a new mintage irrespective of successional associations,^ there mufit 
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li«ye been other and purer modeUr in the land» in the yeij perfect 
ooins of the Baotrian Greeks, once largely concurrent, and necess^Iy 
to a late date co-existent, with the money of the Indo-Scythians^ 
upon which the new types of coinage might advantageously have been 
based. 

Again, in respect to the characters employed on the several series 
—a change from one language, the Greek, to a totally distinct tongue, 
the Sanskrit, in all medallic superscriptions emanating from the 
Eastern mints-— accounted for as it is by a reasonable probability of 
the supercession of the former as a foreign tongue, in favour of the 
official language of the new ruling power, which was at ihe sapie 
time more assimilated to that of the people at large— would evidently 
require no lapse of time to accomplish; but a very different expia- 
tion is required for the numerous subsidiary modifications in the local 
alphabetical characters seen on the Gupta Surdshtran coins, as com- 
pared with the more ancient letters of the same class on the original 
money of the Sdh kings. 

These pervading alterations could under no circumstances have 
been effected by any sudden process, or by any revolution which did 
not admit of a considerable interval between the use of the one form 
of writing and the other. 

In the absence of either direct history or the more trustworthy 
record of monumental inscriptions, the next source of informatics to 
which it is requisite to apply, is the detached notices^ of classical 
writers, who in any way refer to the land and the people more imme- 
diately under review. Prominent among these is the reference to 
M^mbarus to be found in the Feriplus of the Erythrasau Sea^ This, 
however, when brought to the test of critical accuracy, is fAmd to be 
useless for any present purpose, inasmuch as, in addition to the 
avowed difficulty attendant upon the satisfactory explanation of the 
text itself, as it has been handed down to us, there remains a nearly 


1 Vincent’s Feriplus, p. 98, and noie on Mdmbarus at the conclusion* 


Original Tranalatwn^ 

, *^Next to the bay of Bardk^ suc- 
ceeds the gulf of Barugdza, and on this 
golf is the commencement of the whole 
DpBAUisiila] . of India, as well as. the 
Ungdum ef HCmbara, towards [the 
epufti^es of] Arlaki/’ 


VinomVe Propoeed Emendation, 
^^Next to Bardk^ immediately snp- 
ceeds the gulf of Banigdza, and the 
commencement of the province of IiCr, 
[which is] the kingdom of Mdmbams, 
and ilie whole of this part of India has 
the same commencement,” 


. i have attributed the sovereignty of Ariake or Concan to ]!ddmbaras; and I 
M npw convinced that his dominion wasGuzerdt. * * I made the Parthum 
If inna^, on the Indus^ extend over Goserdt, idiereas in reality it em<* 
tmiu and Kuteb.” 
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equal degree of incertitude regarding tlie preoiae <q[KH9li^ to HrhiA fti 
amended textual reading^if reoeivedr-ehonld be held to apply. 
Hence, even admitting to the fall that the original allttBioii to Larike 
and Mdmbarae is now correctly interpreted, the doubt still remains as 
to when this condition of things is to be made applicable to the kingdom 
more particularly in question. Thus the independence of Quserdt, at 
the moment of the yisit of the Author of the Periplus, if acknowledged 
as a fact, does not under these circumstances possess any great bistorio 
yalae; nor would even the exact ascekainment of the ej^ch testified 
to, do more than proye the temporary existence of the kingdom of 
Mdmbanft,, or by any means demonstrate that the Indo-Scjrthians did 
^ not-^ither prior or subsequent to the giyen date— conquer the penin^ 
sula of Guzerdt*. 

Fortunately for the satisfactory decision of the present question, 
we haye the evidence of a nearly contemporaneous writer, whose state* 
ment, though not in unison with the dubious reading of the text of the 
Periplus proposed by Vincent, is in itself clear and distinct to the 
point it is now sought to elucidate*— the tenure of the peninsula of 
Guzerdt riuring a portion at least of the time during which the 
Scythian monarchy at Minnagar was in efiectiye force. From the 
testimony of Ptolemy it is amply manifest that Guzerdt once formed a 
- portion of the Indo-Scythian empire, the chief seat of which was on 
the banks of the Indus*. 

Haying dbtermined the main question of fact, it is requisite to ]^o* 

^ Vincent, about 63 ▲.d.," Commerce of the' Ancients, ii. S7 and 6661 
Heeren, during the first, or, at latest, during the secoi^ century a.d.” Asiatic 
Nations, ii. ^ 6 d, Lond,, 1846. 

I it Oztnl’* is noticed in the Periplus taformerfy the seat of goyemment** (p* 
102). This would be by no meims an unimportant piece of information, as showing 
that in the time of the second Arrian, Ujein was no longer on Imperial metn^ii^ 
were it not that it i% somewhat difficult to reconcile this statement with the asser* 
tion of Ptolemy, who calls it the capital of Tidstanus, and his royal residence.” 
Vjncent, Commerce of the Ancients, ii. 406. 

* Lassen, quoting Ptolemy, J. A. S. B., 1840, pp. 786, 787- 

In support of the conclusion arrired at above respecting the S^hiaa COUqUOst 
of .Guzerdt, it may be expedient to cite the decisive opinion expressed on this head 
;by so able a Numismatist as Capt. Alexander Cunningham, Bengal Engineers, an 
Antiquary who has moreover devoted special attention to the subject of the geo* 
gtuphicMd Ihnits of the Bactrian and Indo-Sqythian monarchies:-*-'* In the meet 
flottfishing period of their rule, the Indo^Scythians, under Eanezid and hiS inuns* 
diate succesaon, must have possessed not only Kashmir itself, but also the whole 
of Qandham on the Indusi and from Kabul on the west, as far as the Ganges on 
* the east, down to Barygaza or Baroaoh on the south.” Num. Chrott., ri. 
Arihhf "The Ancient Coinsge of Kashmir;** see also Hum. Ohron. 178, 
" Chronologifiel and Qeogrsphical Table of Alexander*s Sueeessors in the Edst.^^ 
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^^jto tliatof de|p:ee, and to oonsid^ what m tlua iiatipfo 
jtenaie thus established. We leam^^^l thetChiuosei ,^^Thiit pi>t the 
period when all these kiogdonia belonged to the Yu$^Chi, the latter put 
the local kings to death and substituted military chiefe^’^ He^oe it 
is but reasonable to infer that Quzerdt^ on its .subjectioui was put upon 
the same footing as the other countries which fell to the arms of the 
Indo-Scythians, and that the. form of government previously prevail- 
ing in the peninsula was superseded by the usual militaiy despotism 
of the conquerors. The application of this system to Guzer&t in itself 
accounts for much that was inexplicable in the examination of the 
numismatic portion of the question^ when confined to the insults de- 
ducible from its own internal evidence, as developed solely by the 
medals themselves. Under a general scheme of provincial govern- 
ment by military chiefs, having in their own persons no pretence to 
the privileges or dignities of even dependant kings^ it is probable that 
the local coinage was suspended in favour; of one uniform imperial 
issue. The monetary standard of the Indo-Scythians was, without 
question, gold, as amid the multitude of their coins extant only one 
genuine siher piece is known’*. It has already been remarked by Pro- 
fessor Wilson’ that their silver currency consisted chiefly of the coins 
of their Bactrian predecessors, so also we may infer that, in like man- 
ner, in the province of Guzerdt, the pre-existing silver currency waa 
held to be sufficient for the wants of the community, especially when 
aided, as it now was, by the introduction of the more Valuable and 
heretofore probably unknown gold coinage, at that period peculiar to 
these tribes. 

If the data now cited, and the deductions drawn from them, are 
^ correct, it appears that the Indo-Scythians of Minnagar ruled over 
Guzerdt— that during the time of their sway over this ppninsula the 
issue of local silver money was not sustained; hence, admitting the 
obvious priority of date of the Sdh silver coins over those of the 
Guptas— for which indeed they are seen to have furnished the proto- 
t]rpe— and rejecting all idea of the intervention between the Scythiafis 
and the Guptas of a dynasty whose united reigns can scarcely have 

, .. ) Ma-twan-lin, PauthteTf Asiatic Journal, LXXIX. and LXXX., 1836 ; the 
Stan. Julien, Joum. Asiatiqne, X. 95 (1847)$ so ajso Tbian Tobu,i’afcli^, 
Jom; Asiatique, 1839. cetto dpoque [169 a.n.] tous ces royaumes (Eabonl 
ifs divers 4^ts de UHiudoustan) appartenaient aux Ywe ou penple dq rase 
^ Les . rou8 Chi avaient fait mourir leurs zois, et dtabli b leur plese 4^ 
mdmbiiduiis militaires pour gouverner tons Isuzs sujets.’’ 
pi. xi. fig. 9. , ' 

" imt, §48. See idso Cunninghami Kino* vi. 7 (1443).^ 
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iRpMtid ortf le«t tluiil r oaitiiiy ud & hal^‘ it leiidt# md tto EUB 
kings Preceded the Iad(MScyth!a^^^ ' ; r . 

It is now pretty genehdly conceded that the YnS-Chi (Tocharbs) 
conquest of Western India should be dated in or about 26 B.c«' It is, 
therefore, anterior to this epoch that the domination of the Sdh kings 
must be placed. 

Haring attained this approximate date from comparatively 
nal and subsequent indications, the next step in advance lea^ to an 
examination into the intrinsic claims of the coins themselves to date 
prior to 26 B.O., u well as to a consideration of any testimony specifi- 
cally applicable to the history of the Sdh kings, whose names are- 
borne on the coins in question. 

VI. It may be convenient to commence this section of the enqniiy 
Vith ** The S^h Kings’ ” own account of themselves, as preserved in 
theif* inscription engraved on the rock at Gimar*,— -tl^e monumental 
record stone of three several dynasties. 

The amount of information derivable from this inscription^ is less 

1 Ma-ffan-lin,' J.R.A.S., 1836; also Jouriu Asiatique, 1838; Aotim, 
J. A.S.B., 1840, p. 765 (40 nc.); Cunningham^ Num. Chron., viii. 176; Ar« ' 
Aot., 301* ^ 

• The rock containing the inscriptions is about a mile to the eastward of 
Junij^, and about four miles from the base of Gim4r, which is in the same 
direction.** Kev, J. Wilson, J. A. S. B., vii. 337. See also a subsequent paper 
in the some vohime (p. 865), by Lieut. Postans, giving a full account of the ad- 
jacent localities. 

• On first arranging the materials of the presenf paper, I was prepared to 
rely implioitly upon Prinsep's tianslatiou of the Gimar Bridge Inscription; but 
on its subsequently coming to my knowledge that a second more perfect faorimile 
of the original record had been taken by Major Jacob and Mr. Westeigaard, and ^ 
a lithograph copy of the same made public in the pages of the Journal Cf the 
^mbay Branch Asiatic Society, 1 was induced to apply to this transcript, with a 
view, at the leasl^ of checking any possible errors in the more prominent of 
men and countries that might have crept into the less perfect copy of the inscrip* 
tion furnished to Jas. Prinsep by Dr. Wilson, from which the original deripher* 
ment was obtrined. In the progress of my examination, 1 was, startled to find 
very extensive variation, both in the number and value of the letters SiS given in 
the two copies; indeed, the mere discovery that the opening name, read by Prinsep 

Ddmd, was In the new transcript clearly and unquestionably Xudra Ddmd— ■ ' 
• toe identical desigimtion that occurs in the concluding portion of both copies of the 
inscription— -was enongb to satisfy me that a complete revision of toe entire doon;^ 
ment was now absolutely requisite. Under these ciroumstancee^ I at once applied 
to Professor Wilson, who readily undertook the task, penniiting me, in.toe most 
UWral manner, to make fiiQ use of his new' ttanslatioh, vSich I am gratified iit 
bring able to announce will shortly be pubUshed in a separate Ibno, illnririted 
by the needful notes and reiharksb' Surii being the oas^ 1 bave ebnlfaied my 
notl^ of the inscription te such exteacto and observations ae were ihrispcnebbls to 
riucidato the apeoial sabjcct of toe coins of toe Bdh Icib^ 
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qomplete than might haye been anticipated, owing diiefly to the mati*« 
lated state of the foee of the stone whereon the writing is cat, having i 
created a suocession of breaks in the context which it is at times 
difficult to supply. We learn however, generally, that the repair of 
the Gimar Bridge or Causeway, which the monumental writing is 
designed to commemorate, took place during the reign, and under the 
direct auspices of Rdja Mahd Kshatrapa Budra Ddmd, the son of 
Swdmi Ghandana. The structure itself would seem to have been on- 
ginally undertaken by Pushpa Gupta [the son, or officer] of Chandra 
Gupta Maurya, and subsequently completed under the direction of 
Tushasya, the superintendent of Asoka Maurya. Thus erected,* it 
may be supposed to have stood until carried away by the flood of the 
Falesini, which necessitated its reconstruction in tho time of Budra 
Ddmd : what the extent of the interval between these given epochs* 
may have been there is no means of determining, nor is any assistance 
in fixing the time of the later occurrences to be derived from what 
still remains of the defaced passage, which must once have conveyed 
the record of a date. However, from the separate mention of the 
names of Chandra Gupta, Pushpa Gupta^ Asoka, and his subordinate 
Tushasya, as well as from the circumstantial reference to the progress 
of the work, as first undertaken, which marks this portion of the inscrip- 
tion, thus much may fairly be inferred, that the record itself cannot 
well have been endorsed at any period distantly removed from the 
time of the domination of the Maurya sovereigns therein allqded to. 

Among the incidental notices of importance to be found in the 
inscription is to be cited the reference to the lands ruled over by 
Budra Ddmd. Of these, the names of Siirdshtra and Anartta, as well 
•as the designations of the countries of the Pardntas and the Nishadas, 
are distinctly and unequivocally legible; and from amongcthe doubt- 
ful readings, upon which less reliance can be placed, may be quoted 
Abhira, Khusmara^ Kukun^ and the districts on* the confines of 
Avanti (Ujein). 

The sentence, Having (twice!) conquered without deceit Satar* 
kanii, sovereign of the South” likewise offers matfer 

tot jfomark, as, from the distinct mention of the name and kingdom of 
the monarch in question, a legitimate expectation might arise of the 

I Thto ward is eiSteedmglydfmbtftim the Bombay 
, after a lengtheaed break in the oeatext eanied by the aeariy entiie loss 

di.^a«|iah«rOf leHeiBon the edge of afiseore la the todk. The bend lines ef 
1ie^. lliev;^ aad seem lettern of thew<»d8aggM^malias>dy te 
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pofiBibility of cheeking the appaarent date of tha oonqaeron by the 
proximate identification of that of the indiridnal conquered; in point 
of fact, however, even were it possible to select the king alluded ta 
from among the rest of his race*, who are all supposed to have borne 
the dynastic title of Satakami*, but little could be gained from this 
source, as the known history of the dynasty itself affords still leasef 
certain epochal data than that of the race whose sera we would test 
by their contemporaneous existence. It has been remarked, both by 
Frinsep and Wilson, that perhaps the most trustworthy information 
we obtain of the probable date of these Southern kings is derived from 
V Pliny, who mentions that the Andhra monarchs were very powerful 
in India in the beginning of the Christian sera. From the details 
given of the extent of this power, as evidenced in the numerical 
' strength of their armies, it might reasonably be concluded, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, that such extensive supre- 
macy must have taken some time to consolidate^ and hence that 
the family of the Satakamis may well have been co-existent with our 
Surdshtran monarchs, at all events at some proximate period b.o. 

For flie purposes of chronological arrangement, it would also 
be highly desirable to have been able definitively to determine the 
position Rudra D4md should occupy among the other members of 
the Sdh Dynasty. This might possibly have been done, but with the 
necessary reservation in regard to the additional prefix of Sw4mi, by 
identifying t&e R^ja Mahd Kshatrapa Rudra D&md of the inscription 
with the individual of the same title and name who figures on the 
coins as the father of the last monarch of the present list. There is, 
however, undoubtedly a difficulty^ in the way of the unreserved ad- 

^ In niimi>er 80 kings, supposed to spread over 435 odd years. Wilson, 
Vishnu Purdna. , * 

s Frinsep, J. A«S. B«, vii. 346; Wilson, Vishnu Furdns, 474, note 63. 

* Validior deinde gens Andarse, plurimis vicis, xxx oppidis quee muiis toirU 
basque muniuntur, regi pnebet pe^tum cm, equitum mm, elephantos m. Pliny, 
Hist. Nat, vi. 19. 

^ Wilson, though he says, ‘‘According to the oomputatioD hazarded above from 
our text, the nee of Andhm kings should not commence till about twenty years 
• which would agree with Pliny’s notioe of then^” adds the important admis- 
sion, “ but it is possible that they existed, earlier in the south of India, although 
they established their authority in Hagadha only in the first centuries of me 
Christian sera.” Vishnu Purdna, p. 475. 

* This objection might certainly be orerruled by snpposhig that Swdmf Bndm 
Sdh, the son of Swdmi Rudra Ddmd, upon whose coins alone the latter name 
oecurfl^ finding it adrisable to diitii^ish, by some means or omer, his own name 
-^alrs^ so common in the fannly— from the analogons designations of bis pie- 
deeesBors, adopted the expedimt of canying out mis object hy me introduetta d 
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rnksloii of this ideotity in the ose of the. extra title of Swdmf oH the 
ooins, for the insertion of which there was clearly no want of room.en: 
the face of the rock whereon the inscription is engraved; and withont 
such a convincing degree of certainty, it would of course be useless to 
raise np any arguments founded upon what may eventually prove a 
mere chance coincidence. 

In concluding these summary observations on the Sdh Inscription^ 
it will be useful to cite Prinsep’s opinion of the internal evidence 
of the antiquity of the record, as shown by the form of the writing 
employed; an opinion, it is to be remarked, that possesses peculiar 
value, as having been adopted at a period, in his successful career, of 
deciphering these monuments of.antiquity, when his knowledge of the 
subject had arrived at its fullest maturity. Tho character is only 
one remove from the Buddhist alphabet of Oimdr, It has the same 
mode of applying tho vowel marks e, a, and o, in particular to those 
excellent test letters n, n, and m. The vowel i is still formed of three 
dots: but I need not more fully dilate upon its peculiarities, as I have 
already inserted the whole alphabet as No. 3 of the comparative table,'* 
to which has been assigned the date of the third century b.c.* 

Lastly, it remains to be quoted, as a fact of some importance in the 
elucidation of the general subject of the comparative antiquity of 
Asiatic tongues, that the inscription is written in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage*. 

It is now time to notice the more prominent characttoistics of the 
coins themselves— 'Viewed as a series— reserving the more extended 
examination of individual peculiarities for the Detail appended to this 
Mentoir. 

the extn title of Bwami, which, in appropriating to himself, he may^ave thought 
necessary to apply to his father, though bis father himself, in rejoicing in a deno- 
mination hitherto unused by any monarch of the dynasty, fopnd no occasion to 
employ the same distinctive word. This title is seen from the inscriptidn to have 
pertained to Chandana, the father and grandfather of these Rudras (?) — a honorary 
prefix by no means necessarily or invariably bestowed upon the fathers of kings. 
(See Vardia, coin No. 1, Detail of Goins.) ^ ^ 

* The Samkrii character of the third centuiy b.c. differs only so much from 
the original form [the Buddhist alphabet of the fifth centur;^B.G.] os the habits 
of a class of writers, distinct in religion [?] and more refined in language, might 
naturally introduce.” Prinsep, J. A, S. B., vii 27& 

s Ail doubt as to tho pre-existence of the Sanskrit in its purest state being 
set aside by the simultaneous produetion of a monument of Asoka's time, I need 
not trouble myself to prove, the necessity of the existence of a higher and more 
remote model to account for the marked difference between the.dkdect .of Quserdt 
ei^ thldr.^f Cuttack,, * * The dialect of Girnar, then [of the JSuefdM 
ia (ntermediate between Sanskrit and Pdli.” J. A, S. D., vii, 277, 
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Am meet teadilj ta be disposed of^ it may be eoateuieet to com* ** 
monee with a description of the The centre qriobol of this 

sarfaoe of the coins uniformly consists of a base line surmounted by 
three semicircles, arranged in the form of a pyramid. This emblem 
is held-— according to the circumstances under which it is employed^ 
to t3rpify indifferently the Buddhist Chaitya or the Mithraic flame*. 
Below this is to be seen a wavy line, which has been supposed to repre- 
sent a bow*, but which more probably appears as the ancient type of 
waiter— a precisely similar line expressing that element in the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt. Above the apex of the centre device is a crescent^ 
generally carefully separated from the lines of the principal figure. 
On the right side of the upper surface of the field is to be noticed a 
seeming constellation, usually numbering seven stars, one of which 
performs the part of centre of the system; but at times this symbol 
takes the form of a single sun or star, the attendant satellites being 
transformed into rays*. On the corresponding space to the left there 
is a repetition of the half-moon which crowns the centre ornament. 
Around these, in finely cut and mostly uniformly fashioned Deran- 
agari letters, are inscribed the name, title, and paternity of the sove- • 
reign who struck the piece. These letters assimilate in aH needful 
respects with the corresponding alphabet of the Sdh Inscription at 
Gimdr, though the general coincidence is less striking in consequence 
of the (fie-charaoters being so disposed as to make the head-line of the 
legend nearly touch the circle that forms the margin of the coin, 
which has led to a very constant omission of all those vowels which 
should be written above their associate consonants. 

The necessity of compressing a lengthened inscription into, a 
limited space has also tended to vary the apparent forms of some of 
the letters themselves, consequent upon an effort to give the requisite 
definition in less than the needful breadth. This will be seen to have 

been more partibularly the case with the letter which is at first 

• * This symbol ^‘occurs on the Fsntaleon Greek coins— on the Indo-Soythio 
gfOQP'*-on the Behat Buddhist group— on similar coins dug up in Ceylon— and 
; here at the extrem4y of India. It is the Buddliist Chaifya, the Mithraic flame— 
Mount Mem, Mount Aboo !’* Frinsep, J. A. S. B., vi. 389. 

** In the centre of the reverse is the so-called ChaUya symbol ; which, 
had it only occurred on these descendants of a , Mithraic coin, 1 should now be 
inclined to designate a symbol of the holy flame, trilinguid and pyramldieal, of the 
Sassanian flre-worsfaip.'’ Frinsep, J. A. S. B., iv. 688. 

* Steuast, i. B. A.a,xviu. S74. 

* Ar* Aai| pi, xv. fig. 14$ also J. A. 8. B.» vii. pi. xii. fig. 12; infirl, pL U 
fig. 19. 
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sight soaioely recognisable as the possible equivalent of the of the 
t^apidary alphabet. Another notable difference existing between the 
two systems of writing is, that whereas the Inscription alphabet ^has 
no tops to the letters, except such as are incidentally added to express 
an annexed vowel, the coin characters, on the contrary, have inva- 
riably a head line, which, though it adds to the uniform appearance 
of the whole, debars the free definition of these useful distinctive 
signs. 

Reviewing the whole of the symbolic indications to be found on 
the reverse of the medals of the Surdshtran kings, it is to be noticed 
that, taking the central emblem as neutral ground, common both 'to 
Buddhists and Mithraists, there is, with the single exception of the 
wavy line, a remarkable absence of oilier purely Buddhist signs, in the 
presence, too^ of strange symbols, which have hitherto been seen on no 
acknowledged Buddhist coin: moreover, these identical devices*, the 
crescents, and, at times, a completely analogous forrn^ of the star, figure 
as favourite devices on the avowed fire-worship coins of the Sassanians. 

These considerations seem to authorise a supposition that— though ; 
already largely tinctured with the prevailing and lately (dominant 
religion of Buddha — tho Sah kings avowedly followed the ancient 
faith of "Sun Worshippers,” a creed of which their country to this 
day bears traces, not only in its name^, but in the still surviving « 
temples* once devoted to the service of the Solar Deity. ,, 

^ See Ar. Ant, pi. sri. figs. 4, 6, 16, 17; pi. xyii. 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., and espe- 
cially No. 7. 

* Longperier, Mtfdaillea Sassanides, obyerse figa 3, 4, pi. I. ; reyerse figs. 2, 3, 
PI. IX.; see also X., XI., &c. 

* " Saurashtra, or the region of the worshippers of the snn, comprised the whole 
of the peninsula at present called Kathiawar.*’ Wathen, J. A. S. B.f iy. 482. 

^ " The earliest objects of adoration’ in these regions (M^war, &o.) were the 
sun and moon,” Tod, ii. 301. " The only temples of the sun 1 have met with . 
are in Saurashtra,” idem. 

It is a prominent fact connected with the suryiyal of this form of religion that 
Dharapattah, the fifth Valabhi, is noticed in the text of Wathen’s first Copper-plate 
Grant as " great adorer of the run.” J. A.*S. B., iy. 485. In corroboratibn 
of this also, we learn from Tod that " in the mythology of the Rajpoots, of which 
we have a better idea from their heroic poetry than from the legends of the Brah- 
mins, the Sun-god is the deity they are most anxious to propitiate and in his 
hoBonr fliey fearlessly expend their blood in battle. * * Their highest heaven 
is accordingly the BW-t’han or Bhfhraibcs, the region of the sun; and like the 
Indn-Seythio Gete, the Rajpoot warrior of the early ages sacrificed the horse in 
hie honour, and dedicated to him the first day of the week.” (Annali^ i. 563.) 
Hiiiem>thsang found a temple of the sun at Mnltdn in the smnth century, 
wfak^ whs still in existence when the Arabs fiiM eiiteied India. (Reinand, 
Analyse d’lm Mdmoire G^ographique, 14.) 
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Prinldp’s eonjeotnlre regarding the Baddhist faith of these tnonarohs 
was based upon three separate indioations. 1st. The absence of all 
aUosion to recognized Hindi! mythology in the Gimdr Inscription; 
2nd> the reading of one of the names on the coins, as Jina Ddtni 
Wearing Bnddha ae a necklace*') ; and, drd, the Buddhistic leaning 
to be detected in the abstinence from destruction of life, laudatorily 
attributed to Rudra Ddmd in the Bridge Inscription^ 

^ The following observations are also illustrative of the general subject 

« Nous en citons quelques traits dans une traduction fiddle, pour amener le 
tableau que nous devons faire dea dldments qui ont oonstitud h rorigine le panthdbn 
indien: — 

<< ( J^e culte dtait simple [dit Goerres] : point de temples ou d’images. Lea 
regards s*dlevaient de la terre vers le ciel ; 1& dtait vdritablement I’empire du feu ; 
Ik briilait perpdtuellement le soleil ; la dtincelaient les dtoileset les planetes comme 
autant de flanomes au sein de I’obscuritd; Ik resplendisssient dans leurs sources 
intarissables les feuz, qui ne projetaient sur la terre que dea clartds afiiubliea. Le 
oulte du feu est devenu Tadoration du soleil ; le soleil, rarmde dea oieux, lea did. 
mens qui leur obdiasent, tellea sont les piussances immortelles^ et tels sent tout 
k-la*fois 1^ praties du ciel; le monde eat un reflet de la divinitd; il existe par 
lui-mdme, il n’est limitd pal rien; en ce sens, la religion de cette dpo^ue eat un 
panthdism.* 

Ces aper^us, qui sont pour I’histoire religieuse de I’Inde de la plus grande 
juatesse, sont confirmda par les recherchea entreprises dans les demiers temps aur 
les cultes dominans de TAsie moyenne et antdrieure; les ddbris des fables et dea 
Idgendea populaires que les sources anciennes rapportent aux Chaldtens, aux Phd- 
niciens, aux Babyloniens, aux Armdniens, aux Phrygiens, ont dea caractdres ana- 
logues et un fonds commun: ^ Tout semble se rapporter au culte des aatres ou an 
sabdisme, dans son sens le plus matdrieL Le soleil, la lune, quelques planktes, 
eertainea constellations, dans leurs mutuela rapports avec la terre, tels paraissent 
dtre les-principaux objets d’adoration. * * La Perse, TEgypte, la Grdce, et 

Pltalie mdme n'offrent dans leurs souvenirs antiques aucun fait qui contredise la 
portde de cetie apprdciation.’ ” H. Ndve, My the des Ribhavas, p. 5. 

Les hommages des indigenes, k cette dpoque reoulde, s’adressaient au soleil, 
i la lune, au feu^ et k ce qui ordinairement frappe le plus vivement les sens et 
rimagination. Tel est le culte qui parait avoir domind jadis, nou.aeulement dans 
Blnde, mais dans la Perse.** Reinaud, Analyse d’uu Mdmoire Gdographique, 13 
(1846). 

• See also the Yedio faith, as shown by Sir William Jones* Essays ; Colebroohe, 
As. Res., ix. 273 Wilson, Introd. Vishnu Purdna, ii. 

^ It ui remarkable that, in the long string of epithets applied even to Rudra 
Ddmd, the chosen ^Ss/rap, there is none which bears the slightest allusion to Hindu 
mythology; while, on the other hand, the coins of the whole dynasty bear an em- 
blem we have hititorto considered either of Mithraic or of Buddhist import. The 
name of Jina Ddmd {* Wearing Buddha as a necklace*) is decidedly Buddhistic; and 
the epithet apnljed in the inscription to Rudra Ddmd'-who from right persuasion 
never put anyRlving creature to death— proves that Rudia*a opinions were at any 
rate influenced by the proximity of tiie important Buddhist establishment at 
Gimdr.*’ 
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^ Aa a is not proposed to show tlist the S£hs were Bralniiamoal 
Hindos^'the first point requires neither comment nor answer; in 
reqpect to the second^ as the word Jina can now be proved to have 
been incorrectly read in the place of Jiwa, the argument founded on 
the previous interpretation at once falls to the ground : and for the 
third position, it also is equally based on error, arising from an inac-* 
eniate rendering of the original passage in the inscription; notwith- 
standing all this, there is some reason to concur in the idea itself, that 
the Sdh kings were influenced*' by the opinions of the Buddhists, 
though this by no means implies a complete desertion of the old faith. 

This is scarcely the place to enter into any speculations on the 
connexion between these religions; but as illustrative of the subject 
more immediately under consideration, it may be mentioned that there 
are numerous instances of a strange association of Buddhistic invo- 
cations with the expression of the usual homage to the sun and moon, 
to be found in many of the Cave Inscriptions in Western Indian 

Reverting to the Obverse of these medals, two prominent defi- 
ciencies have combined to obstruct any conclusive elucidation of the 
questions involved in the decipherment of thonmarginal legends — ^the 
one resulting from the use of a relatively broader die for this surface of 
die coin; the other, from the ignorance of the engravers of the lan- 
guage they endeavoured to imitate. The first of these causes has left 
us without a single complete obverse stamp ; the latter has rendered 
that which has received a due impression — so to speak— illegible. 

Before examining the legends, however, the more distinct and 
simple main device claims a passing notice. The head, which is seen 
to occupy nearly the entire surface of the coin, is remarkable in itself 
for a.degree of perfection of outline and execution seldom attained by 
Indian die-cutters; and this superiority alone has been l]ipld to evi- 
dence either direct instruction in, or close imitation of, Grecian art; 
thongb the features of the face, the thin moustache, the ear-rings, and 
die head-dress, each and all bespeak the hand of a native artist, 
whose ideal of the form and apparel of a man (for whomsoever in- 
tended) was drawn from local associations. There does not seem Jfco 

• 

^ Sykes* Inscriptioii, J. R. A. S., No.yiXI., inte^reted by Prinsep, J. A. S» B», 
irfi. 56fi. See also the same, with additional Inscriptions ccdlected by Bird, (His- 
toriesl Researches, &c., pp. 61, 62, Bombay, 1847); also his not&ee the deiri^ 
of the Buddhist religion itself, from the old form of Sabean idolatry, Bom- 
bay Branch J. A. S., May, 1844, p. 440; and Hist. Res., p. 6^ where he, 
Bfftjmi I r^er them rather, to solar and elemental wundtip, wIMi' mas 
wl^U ww»tol»T.l>ero 
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h»ve lyeon aiqr wtenlioiial «4;tempt to raij the piofileoi sttoh es imdev 
a higher style of art might have been aimed at^ with a design of 
portmjriog each succeeding king; indeed, the original headisimpli- 
oidy reproduced throughout, with the exception, of course, of ooca* 
sional deterioration consequent upon inferiority of workmanship^ 
which ea^tends to the rest of the coin. The same remark applies 
generally to the entire execution of the die-arrangements, and it is a 
fact of perhaps more import than has as yet been assigned to it, that 
the coins of twelve kings should thus continue^throughout the 
period implied in the natural duration of so many reigns-— to run SQ 
little changed in aught but the purport of the legends. The inscrip- 
tion that nearly surrounds the head, consists of two diverse, though 
undivided^ legends, the more lengthened one being expressed in a sin- 
gular imitation of Oreek letters ; the more brief record of three chsr 
racters, which occupies the most roomy portion of the field, behind 
the neck of the figure, being understood to have an Indian origin. It 
will simplify the examination of these, to consider them each under 
their separate heads. 

As introductory to ^the former, a few words seem called for on the 
form of the characters themselves: these have from the first been 
recognised as imperfect representations of Oreek letters and each 
succeeding* observer has concurred in this attribution. Late acquisi- 
tions of more perfect materials fully confirm these early impressions; 
and though Up to the present time we are still far removed from auy 
definite and satisfactory solution of the purport the legends may have 
been intended to convey, nevertheless a few items may be cited as 
showing progress made towards the elucidation of the enigma. 

Not the least in order among these is the fact of the specimens of 
the earlier coins displaying far more correctly formed Greek letters 
than the piece^ which succeed them, justifying thereby, not only the 
inference that the higher we advance in point of antiquity, the nearer 
we approach the level of the intelligible alphabet in which the 
ehrliest legends must needs have been written; but also the more im- 
pojrtant deduction therefrom, that the errors of later copyists were 
beyond the reaq^ of authoritative correction, and hence, that subse- 
quent to the establishment of the Sdh dynasty, there was, in the one 
case, mther a general absence of Greek interference with the provinces 
wherein these coins were current, and that the crude imitations of 
their characters were considered as evincing in themselves auffioient 

* Sisuart, A. S*, Feb. IS37, p* 273; idao Prittsep, May, 1887, J. A.S»B» 

« Wilson, J. TL A. 8., 1887i p* 888; also Ar. Ant, 41t; Stevenscaii Bemhty 
Asiatic Journal, 1847. 
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^Bsplianoe with the dematidB implied in the ree6gnitioa of Oreek 
Supremacy; or, on the other hand — supposing the complete inde- 
peudenoe of the Sdhs of Onzer&t — ^we most conclude that^ a mere 
mechanical semblance of the original inscription was sufficient for the 
purposes of the later members of the &mily, who perpetuated it for 
uniformity sake, without thinking it necessary to render intelligible a 
record couched in a language at best but in partial use. 

That these obverse legends were mainly the work of Indian 
artists might be held to be sufficiently established by the simple cir- 
cumstance of the Devan^gari alphabet on the reverse retaining its 
fixed identity throughout the series, in the presence of a progressive 
debasement of the associate Greek characters on the opposite surface; 
but beyond this, the inference in question is strikingly confirmed by 
the detection— jat an early period— of a tendency on the part of the 
engraver unduly to assimilate the general features of certain Greek 
letters to Devan^gari characters possessed of a somewhat analogous 
outline. This leaning towards the local model occurs in an unusually 
* marked degree on certain specimens of the money of the second 
monarch of our list, many of his coins, at the same time, shewing the 
Greek alphabet in its initial transition state between the more cor- 
rectly shaped letters of his predecessor Iswara-datta*s coins, and the 
less and less distinctly expressed characters to be found on the piecqis 
of his successors. Aided by the hint derived from the latter fact, the 
former seems in itself to furnish a satisfactory clue to the explanation 
of the real history of the deteriorating process whereby the obverse 
legends of the major portion of the entire group of these medals have 
reached a state of imperfection amounting to a complete loss of the 
distinctive character of the Hellenic alphabet. A native die-sinker, 
who might happen to discover the similarity that jnB,y really be said 

to have existed between the occasional form of his own V and the 

• 

Greek Y), would naturally — ^were the idea of their correspondence 
once adopted, and he himself left unchecked by needful correction-^ 
go on to endue each succeeding Y with more and more of the identity 
of his own Devandgari letter, and less and less of the^quired features 
of the— to him— foreign character; the same course applied, to the ; 
A, A, and A, each of which might be made to coincide with an in« 
V|^ed Vf, would readily account for the number of such outlines to 
be found in these inscriptions. Erroneous forms once introduced, and 
subsequent imitators possessing in turn less and less knowledge of* 


^ Bee Fh L figs. 3 sad A 
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alphabet be engnbred, may well haye produced, the ouij^va 
chaiactexB which now defy decipherment. 

. This may be a fit place to remark^ that the earliest specimen of 
the coine of the ,Sfih kings at present known has one uniform Greek 
legend from beginning to end^ and is entirely wanting in the Indian 
figures whi<fi^ are found on the pieces of the succeeding kings. The 
innovation of introducing Sanskrit numerals into the body of a Greek 
inscription seems to have originated with Rudra Sdh, the son of Swdmi 
Jiwa Ddmd. Another position is also gained from our latest numis- 
matic contributions, resulting from the discovery, on a coin of Iswara 
datja, of a well-cut Greek sigma (s) of the old form, which began to 
be locally barbarized in India, towards the commencenj^ent of the cen« 
tury before Christ^, and which is found in permanent use in its new 
shape (C) on the coins of Kadphises^ and Kanerki. This, it is true, 
is but a small matter, but it should be sufficient to prove, even if there . 
were no other evidence to the point, that the Sdh kings preceded the 
Kanerkis (Yue Chi). 

Regarding the intent and meaning of the legends, it is worse than 
useless t<^ speculate upon probabilities founded upon such utterly in- 
sufficient materials as those now available^ It may be as well, there- 
fore, to avoid all conjecture on the subject, confining the present 
remarks to what may be fairly affirmed as capable of obvious demon- 
stration. Even the mutilated and clumsy attempts at Greek letters 
on these coifls suffice to prove not only that the legends are not 
uniform, but that they vary irregularly; and allowing, even to the 
full, for incapacity and want of knowledge on the part of designers 
and engravers, this variation is marked^ and apparently purposed. 
Thus, on the one.hand, we find a certain given series of Greek letters 
reproduced on the coins of two different kings — as in the ease of 
Vijaya Sdh, the, son of Damd Sdh, and Rudra Sdh, son of Vira Ddmd^; 
on the other hand, again, are to be seen dissimilar Greek legends on 
different coins of one and the same Sah king^. These facts may be 
hffid to establish two distinct points : — 1st. That the obverse inscrip- 
tion is not a Grecianized equivalent of the Indian name on the reverse, 

^ Wilson, Ar. Ant., p. 316, 318, Ac. 

* First century a.d.: Lassen, J. A. S. B., 1840, p. 765; Ar. Ant, 363; Cun- 
ningham, Hum. Chron. viii. 175* 

* As it may possibly contribute something towards the eventual elucidation of 
the purport of these legends, it wUl be useftil to mention that the only coin I have 
gret seen with the Greek legend perfect at the termination has the ccUioluduig 
letters distinctly .... lYO [Rudra, son of Vira, 8th king (Sykes)]. 

4 See Detail of Coins. 

Rudra S4h, son of Jfwa D4kn4. PI. I. figs* 3, A 



ofberww two kings of d^^eni Sanskrit apj^llations wonld not use 
the some Qreek denomination * : 2nd. That a given set of Grecian cha- 
xaoters being interchangeable for a differevd assortment on the coins of 
one king, and another set remaining unchanged on the coins of two kings 
in succession, it is clear that, supposing the Greek legends to purport 
the name of anj existing being, the life of the ^individual so named 
must have been independent of the duration of the lives or reigns of 
the Sdh princes; and hence, that the name, if name it be— and its 
constituent letters do not designate a Greek equivalent of the title of 
any of the members of the Local Pantheon — should, under each altera* 
tion, refer to some one of a succession of potentates whom it was neces-* 
sarj or useful fpr the local princes of Guzerdt to acknowledge. 

It remains to notice the last and most important indication 
afforded by these coins, namely, the dates inserted near the com- 
mencement of the Greek legend. James Prinsep was indebted, for the 
original discovery of the fact of the characters in question being sus- 
ceptible of interpretation as datesy to the identification of certain 
numerals similar to many of the figures of the coins, detected on some 
Guzerdt Copper-plate Grants of the fourth century [SakalJ^i whereon 
the dates were written at length in words, and repeated in figures. 

The ciphers supplied by these inscriptions were 

= 394— = 380— = 15, and 

= 385*. Prinsep had, therefore, as he supposed, the decimal num- 



^ Dr. Stevenson, in his account of the late discovery of Surdshtran coins at 
Junfr (Pdnah CoUectorate), published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Asiatic Society, July, 1847, acting u^n the supposition that the Greek in- 
seription might be a mere translate adaptation of the native mune on the reverse 
snrface of the coin, has endeavoured to show tbat^tbe obverse , legend on a piece 
(infrd, PI. 1. 5) of Rudra Sdh, the son of Swdmi Jiwa Ddmd, is to be readaos 
AioXvwie for Dwa Rudra, Setting aside the unsatisfaotoiy nature of both 
reading and rendering in this particular ease, the rule itself is shown to be entwely 
inapplicable in its details to the later coins, and equally j|b»nai8tent with the 
{sets devetoped by the' change of inscription on Rudra Sdh’s own coins as above « 
noticed, 1 transcribe t>r. S.’s words:— ** The first eight of these letters 1 
reed AtoXvwie. The last with two fragments I suppose to belong to a new word 
oif .which too little remains to found any conjecture upon. If I am right in 
reference to the first word, it will be a tolerable tiandatiou into Greek of Rudra, 
or even of Rudra Saha, supposing Dio, as in Dionysius, to be the name of 
Jupiter, and the other element meaning, Uke Rudra, the causer of grief,” 

* ,^e firsts i^nd, qnd fourth of thm sets of numei^fl fiu»ainiles taken 
from the original copper-plates now in ^e Libniy.of the Asiatic Society. 
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bera 3^ 4, 5, 8 and 9 ^reMtited bf their equiT^ent fignm. In 
the progress of his enquiry, he ms enabled to collect no less than 
fifteen different symbols; the superfluous five, which remaixied ovisit 
and above the requisite set of decimals, were imagined to be merely 
modifications of the correct form of the original ciphers. This excess, 
however, was felt and acknowledged to be a difficulty, for the solution 
of which it was imagined ‘ there existed no sufficient data. 

An extended collation of the old* and many newly acquired spe- 
cimens* of the Sdh coins has now distinctly proved that there were a 
separate set of symbols used to denote units, tens, and hundreds, and 
hence that the figures employed were incapable of acquiring local 
value, or attaining any accession of power from relative position ; so 
that each by itself expressed in full its own corresponding number, 
independent of any numerals that might precede or follow it. Of 
the hundreds, the coins show but one example ^ = 300. Of the 
tens they disclose the QQ = 80, and 00 or 0 = 90, whose values are 
verified by the copper-plates, and the unidentified forms of 0^ or 
9 also oj; ff or J also i, or and The ss 10 has 
been found solely on the copper-plates. 

^ Prioflep’s suspicions as to the possibility of tliese figures being indopendent 
symbolical numerals— each representing in itself a given number, irrespective of 
their relative collocation— were naturally excited at finding a character, differing 
obviously ffom his own assumed figure one, used— in combination with a distinct 
. unit, possessing its own separate power— to represent the value of ten ( J. A> S. B., 
vii. 353). Had he seen the orig^al Copper-plate Grant dated 380, he would 
probably have been confirmed in the opinion that the series of figures in question 
must be wanting in local value, as the symbol which expresses 80 is here seen to 
stand without the succeeding dot, reproduced — ^we must infer— from the inaccurate 
facsimile furnished by Dr. Bums, as No. 2, PI. XX., VoL VII. If the symbol 
QUI stood merely for 8, and not for 80, and the in like maimer represented 3 
instead of 300, the grant of this dot in the figured date would obvioudy have made 
the combined ciphers equivalent to 38, instead of the sum of 380, aaJreqniied by 
the context of the vtritien date. 

An error that must also have seriously tended to midead Piinaep’s deoidoo of 
ihodebated question, waa his mistaken reading of the figured date on oneof biaown 
coins (J. A. S. B., ifi. 350, and fig. 12, pi. xii. re«engraved in the acoompanyiiig 
• plate I. as fig. 19), wherein the symbol whidi is in effect never found except 
in the third or hundred place of the date, has been quoted as occupying the 
second or decimal plime of the date, leading naturaUy to the suppodtion the 
figure was moveable, and therefore, inferentially, that the other numerals 'we 
in like manher tranderable, and, as such, capable of acquiring relative value. 

s Stenart*s odlection, James Prinsep’s Cabinet, British Museum, Ac. . 

* Colmiel Sykes, Colonel Wyneh, Baron de Berh, ftc. , 

* See also Watheiti*l| Guserdt Copper-plate, J^ed date ^ J. A. S. 

iv. pi. xt. ■ 
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The anit nnataiala to be traoed on the otniul lie ttiab ifi naubOM^ 

-> S, 3> H ^ = *> A T f ’ ^ 

and J or f 

As it will be seen that there is no oonolusiTe evidtified whidfeby 
to detennine the correct order of snccession* of the BeVerel princes 
t>f the Sdh fflmily^ and as it is upon such data alone that the principal 
conclusions regarding the numerical value of the different figures 
would hare to depend^ it may be as well to reserve any attempt at 
a detail verification of the import of the more doubtful symbols^ and to 
rest content with certain palpable general inferences^ which, how- 
ever, will be found fully sufficient for all purposes of Dynastical 
Emplacement, An additional difficulty in the way of a comprehensive 
assignment of the order and powers of this series of figures is found 
in the circumstance, that, inasmuch as they are now shown to be 
symbolic numerals, not only is it incumbent to determine the value 
of the larger number of nineteen figures, at the least, instead of 
the anticipated ten j but in the recognition of the fact that a separate 
Bet of numerals stood for units, tens, and hundreds respectively, we 
are deprived of much of the advantage which might otherwise have 
been derived from the identification of the ancient as compared with 
the possibly assimilate modem form of the same ciphers, had the 

^ ^ for instaites, although the several kings are placed in a certain order, and 
numbered for facility of reference, there is but little authority for the distribution. 
Which has been adopted simply as PrinsepW final arrangement ( J. A. S. B., vii. 
3B8), without any critical examination of the value of the arrangement itself, with 
the means of testing which we are still unprovided, as there exists neither any 
Written list whereby to determine the relative precedence of each monarch, nor 
any scale completely applicable to the decision of the question of individual 
priority in the possibly imperfect order of succession conveyed by the coins them- 
selves; 

To show how arbitrary the collocation hitherto received may perchance prove 
to be^ H may be noticed that, in addition to the uncertainty attendant upon the 
position each head of a family ought to hold in the general list, there is net only 
the dUReulty attaching to the snceession of sevoral brothers, but the still greater 
obslructios existing in the fimt that our list contains the names of no less thw'^ve 
individuals desigDated as sons of Budra SBh, and this last deaomination recurB>no 
less than three timee os indiestiag a reigning king, each having a different pro- o 
genitor* The information to be gathered from the Sanskrit superscriptions on the 
pnedals' does not suffioe to show to which of the three Budras any one of the five 
eoi|tlf^ Budra ^h owed hie birth. 

It is true there are certain minor and incidental items which tend tp satiriJir us 
with ]EK)rtions of the entire distribution, such as the coincidenoe of the use ef a 
giT|ai ^te on the money of father and son; but iar more dufiuite data are requi- 
^ helom it would be t^e to take the serial order of the momutcim as, n baris for 
me detenuhiatioti of a complicated numerical system. 
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number of tbo been ‘OoUfiiidd tb the teb ^ifnbi SgtiM nt 
preeent in ttBOi 

If these symbols are admitted to be figures importing dates — and 
in truth there is but little reason to say they are not — ^thirteen kings 
out of the entire fourteen in the present list reigned in the fourth 
century of a given era\ This assertion may be considered as seme- 


1 A eoBBideration that undoubtedly tends to cause distrust in the concinslve- 
ness of the decision, which assigns the value of 300 to all the known forms of the 
symbol^, arises from the circumstance of its appearing os the unvalying repre- 
sentative of the hundfeds on both the coins and inscriptions [the Mulfye plates, 
J. A. S. B., vL 370, may possibly prove an eaceptiou to this rulej, and the singular 
coincidence which results from the facts that^ among the many dated coins nolr 
capable of citation^ and the fair proportion of figure-dated copper-plate grants at 
present known, not Only must each and all, under this view of the edse, be dated 
in 300 and odd; but likewise, strange to say, the same identioal hundreds as found 
on these different monuments must of necessity he referred to totally distinct 
eycles, whose initial epochs are removed from each other by an interval of some 
centuries at the very least. 

^ These s>hservation8 lead naturally to the inquiry, whether, in the early stages 
of progressive improvement in notation, it may not have been possible that, 
whereas we find a striking want of variety in the outlines, and a marked ahaence 
of ingenuity in the expression of the distinctive forms, of the decimal ciphers, that 
so, in like manner, the changes in the definition of the different hundreds may have 
been in part effected by minor and subsidiary additions to a fixed symbol, as is still 
practised in tbe entire Tibetan numerical system. It will be seen that there is 
a palpable variation in the form and numbers of the side 8puf strokes !ta diifereitt 
hitamplesof the figure ^5 passing from the oecasional entire omisuoii of the 
tnark to tho use of one or two of these lines, and in some instances (KOk % PL 
XX., YoL Yll., J. A. S. B.) the timple lower stroke is changed into a complete 
subjunctive curve, making in itself a second character, similar to the body of the 
old alphabetieal letter ^ N. But, on the other hand, it will not fail to be 
remarked that there is much latitude discoverable in the expression of many of 
the unit figures, wfaese complete identity of value there is but little reason to dis- 
credit, and hence that it would be unsafe to assume a difference of power to be 
<tdhveyed in the one case, by what is possibly a mere flourish, Which dOtitd hot bo 
similarly claimed for a like modification in another; 

f[n continuation Of these remarks, this may be a fit place to examine— some** 

^ what more at large than the patience of the general reader would probably have 
* submitted to in the text — ^the various coincidencies tending to throW light upon 
the powers of the different symbols we are at present in possession of. 

Passing on flKmt the dngle hundred as yet found, the decitmkl numbers next 
«laim attention. 

tbs'!. a fixed quantity, whose value is determined by its use in two dif- 

tSnet insUtnees in the context of the Guzerdt Copper^plate Inscriptions 9 A the 
corresponding equivalent of the Written number ten (Dr. Bums* Copper*plateij, 
Nos. 2 and 3, J* A« S. B., vii. 349) s no such complicated form, or any sign at aid 

D 2 
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whafc startling in referring to the well ascertained average of the 
length of Indian reigns', thirteen of which should, under ordinary 


approaching a Sanskrit double M or ^ dd, with a vowel attached, has as yet 

been discovered among the series of numemls developed by the coins. 

The power of the sign QQ = 80 has also been settled definitively by the 
Copper-plates, on which it is seen to undergo certain alterations of outline (p. 32, 
suprd), thongh its integral character is subjected to no change sufiicieutly decided 
to authorize a supposition that the many similar, though slightly varied, symbols to 
be found on the medals, are only modifications of the regular fonn of the original 
-numeral : hence, though it may be necessary to admit the sign 0 as possibly a 
cursive delineation of the more formal QQ, yet the figures 0 and 06 clearly 
claim a separate identity: it is a singular fact in regard to the shapes of the two 
former symbols, that on the leaden coins (27, 28, 30, 31) the sign almost inva- 
riably (29) takes the same Sl^uarely-based outline which it assumes on the Copper- 
plates, whereas, on the silver money, it never appears except as 0. 

To dispose of the proved numerals, before proceeding to the consideration of 
those whose value is as yet unascertained, it remains to refer to the form 
88 = 90, which, when analyzed, seems to offer nothing more than a duplication 
of the crude 83 rmbol urad for the QQ := 80 ; in like manner, the improved 0 is 
readily convertible into the higher number by the simple addition ^ a central 
cross-stroke. 

What the values of 0 and OC, supposing them to be independent numbers, 
may chance to be, there are no present means of deciding. The former, as most 
clearly developed on the better preserved coins, assumes the appearance of a 
Greek 9 ; on some of the less perfect specimens, however, it take^the form of the 

old w kh of the fifth century B.C., and at times that of the modem Tibetan Q 

one. Again, on Wathen’s Guzerdt Plate (J. A. S. B., iv. 481), what may be 
assumed to be an identical cipher also displays much of the likeness of a cursive 

w— letter which will be seen to have undergone but little change during the 
interval which elapsed between the epoch of the Sdhs and that of thp Valabhis. 

Were the sign X written perpendicularly, instead of horizontally, there 
would be little hesitation in pointing to its identity with thb oldest known form 
of the letter If : the fact of the of the more modem legends on the coins 
themselves appearing in a different shape to that retained by the fipwre letter, 
would offer no obstacle to the admission of the original derivation of the syifibol 
from the alphabets of earlier times, as this may well have kept ifs fixed integrity of . 


> Tod, L 62, ^‘Average rate of reigns of the chief dynasties of Bajast'han,** 
extending over 119 kings, gives *^an average of 22 years for each reign;'* see also 
Wathen, J. R. A. S., v. 348, whose original documents show rather more than 26 
years for the average reign of each prince during a period of 636 years; and 
filHotV Inscriptions, J. R. A. S., iv. 6, prove an average length’ of reign of each 
Mvemigii, during the mle of two dynasties, numbering in all 21 kings, as 17*7 
years. 
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oiroumst^DceSj be represented by a sum of more than two centuries 
(13 X 17 ss 221), instead of being compressed into less than one; but 
there are other circumstances that lend support to the deduction 
necessitated by the admission of the proposed purport of the coin 
dates. Among these may be classed the consideration — to which 
attention has already been drawn^-of the almost unvaiying similitude 
that pervades the entire suite of the Sdh coins, which, in its simple 

outline quite independent of any progreSrive modifications the general Devandgari 
alphabet may in the mean time have undergone. 

'Prinsep was inclined to consider this letter— the ancient ^ s-^as the repre* 

sentative of the modem figure ^ 7, the idea being advanced simply on the 
strength of the letter in question constituting the initial consonant of the word $apta 
(seven). The attribution is, however, clearly inadmissible, as the figure never 
appears in the unit place in the dates, the several series of figures composing 
which are now clearly seen to be wanting in local value. Its identification as the 
representative of 70 would be satisfactory enough were there any more certain 
grounds whereon to base a. decisive assignment of this kind; but a degree of diffi- 
culty exists in the apparently anomalous position held by the ^ on certain coins 
(No. 7) Ac.), as compared with its seeming import on the copper-plates. If the 
relative priority of the coins, tnier as at present pranged, is correct, and the 
^ is in all cases to be held to.express 300, the symbol J(J, as it appears on these 
medals, must haeds refer to some of the decimal numbers of the first half— if not to 
the earlier part of that moiety— of the century; whereas, when tested by the com- 
parative dates on the two Guzerdt Valahhi Plates (J. A. S. B., iv. 481, and vii. 
966, and ante note, p. 5), and the period which it seems necessary to suppose to 
have elapsed between the execution of the one and the other, there is great reason 
to conclude that the in the later of these documents represents some of the 
higher decimals, or at least one of those tliat should fall into the second half of a 
century. Lotkmg to these facts, I am induced to distrust the entire arrangement 
of the list of kings as heretofore adopted, though in the present insufficiency of 
materials to justi^ any new collocation, I hesitate to propose any alteration in 
the order of succession hithe^o received, farther than drawing attention to the 
principle involved in the explanation of the difficulties of the case, suasested in 
the text at p. 38. 

^he figure ^ , as seen on the less perfect eoin^ frequently assumes the 
• appearance of the lower portion of a modem f. At first sight, this might pos- 
sibly be looked upon as a different sign ; but it will be seen that the mode of 
writing the ^ in use on the coins occasionally admitted of the complete omission 
of the firat down-stroke of the letter, though its place was in a measure supplied 
by the due expression of the mark which should otherwise have formed the head, 
line of the missing stroke (See fig. 3, reverse). There is a single instance of an 
addition to the original type of the figure, in the continuation of the second pexpen^ 
dicnlor line of the in the diape of the lower Umb of an similar to that 
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iQjdobapiucal indioatioD^ implies a Gomparatiyelj speedy seqaenoe of 
fabrioatioq> as well as the faot^ also oonfimatory of an inference 
adipitting the brief duration of the series of reigns made known by our 
medals, developed in the ooourrence, amid so limited a list of kings, of 
two distinct instances of a succession of three brothers. Moreover, in 
adverting to this last point, it is to be remembered that coins alone, 
in the absence of any full list of sovereigns, only prove their own case, 
and the medals now available by no means show that in this given 


J 


already noticed as occurring on the Subjoined is a copy of the date con- 
taining this symbol, taken from a mutilated coin of one of the sons of DAnd 

This symbol is seen to occupy the second place in the figured date on the 
leaden coins Nos. 33, 34 ; it occurs on the silver money of D4m4 S4h, and 
haa also been found, in a slightly varied shape, in the same relative position, 
qn tbe Bhilsa Inscription ( J. A. S. B., vi. pi. XXVI.). In neither case, 
however, is any collateral assistance afforded in the ascertainment of the nu- 
merical value of the cipher itself. In one case, the figure may be likened to 


an inverted x; 8; in the other, it partakes more of fhe character of the ^ 1 qf the 


1 


'i- 


Gupta alphabet. 

The accompanying figure is put forward without any degree of confidence in 
the accuracy of the form, (^ing to the imperfection of the date on the coins (fig. 
a, and a coin of the £. 1. C.), from whence the outline has had to he copied ; the 
more perfect medals of Pr. Bird's, whence the extra references are ^ited, not being 
at baud to aid in correcting the type now adopted. On one of Dr. Bird’s speci- 
mens this figure has the extra subjunctive curve already remarked upon as ocoa- 

sionaily seen on the *3 ^ figure in 

the teriet of tew that could by any possibility be confounded with any of the 
unit ciphers, which fact in itself adds to the already expressed distrust in the com- 
pleteness of the prefixed facsimile. 

I have also some misgivings as to the normal shape of tho symbefi represented 
as closely as circumstances will admit of in the t^pe figure at the commencement 
of this sentence. The form occurs but seldom, and, when found, has hitherto hap- 
pened to prove unusually indistinct As now given, the outline closely approxi- 
mates to the curious character employed in modem Guzeriti to represent the 
number VMT. 

■ Having thus cursorily referred to the decimal numerals, it is time to detail the 
unit ciphers. Jt will be convenient to commence with the 5 or (coins 33, 34, 
&c. ; see also copper-plate date quoted p. 4), which, amid a set of seven, if not 
eighty symbols already known out of the required nine, and as the only figure of 


the series that displays any identity with the probably purely original form of a 

cau scarcely he objeoted to as the equivalent of that number, especially as the three 
simple lines thus arranged to this day constitute the regular representative of ]. 
To give consistenoy to this attribution, it would be necessary to prove that the same 
syptemof eqqivalqnt numbers of simple lines, applied equally well to the definition of 
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hiim«Aib«ra weio sot stany K>batra|N» Idnga over wt^elMTe ^beee 
trbw mmea have been banded down by these netallie reeorde-. 

The most obTione method of explautiog tbs dlAonlty; Si jt nnts 
presents itself vonld be to suppose the existenoe of a repoblicao form 
of goTomment as that under which the Sdh hunily held swayj and 
that in the history of the nation, there were, on certain occaskmS} 
either two or more rdjas simultaneously invested with a share in the 
conduct of the state, or, if elected as sole rulers for the time beings the 


the on« and the two. This may probably be Shown to have been the fact, inaamudi 
as there ia one decided instance of the use of an isolated dot or Short square line 
' alter the 03 on one of the leaden coins, and there are several apparent essamplen 
of the occurrence of double lines in the requisite position on the silver C0UUi| 
though these are not definitively quoted, os it is possible they may either be the 
remaining lines of a threey or the imperfectly defined representatives of the Greek 
Ii or that portion of any initial letter of the succeeding legend. With all this 
evidence in favour of the proposed value of the double lines, it is to be noted, on the 
other hand, that they are frequently prefixed to the entire date, as in fig. 30, where, 
to all appearance, they could otherwise serve no possible purpose but that of an’ 
omamenta^ filling in of vacant space, unless, indeed, they are here to be understood 
as an imperfect rendering of the corresponding opening mark, which invariably 
precedes the date in the form of a Greek 1 on the silver coins, and that intro- 
duced originally upon the leaden pieces, in uniformity with the pi^tice on the 
silver series, they were arbitrarily Applied or omitted at the will of the die-sinkers. 
There are no less than five very clear examples of the use of these prefix dots, and 
were it not for the knowledge gained from fig. 30, where it is impossible the sign 
could import /loo, a supposition might have arisen that, in the case of the 
legible date on a leaden coin of Colonel Sykes*, the figures employed 

might be intended to convey the number 382; but it will be seen in this, as in 
every other example of the use of these symbols, that, although wanting in local 
value, they are uniformly placed in the order in which they should be read. 

Weighing: the whole evidence on the subject, and the fact of the one and the 
three havingheen found in the needfully corresponding forms, there can be but 
little objection to adopting the two as designed by the two lines, when clearly 
defined, which succeed any decimal figure, notwithstanding the occasioxial appear- 
ance of a similar fonn as an| at present, inexplicable prefix to dates ctamting by' 
hundreds. 

Ij •The H, ^ 1 = 4 of the copper-plates, may be fairly 

admitted to a common identity, and, aa such, may each and all be invest^ with. 
• the value asngned to the last by the formal testimony of the Copper-plate Grantt 
in the body of whioh it occurs. 

The coin characters are seen to vary in some of the subsidiaiy and minor 
details, Buoh as has already formed thosubjjsot of remark in the casjBS of the 
and In the present instance, the additions would seem to have been fonciful 
in the extreme, and to .have been added or withheld m the most arbitrary and 
updetennined manner. 

The of the cc^per-plaies^ which themselyes povp its valimi 
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periods of retention of authority were limited directly and definitively 
by law, or terminable irregularly at the will of the majority : in either 
case it will be necessary to allow for the infiuence of a degree of 
prestige or direct power attaching to the particular fiimily for the 
moment most prominent, which has led to the election of so many sona 
of rfijas. 

possibly be the more modem correspondent of the^ of the coins: the latter sym- 
bol occurs but rarely, and the accuracy of its form, as at present given, cannot be 
altogether relied upon, as the only examples of its use within reach (two coins of 
Atri D&m&, severally the property of Colonel Sykes and Dr. Swiney) offer the 
figure in its probably incomplete shape, deprived of any upper line that may 
perchance have constituted an important portion of the integral form. The 
Guzerdti four of the present day bears a close resemblance to the coin figure ; but 
as the Guzerdti modem numeral series does not tally with any possible assimilate 
fiystem as applicable to the units of the more ancient epoch, it is but little use 
citing these coincidences, though as it is possible that literal identities may be of 
more import in their bearings upon the general inquiry, it may be noted that the 

same character as that now found on the coins is in current use as tlie ^ 
of the modem Sindhi alphabet. ^ 

This sign offers an accurate model of the Bengali ^ d. Among the earlier 

• 

alphabets it might answer for a Gupta Th# Tibetan 6 corresponda in many 
respects with the outline of this figure* 

These two symbols—the one from a silver, the other from a leaden coin— have 
been classed together for the present, owing to the uncertainty which of necessity 
remains of the true form of the single example that presents itself on the silver 
money, from its being apparently deficient in the upper part of the character. 

This symbol is an exact counterpart of the ^ ng of the Sdh Inscriptions ; 

• • 

whether from its strikingy similitude to the common modem Sanskrit "Q 8, it may 

be judged to have any claim to be considered as the ancient equivalent of that 
number must for the present remain an open question. * 

This cipher may be likened to a 7 A or possibly to a 7 There is but 

one instance of its use (fig. 31, pi. II.), and this occurs on on extensively oxydised 
leaden coin ; so that there may be some doubt about its correct outline, aa wellSs 
whether it may not he a variety of the preceding symbol. * * 

There is no question as to the accuracy of these forms per ts, as they aie found 
clearly defined on several well-preserved coins; Whether they are conectly 
classed as varieties of the same figure may be permitted for the present to remain 
an open question, as the correct ascertainment of their shape can scarcely be skid 
to assist in the identification of their value and import. The figure placed 'first 

in or4er is a very close counterpart of a Sanskrit ^ r» of the type in nm in the , 

Sdh a^hiM; the second figure is also fairly reeognisable as a erude1y-8ha|^ 
cdmpo^ of Bimilfir value. ; v ^ 
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It mudt bd lulmitted, however^ that though then hre immofoav 
instlinoes capable of citation' aa proying generally the prevalence of 
republican systeme of government among the people of Indiit in these 
ancient days/thore is at this moment but insuffioient evidence* to 
authorise the application of any theory, implying popular government, 
to the peninsula of Guzerdt daring the time of the Sdbs. 

It is novr necessary to determine to what mra these dates 8ho*nld 
be held to refer. J. Prinsep, in his latest paper on the subject, after 
discussing the claims of several possible seras”, goes on to say — *^If, 

1 There is evidence sufficient to the fact of the existence of republics in India 
in early times, though but few distinct details are extant as to their exact forms 
of constitution. The republic of which most frequent mention is made is that of 
Vais'dli, which is repeatedly referred to in the Dulva, and casual indications are 
afforded of the powers possessed by the citizens iu the time of Shakya (Csoma de 
Koros, As* Res., xx* 66, 72)* ^ome curious information on the general subject 
is also conveyed in the following passage from Csoma de Koros* Analysis of this 
work (As* Res., xx. 69) 

^*The story of Dumbu, a Minister (of State), and his King, Hphags-skyes-po, 
in Lus-Hp*hag8 {Sarukrii Vidtha). Dumbu escapes to Yangs-pa^han [Vaisdli], 
and settles there. He first declines to give his advice in the assembly of the 
people there, but afterwards renders them great service by his prudent counsel*” 
• • « w before mentioned Dumbu is made chief tribune there, and after 
his death his second son. His eldtr sou retires to Bdjagriha, in Magadha.** 
f Further notices of the republic of Vfusdli are to be found in Foe Koue K|,'^ 
from which tho following may be cited as throwing light on the interesting ques- 
tion of the government of these bodies^” 11 B*agit id des habitants de la viUe. de 
Phiek$l% (yaiB*4li), lesquels formaient une rdpublique, et s'appelaient en Sanserit 
lAichtehiwiy ou Litohhe dans la transcription Chinoise* Tchu Li tohhe signifie 
done tous les Litclitchiwi, ou la reunion des Li tchhe’* (Klaproth, p. 240). Again 
(Klaproth, note 8, Les deux rotr, p. 251), II parait que quoique les habitants de 
Vais'ali eussent une* forme de gouvemement rdpublicaine, ils avaient poor taut 
aussi un roi* • Les deux rois de notre texte sent done A tche chi de Magadha, et 
celui qui dtait le chef de I’dtat des Li tchhe ou Liiehtehiwi de VifiVali.” 

Arrian may likewise be quoted to show that self-government was by no means 
unusual in India in his day, as the Episoopi are mentioned as bound to report ^^to- 
the king in those places where the Indians are under regal rule; or to the Magtsm 
trates, where they govern themselves.*' (Indies^ cap. xii., cited by Frinsep^ 
J.A.S.B.,vii.449). 

0 - * It may be requisite perhaps to notice that the following passage in Piinsep*! 

.• Translation of the Bridge Inscription is not home out .by the more perfbet copy 
of the original in the Bombay Journal;—'^ * e * by him [Swanu Rudia 
dama] who, being predestined firom the womb to the unceasing and inoreanng pos- 
sqssiona of the fortunes of royalty, was inviM by all classes waiting upon him 
for the security of their property— fo be their Hi^.** 

* The claims of the Selencidan iGra (1st Sept., 312 B.c.) to be considered as 
the cycle in use under the government of the Sdh kings, are by no means to be 
liglit^y paasjsd over^ if we bear in mind on the one hand the possible subjeetion In 
Greek supremacy implied by the superscription of that language en the locuti eoinsb . 
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kstlj, out of deferenee to Asoka’s temporaiy oupromaoy in the Ou- 

mid on the other the oare with which the leeognitioa of thie tm wie enforced in 
the proTiDoes more directly subject to the Seleucidan rule, as we leam that it was 
^^used all over the East by the Jews, Christians, and Hohammedans. The Jews 
still style it the JEra of OontraoiSf because they were obliged, when subject to the 
Syro-Macedonian princes, to express it in all their oontiaots and dril writings,** 
Gough, Seleu,, 3. ‘^In Maccabees, i» 10, it is called the qf ihf Kingdom 
of the Greeksi** Gough, 4. 

In connexion with this subject, some further items suggest themselves, bear- 
ing upon the interesting question, as to how much of the Indian system of cipher 
notation was derived from, or improved by communication with the Greeks. 
Although BO debatable a point requires more examination and argument to serve 
to justify a definite opinion, than either the materials or the space at command 
wUl at present afford, still the subjoined remarks may not be inappropriate as 
introducing the matter to the attention of others. 

In the first place, it has already been noticed as singular that these Indian dates 
should be found on the coins in direct conjiuction with, perhaps absolute insertion 
in a Greek legend, instead of taking their place in their more natural position, among 
the Sanskrit l^ends and local devices, on the reverse surface of the pieces. 

Next is to be observed the complete absence of any previous example of the 
use of figures to express numbers on any known Indian inscription, or on any 
coins of that country which there is reason to assign to an earlier epocm 

And, lastly, there is the less negative argument, againat the probability of any 
general anterior use of ciphers, in the fact, only lately brought to light, that 
whatever means of representing quantities by symbols may have been in associate 
use with the Indian Pali alphabet, the Bactrian Pali of Asoka's time, as seen 
on the Kapdr di Gm Rock Inscription, possessed no figure equivalents of num'« 
ber^ but the required sum was first writton, and then numerically expressed by 
a corresponding succession of simple perpendicular strokes. It is true that this 
position may have to be somewhat qualified, inasmuch as up to this time we are 
able to cite only the early number fours and it is possible that the higher nume- 
rical equivalents may, in the necessity of the case, have been subjected to a more 
perfect system, as is seen to have occurred in the Cuneifonn Inscriptions, where 
the low numbers were often defined by little more than rode combinations of. 
the equivalent number of simple strokes, while the decimals and hundreds were ^ 
far leu crudely rendered. Bawlinson, J. R. A. 8., x. 173|» Hincks, idem, ix. 
498. 

In addition to this, were any faith to be placed in similarity of charaetem, 
many of the numerical symbols might be identified as possibly of Greek derivation; 
for instance, the 0 is the exact form of the Greek 6 of the Sigean (600 and Odd 
B.C,) and Apollonian (a few years b.o.) alphabets; but so also is the Indian cipher 
0 recognisable as a Greek 6, as indeed the Pali Q th itself is absolutely identical 
with the 8 of the Nemean and Athenian forms of the same letter. The Indian 
s approaches closely to the outline of the Greek g of Cadmus, and of the Sigean 
oharaetera. The coin figure QQ likewise a perfect rendering of tiie Attio Q 
(400 B.G.). (See Fry*s Pantographia.) 

Amid all this^ on the other hand it is amply manifast that whatever of enlarged 
ideas of armngement and distribution of numerals the Ifidians may perchance 
haverowed to the Grerim, they did not getterally adopt thefr letteni, or even their 
Utecal equivalent ^ntem^ la modified to mit their 09 m alpluibet; and jiu^ging 
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peQin^iulqQ t^ke Ba<Ubi»t ih«^ 800^ iiritt 

leq.TQ 158 b.o*» about a century after Aeoka, and in every respect tbe 
period I should like to adopt, ivere it possible to establish any more 
pertain, grounds for its preference*,” In addition to the limited gqUt 
fidence in the value of his theory expressed by the proposer himself, 
there e^e further objeetions to its reception that appear to have es- 
caped bis observation. In the first plaoe, as regards any probsble 
deference to Asoka’s supremacy, Prinsep himself had already re- 
marked, in his comments upon the Sdh Inscription, which formed the 
main subject of the article, whence the above extract is taken, iha^ 
^^tbe brahmanical population pf the distant province qf Surdshtra 
probably had but little affection for the Buddhist monarch, who is not 
even honoured in the inscription with the title of rdja— being simply 
styled Asoka the Mauryc^r This passage in itself seems to refute 
sufficiently any notion which would imply needless adoption or con- 
tinued use of a strange mra, introduced, as assumed, in the first 
instance, by a monarch whose memory is here seen to be treated with 
such scant respect. In the second place, whatever may have been the 
amount eff actual currency of the Buddhist ‘^ra itself, the probability 
of its employment on the coins of the Sdb king is weightily ' 

controverted by the fact, that itVas not so used on the monuments of 
the Buddhist kings themselves — {Fiyadasi^) Asoka’s own inscriptions 
being invariably dated in the years of his reign* (or after hU con- 
secration”). * 

The mra it is now proposed to apply to the coin dates, in super- 
cession of the Buddhist oycle, is entitled the Sri Harsha, the veiy 
existence of which, as a cycle, has only lately been made known to 
Orientalists, through the medium of the publioation of a portion 

• 

from the atrioUy Indian forms retained by some of the Uter^ figures, now 
seen to have, been use under the S&hs of Guzerdt, it is ahnost necessary to infer 
that the original outlines of the figures themselves were either drawn iramanr 
anterior Sanskrit or else from a more purely Pdli alphabet than that concurrently 
employed in ordinary writing, the admission of which fact in itself goes fas to 
demand a oonseqnent concession that the Indians were not indebted to the Grsekg 
any assistance in the matter. 

; 1 Hate on a coin of Swtoi Budra Sdh, the 14th prince in the pmm list 

t J.A,«.B.,vU,a54. 

* J*A.S.EL,vU, 345k 

. It is necessary to slate that the identity of Piyadasi and Asoka has not 
remained unquestioned (see Wilson, J. B« A, S., viu, 309; Troyer, Badja Taz^t 
gini, ih 313), though the arguments as yet adduced |o shake faith in the foct are 
aeitrmiy sufficient to meet tim, various oonourriBg proofs to which they are 
opposed^ on ettps hand, Jiassen» J. A, 8. &, 1940, p. 751). 

, f B., vut ^30* 
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of the valaable works of AlbirAn} relating to India. The extracts 
appended below^ sufficiently detail the history of the Sri Harsha 
^ra; all that need be said in this place is, that asdts commencement 
dates 457 b.o., the epoch of the Sdhs at present constituting our list, 

1 « On emploie ordinairement lea ires de Sri Hancha, de Vikramaditya, de 
Saea, de Ballaba, et des Gouptaa.** 

** Lea Indiana eroirent que Sri-Haracha faiaait fouiller la tern, et dierbhait ce 
qni pouvait ae trouver dana le sol, en fait d'anciena irdaora et de richeaaea 
enfouiea; il faiaait enlerer eea richeaaea, et pouvait, par ce moyen, a'abatenir de 
fouler sea aujeta. Son hn eat miae en usage k Mahourah, et dans la province de 
Canoge. J’ai entendu dire k un hornme du pays que, de cette ete a eelle de 
Vikramaditya, on comptait quatre cents ana; main j'ai vu, dans ralinanaoh de 
Cachemire, c^tte dre recul^e aprea celle de Vikramaditya de 604 ana. II m*est 
done venu des doutea que je n’ai pas trouv4 moyen de rdaoudre * * .** AIM- 

rdnf, Beinaud, p. 139. 

Again— L*tre des astronomea commence Tan 587 de Pere de Saea (665 a.n.). 
C*est a cette ere qu'ont 4t6 lapport^ea lea tables Kanda kbdtaca, de Brahmagupta. 
Get ouvrage porte chez nous le titre de Arcand. D*aprk cela, en a'en tenant k 
Pan 400 de Pere de Yezderdjed, on se trouve sous Pann4e 1488 de Pere de Sri- 
Harscha" [457 b.c.]. Ibid, 143, 144. 

The difficulty noticed in the first of these extracts seems capable of Explanation 
by the fact that in the year 607 a.d., or 664 Vikramaditya, an important revolu- 
tion occurred on the occasion of the death of Hanha Vardham^ of Kanouj, which 
may possibly have given rise to the secofid Sri Harsha ^ra of the Kashmir 
Almanack. M. Beinaud has the following remarks upon the changes which took 
placeon the decease of Harsha Vardhana: — o 

L*an 607 de notre ere, une revolution fit ddehoir la ville de Canoge du haut 
rang qu’elle occupait. Cette revolution eut lieu k la mort du roi Harcha-Vard- 
hana, dont le pere se nommait Prakara-Vardhana, et dont on avait juaqu'ici fait 
descendre le rEgne jusqu’au Xl'^ siecle. La population de PHindostan actuel so 
partageait en brahmanistes et bouddhistes. Harcha, partisan zeie des boud- 
dhistea, auscita dea embarras aux brahmanistes; en m4me tedips il fut force, par 
suite de sea profusions, d’augmenter les impdts, ce qui mecontenta le teste de sea 
aujeta. Harcha, etant mort, son fils aine, Karadja- Vardhana, fut attaque par un 
prince ami dea brahmanistes, et tue par trahison. Le frEre de Karadja, nomme 
Siladitya, eut beaucoup de peine k se mettre en possession du trdne de sea 
aneEtrea; lea princes feudataires se souleverent; Siladitya fut obligd de renoncer 
an titre de maha-radja ou grand-radja, et Punitd politique fut a jamais rompne.** 
Analyse d*un Mem. G4bg., p. 20; also Gdog. d'Aboulfdda (Traduction), 
i. 337. 

This solution of the difficulty— in making a second Srf Harriia JEi»-also 
removes an important objection to the application of the first Sri Harsha Cyele*- 
as confounded in AlbfrdnPs observations — to Cfuzerdt dates: inasmuch as the local 
use of the sera noticed in the Arabic text must now be held to refer to the sp6ch 
derived from that one Of the two Harahas who lived nearest to AlbirOnro own 
time. This latter cycle would moreover possess peculiar claims to local eurreney 
in Kanouj, Ac., which could hardly have been demanded for an am, even then so 
muph a matter of antiquity, and so little known its detail^ as lAs original Srf 
Ha^lia» eommenobg 457 b.c; 
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by ihiff tciirt, iQay be broadly etated to fall froiki about IdO 
or 170’ to 00 or 50 b.c*‘ 

Beyond ’tbiB e^dence^ there is little left but conjecturOi tliough it 
is Satisfaetory to find that there is no direct testimony or admitted 
inference in any way adverse to the reception of the epoch now 
assigned to the S^h princes* 

It is known that Asoka’s empire of Magadha did not survive in 
its pristine glory any very lengthened period beyond his decease 
and the tenor of the Sdh Inscription^ while it clearly recognises Asoka’a 
bygone supremacy in the province of Ouzer^t, claims for its own kings 
no*very remote succession to this local power-^with the requirements 
of this portion of the question the coin dates, explained as referring 
to Anno Harshse, in all respects coincide. 

It is generally held that Demetrius* invaded India some time 
closely anterior to, if not contemporaneously with, the date above sug- 
gested as that of the establishment of the S4h Dynasty in Guzerdt; 
but it is nowhere shown to what limit either his arms or his permanent 
dominion extended : the fact of his possession of supremacy on the 
lower Indus, if decided upon, would lead readily to the suspicion that 
the Greek upon the Sdh coins might in some measure be due to this 
influence, and that in attaining their leading position in the Western 
Peninsula, these princes afiected a Greek alliance, and perhaps accepted 
subjection, npminal or real, as a set-off against the still considerable 
power of their former Indian masters. Be this as it may, the his- 
torical evidence bearing upon the point in question, if it will not 
explain any of our present difficulties, can in no way be said to aug- 
ment them. 

The trenching upon the limits of the sovereignty assigned to 
Menander^*— who must now be viewed as contemporary with the 
earlier Sdhs — ^is perhaps more open to objection, as Prinsep and Lassen 
both determine that he possessed Surashtra’; the appropriation, how- 

> Dated coins of eleven princee, proving the existence of thirteen lunge all 
within 800 to 400 Ann. Harshes (ss 157 to 57 ac.), and one, if not more than one 
Idng'preceding them. 

* 919 B.&, Buddhist Annalai Lassen, J. A. S. B., 1840, 762$ 238 b.c., Cun- 
ningham, Nam. Chr., viiu 175. 

* Lassen, 186.B.C., J. A. 8. B., 1840; Wilson, 190 B.C., Ar. Ant, 227; H. T. 
Prfaisep, 190 B.a, Historical Results, p. 54. 

* Lassen, 160 ac., J. A. S. B.,4840, p. 765; Wilson, 126 B.C., Ar. Ant, 280 ; 
Cunningham, 160 b.c. to 136 B.a, Num. Chr., viii. 175. 

s A.8.<B., vi. 290; Lassen, J. A. S. R., 1640, p. 783. Ounningham, fNum. 
Gbr;, viit 191^) hss the following observationB on the subjeet of Apollodotus* 
possMiions In ffiese parts. , It is to be premised that Capt Cimningliam places 
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hT€T, T6sts npoh a doubtfnl text and aft ameiided r^Ing, and the 
inference has not been altogether concurred in by Profeseor 'Wilson^ 
The supposition of a recognition of Greek suzerainty by the local rulers 
of Guzerdt perhaps sufficiently meets the wants of either one case or 
the other j but if we are to admit to the full the claims to Indian 
sovereignty advanced by Rudra D^md^ in his Gimdr Inscription, and 
to hold him to have reigned towards the conclusion of the third 
century Annb Harshm, he, or some of the preceding members of the 
Sdh family, must have shared with the Su Sakas^ the succession to the 
dominions heretofore assigned to Menander, to an extent much beyond 
the bounds of the bare peninsula of Gnzerdt. 

More importance than seems justly its due has been attributed to 
the fact of Menander's coins having been found current at Baroacb* on 
the occasion of the visit of the second Arrian. Had the epoch spoken 
''to been nearer the date of the rule of the Greek king, the locality, to 
'which the observation refers, less remote from the seat^ of his govern- 
ment, Baroach less important as the western emporium of the trade of 
Central India, or the produce of Menander's prolific mints less abun- 
dant in other quarters, more credit might have been conceded to the 
deduction attempted to be established from the circumstance. As it 
is, it proves nothing as to the local sovereignty of Guzerht of two 
centuries before % more especially as its real origin has now been ex- 


Apollodotus* accession in 165 b.c., and makes Menander succeed to certain por-* 
tions of his dominions in 160 b.c. 

“ This monogram I have found only upon a single coin of Apollodotus. It 
forms the syllable OYZ, possibly OYZHNH, the city of Ujain, which we know has 
Existed from a very early period. 1 believe that Patalene and Syrastrene formed 
part of the dominions of Demetrius, which were wrested from him (by Euefatides 
during his Indian campaign. It is possible also that some part of the province of 
Larikd was subdued by the Greeks; and I should certainly eiot be surprised to 
find this monogram on the coins of Demetrius and Eucratides. Apollodotus may 
very probably have succeeded to the possession of these southern conquests, but he 
could only have held them for a Very short time.’* 

1 Upon examining the coins, however, of this prince, we have every reasoh to 
believe that he never was king of Bactria, but that he reigned over an extenBivi& 
tract, from the foot of the Faropamisan Mountains to the sea. How far he held < 
sovereignty on the east of the Indus, or even in the delta of that river, is some- 
what doubtful, as his coins have not been found in those directions.’^ Ar. Ant, 28U 

* Cunningham, Num. Chr., viii. (Table)| Ar. Ast., 813 ; Lassen, i, A. 8. B., 
,1640, 768. 

* Lassen, J. A. S. B., 1840^ p. 733; Wilson, Ar. Ant., 280. 

* “ Kifoul, and here was in all probability tite royal capital of Menander.” 
*An Ant, 281. 

* Vineeiit hod already shown the real value of the fact in hfis efoseftaffons to 
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plained bj Professor Wilson yli., that the Greek silver money was 
[intentionally] retained in oiroulation by the Indo-Scythians, in con-< 
current association' with their own gold coinage. 


In bringing these observations to a close, it may b^ expedient to 
recapitulate in a tabular summary the principal dates proposed for 
adoption; and, while quoting^ definitively the more prominent fixed 
epochs, to avoid any aim at exactitude of subordinate detail, and rest 
content with indicating generally the relative position the various 
races, dominant in Guzerat during the several intervals, are supposed 
to have occupied. 


the following effect: — ^‘That the coins of these princes should pass current at 
Barugdza is no more uncommon than that the Venetian sequin and the Imperial 
dollar should be at this day current in Arabia, or that the Spanish piastre diould 
pass in every part of India and the East$ that is^ round the world, from Mexico 
to Manilla, and in some instances, perhaps from Manilla to Mexico again.** Vin- 
cent, Commerce, &c., ii. 204. 

' Ar. Ant., p. 348. 
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LIST OF DATES befebbtho to GUZERAT, 

WITH THX DTNASTIB8 INTBRVXNINO BBTWXBN THE SEVERAL FIXED EPOCHS* 

CHANDRA GUPTA MAURYA ... 316 b.c.» 

ASOKA . ^ 247 B.C.* 

One or more SAH KINGS. 

Thirteen SAH KINGS* All^ from . . 157 b.c. 

date in the fourth century of 
what may be assumed to re- * ^ 
fer to the Sri Harsha 

437 B.C* ^ • ^7 B.C. 

INDO-SCYTHIC CONQUEST ... 26 b.c. 

GUPTAS. 

YALABHI ^RA commences . • • • , 319 a.d. 

* Wilson, Vishnu Purina, pp. 468, 469, note 21; see also Introd., Hindu 
Theatre, iiL 

• Tumour, " Mahawanso;** but taking WilBon*s fixed date of 316 b.c* for « 

Chandra Gupta's acces^on, and accepting the Furinic evidence of the length of 
Chandra Gupta's and Vindusara's reigns at 24 and 26 years respectivelyj Asoka's 
accession wiU iail in 266 b.c* : the Furinas give him a reign of 36 yean* 


vea wB wtsm m amtOBmi. 
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LIST OF KINGS. 


1 ISWABA SATTA, Son of Vaiduu 

8 j^BUORA SAH (SINHAf ) L, Son of Swtmf Jim DtfmA 

3 ASA DAHA, Son of Budn Stfh. (No. 3.) 

4 DAMA SAB, Ditto. 

# VIJATA SAH, Son of 'D4ni< S«h. .. 

‘ fi VIBA DAHA, Ditto.' 

7 DAMA JATA SBIVAH, Ditto. 

3 .^BUDBA SAH U., Son of Vim DtfmA (No. R) 

9 VISWA SINHA, Son of Rndn Sib. (No. 8.) 

10 BVDBA SAH IIL, Ditto. 

11 Atftl DAMA, Ditto, 

12 YISWA SAH, Son of AM DCmA (No, II.) 

13 SvAM BUDBA DAMA. (No Coins.) 

14 StTAMi BUDBA SAH IV., Son of SwAnf Bndn D<ni4. 


VOt. XU. 


E 





't r ' XT.?*"*; 

DETAIL OF THE COINS;; 


IsT Kino. 

ISWABA-DATTA. 

Figurech-l (E. L C.), 2 (yfyn^), Plate 1. ; and Ko. 1, Plate II.' 

Oby. Bust of a maoi facing to the rights with a flat cap or hel'* 
met^; the hair is arranged in flowing curls oyer the back of the neek, 
a long thin mustache decorates the upper lip^ and a carionsly<4onned 
ornament depends from the ear; around the neck is seen the border 
of the robe^ and towards the margin of the piece^ enetrcling the entire 
head^ is inscribed a legend^ which in the coins of this prince is exclu- 
sively composed of Greek letters. Prominent among those on flg. 1 
is to be noticed the lower portion of a clear well<*cat Bigma. 

It will be seen^ from the specimens of the coins of the succeeding 
rulers^ that an innovation was almost immediatdy effected in the 
contents and arrangement of the obverse legend, as found on the 
money of Iswara-datta, inasmuch as towards the commencement of the 
Greek legend a set of three ciphers are hereafter invariably inserted, 
which are Supposed to convey the record of an Indian date. 

Bev. The central symbol consists of a series of three semicircles 
arranged in the form of a pyramid ; this emblem is recognisable either 
as the Buddhist Ghaitya, or the Mithraio flame; below is a wavy line, 
which it is not unreasonable to identify with a similar Egyptian hiero* 
glyphic symbol employed to denote woUr; above the central device is a 
figure, in the shape of a half moon, which is repeated^on the left of the 
field, and in the corresponding space to the right is fou^d a cluster 
of stars, usually seven in number, one of which occupies the centre 
of the constellation ; at times this stellar assemblage is resolved into 
a single rayed star or sun. Nearly touching the marginal line, which 
forms the outer circle of the field— expressed in admirably designed 
Devandgari letters— is inscribed the following legend^ 

Tnit ^ jc- 

M(AAKakaiTapata ImarardatUua 7an^ 

\ 

^ I The avenge weight obtained from forty-seven i^eeimenB of these sflvec 
ooin^ taken at random from the entire series, gives a return of 30*4 grainSi 
There are several examples of a full weight of 36 grains. 

* Possibly a native adaptation of the Macedonian ffeiiria, which is seen to 
have been a frvonrite head-dress among the Bactrian Greeks; but judging from 
the Mt of the inbridiaxy indicaflonsi it is flkely to have had a more iOedi Srigin. 




!I^ (HnUiHnu. 

Dr. Stevensoii* pvofQirod ip nm^ f4 bSaet ot this 

prince as Bdht^ guess was hardly jusljfied by the ehoraoters 
remaining on the piece he quotes in snpport of his assnmpfioh (fig. 2) ; 
but the dear letters on Colonel Wynch’s. coin completely set the 
question at rest that the tme designation is fartlla. 

Among the peculiarities to be noted in the legend is the use o| the 

long Towel in the initial or complete form of the letter; the 

initial long has not been found on the associate Oirnar Bock 

Inscriptioi^^ or among any of the anterior Fall alphabets; blit a letter 
identical with tbe coih character Is seen in fall currency both on the 
Oupta Qiruar monnment| and on the succeeding OnzeriLt dated plates 
it would perhaps be inferred from these data^ that a more modem 
epoch should be assigned to the coins bearing this letter than to the 
Bridge Inscription^ which has hitherto been assumed as nearly con- 
temporaiy. It would not^ howeyer^ be safe to rely upon this argn* 
ment^ except as auxiliary to more distinct ‘proofs^ as at best it is but 
based on a negative fact| which may merely imply absenoe of oeeav 
sion to use such a character in the Book Beoords ; moreoveri there hUs 
already been reason to notice the general superiority and at times 
important changes that mark the mint letters in reference to theb Ltn 
pidary equivaleuts— a distinction that has also been the subject of 
remark in respect to a sister alphabet — ^the Bactrian Pali*— wherein 
much greater perfection of outline was attained in the monumental 
writing in use on medals than in the corresponding engraving on Bocks. 

Bat as the sovereign^ by whose command the Gimar Bridge In« 
scription was executed^ is still unidentified with any individual of 
whom we possess mouejj any detailed discussion pf this subject would 
be comparatively nselessj until it is determined whether it is desirable 
to place the king named in the inscription before^ amofn^^ or (j^/Ut the 
swies of princes known only from coins. 

* It will be observed that the word Pntba dijBTers from the tenn 
employed on tbs coins of tbe other monarciis^ in the use of iheBend 
t^binsteedof tim uaoal Baoskrit tr. 
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2ifD Kino. 

RUDBA SAH, son of JIWA DAMA. 
t fifgams (Prinsep), 4 (R./. &), 6 (E, 1. C.), Plate I.| No. 9, Plate XIL^ 

Obt. Head as usual. No. 3, figures ^ f ; imperfwt l^gond 
iA¥0)rAju. No. 4, No. 5, figures illegible; imperfeof 

Greek legend AlOAYItmii^.. (a possible oormption of AIONYnoy*), 

Bbf. Sjinbols as usual. Legend — 

TTir; WPT9 TS[ ^ 3^ • 

Rdjnah KshoArapaM Rttdra saJma Sw6m\Ttm Ddmd pmJtroia. 

The initial letter of Swdmi is sometimes written instead of 
and the short ^ is used in both Swdmi and Jiwa in place of the long 
onCp ^e This last name has hitherto been read as Jina but 
the more perfect coins now engraved prove clearly that tl)e word is 
Jhoa 

On one coin of this king (Prinsep) is to be seen a very distinct 
inscribed over the first Xf of has hitherto been vead as ?rn[ 
Sdha, but which should probably now be received as Sinba. 


3rd Kino. 

A$A DAMA. 

Figiins-^ (E. 1. 0.), 7 (Steoart), 8 (Stenart), Plate Lt No. 8t Plate IIL' 

Obt. Head as usnal. Fig. 6, legend illegible. Fig. 7^ *3 ^ * 
Dr. Bird has Hhree of this king’s coins with the decimal after the 

Iter. Symbols as usnaL Legend— 

Tjni ^nuT Tnr: ^ vrv ^ 

Rdjnah KAa/tnupan Afd DAmah Kajnah Kthatn^dcua Rvdra S4ha 

putnua. 

Tjine tea king of tUs name among'tiM Baotafiim GN(h% made kan^ to ue 
by Us mhi|% fa their typw seem to eouBiet Urn iriiSt 



vest s&t ittihls 'of (jftftXsHm. 

The name of tbia tnonaraki bas^ beretofSiao boon fOBdond; aa 
^Ttrr Ag<^ tMmd, tbe amaU central atroke it) tbe second letter 

of ^ Icuijfa name baying eaoajted the eye of Mr. Stenarfa Italian 

\ 

engmrerg from ^liose plates alone Prinsep deciphered the legends on 
tbe coins of this prince. The reading now proposed<-«>inyolying the 
acceptance of the character as the equiralent of the modem § 
•may he readily justified by a reference to the current forms of the 
oldf letter^ either on the coins^ or on inscriptions of a closely subsequent 
date, though it is freely to be admitted that the outline of the letter 
itself was by no means fixed or immutable^ Inasmuch as it is seen to 
occur as • (coins of let and 7th kings)^ ^ (figs. 15, Ifi, and 23), and 
as rq (fig. 22, See.) in the different combinations it enters into on the 
coins; and as Wf (Sdh Inscription), (Oupta Oirnar Inscription, 
Jour. Bombay Branch As. Soc.), and fit (Guzerdt Pldtes) on the 
yarlous inscriptions of a proximate mra. 


4th Kxno. 

DAMA SAH. 

(Commuiiieated by Dr. Bird.) 

Obv^ Head as usual. Legends and date 1*3 ^ 
recurs on several coins of this prince. 

Aev. Symbols as usud. Legend~ 

Tnit w'TW vtvt vtvm TnjV uw 

Ifahd Efhairapaaa Ddmd Sdhua S^fno Mahd EfhairapaBa 
JMhxe Sdkasa putrasa^ 

JWLM 


if 
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jItB Ktlro. 

VIJAYA 8AH, «0M ot DAMA fiAH. 
f^uw— 9 (R. A. $.), lO (PriaMp), Pbto I. ; BTo. 4, Plat* 111. 

Obt. Head as usual. Fig. 9, legend ille|^ble, date *!} 1 Othet 
dates: East India Company’s coin, *31])*; Dr. Bird’s, ”X% *31“ 
•«d'3U tmperfeot legend from a coin of Colonel WynoVe^ eoiu- 
menoing a^r the date, iltllOllClA. 

Rbt. Symbols as usual. Legend** 

TnfV TniV im 

^mr 5^ 

Jt4fnd Ifdhd Rhatrtipasa Vijaya Sdhasa Sdjno Mahd EAct^dpM 
Ddmd Sdlma pvinm* 

In the coin No. 9 , and nidformly in thoee of the 6th and 
10th kings of the present list, is to be noticed the use of the 
superfluous genitive termination ^ affiled to the penultimate vrofd 

ITPf, making JJIRI instead of ISTHI expressed 
in the generality of instances. The name i® usually, though not 
inyariably written with the long instead of the short ^ required 
by correct orthography. It will be seen, on a reference to the various 
Sanskrit legends arranged in Plate III., that much lice^e was ad- 
mitted among the Surdsbtran die-outters in the inWckange of the 
long and short superscribed vowels t T (*• ^fnft and Bftir 

PI. III. fig. 2; III. 8, 11; ud III. 8, fto., &o.). aV 
ifttiiflMtion iltew and amh like eRon vill be accepted witkibc ' 
more confidence irben it is borne in mind tbat the particular inac* 
euraqr MV noted baa, in effect been act right by the mint eqgMTers 
themaelTea, in their occadonal employment of the regular form of the 
ahoft ^ in aame word 



•m wi »sm mimm. 

tfnt KoNk 

Ym, Dm, son Of pm sad, 

E^gnm-ll (Steurt), IS (Steuit), Rate 1 1 Ko, iPIate tit 
0b 7. Headas nraaL Ko< U, Itgend illegible; date, doubtful, 

T. : f- 

Bbv. Symbols as tuaalo 

TO ^ w ^nnw ^tur 

Sdfuah KAatrapOM Tfra Dimmak B4jM MtM KiktUnpaia Ddmd 
Sdiasapitinm- 


7tb Keng. 

DAMA JATA SBIYAH, aoN of DAMA SAH. ' • 

y.Figans— 13 (E. L C.), Plate t; No. 6, Plate lit 

Obt. Head as usual; date, iUepble; imperfect legend ... Ynon . . 
Colonel Sykes’s coin has the imperfect date TT (the second fignio 
is probably a J), and the follotnng portion of the legend, moio . . . 
Bet. ^ Symbols as'nsutJ. Legend-- 

TOt TO Yfz TO TTiiV inir 

TO ^ 3^ 

MtAd KiAatrapoia Ddnd Jata iSrfyak M<A6 Alaliw* 
pataJJimdSdhaputma, 

The fiunmile of the rererse inscription, from vhence the litho- 
graphed legend in Plate III. has been copied, tras taken from the 
imperUttit celu'lt |he Stbmy at the Lidia House wgiated a»% 18, 
FL I. Dr. Sterenson had already ^yen the above reading of the 
king’s name from a second better-preserved coin also found at Jnnir, 
ithlA did net frrm part of the edleolioasent to titeCe«it«^*Kteeteift 
This interpretation has sinoeieetfvadadegteeofeonfinnationfrDiaa 


' •tojRTVBs vtBuarr4)ir 


IP# 


«ciia of CSdonel SykoiTi wiuok vu plseod in i^lMsdifoliwiWooiii^ 
^lotion of the ^teawhidiooeoDpaoj this Ucn^toir. . , 

Snbjomed it a cotreot copy of the letten of the king’s name taken 
from the oda in qneition. 

I ■'-»■ 



8tb Kiko. 

BUDRA SAH, bon of VIBA DAHA. 

Figiicfr-14 (E. I. C.), Plate I. ; Ko. 7> Plate III. 

Obt. Read as nsoal. Fig. 14, date *3 oommencement o 
egend IIYII— — There are no less than three dear examples of this 
same date on diflSsrent coins of Rudra, the son of Vira. Imperfect 
legend, after the date, ilYiiOIIt (Wynch). 

f 

Bbv. Symbols as nsnal. Legend— 

Ttilt w ^ mr: tx 

S4fno Mdhd EdvOrapoM Rvdra Sdhata Rdjtuih EAatrapaia Vira 
Ddmd putnua. 


9tb King. 

YISWA SmHA, SON OF BUDRA SAH. 

P%d(w-lS (B. A. S.), 16 (Dr. Swiwv), 17 (Prins^), Plate I.; Na 6, Plate 11. 

Obt. Read as usual. Fig. 16, date *3 » po^dbly *3®< 

Fig. 17, date *3 9 F ' Legends illegible. Other date»>Hsoin in 
Bti^ Museum, *3 62* (J. A.S.B., vii. 361), *3 6 

Rbt. Symbols as usual. Legeud— 

Tnn wiw Ww TTiit in? 

SdAapvfrtm-, 






1 1 WwinwwijMWD inHMa ^Iflwrto ttmtufptiM 

ftmilur Sd»; Init 
coinii now availaUe 
for f 10 above the first down-stroke of the initial s and condndvely 

detonoine that SYnha is the proper reading of the word. The insorip- 
tions on the coins of this prince vary oocasionally in the introdnetioii 
of the prefix TPfT Mahfi before the Kshatrapa, as applied io 
the sovereign’s own name. 

Dr. Stevensoni )n his paper* on the Jantr Coins^ in the Bombay 
Asiatic Journal, in noticing a medal of this prince, expresses an 
opinion that ^Hhis is a new coin** * * * and this sovereign is 
not to be confounded with his predecessor or successor of the same 
name.** Dr. Stevenson appears to have been led into the error of 
imagining this to be a novel discovery by a misprint in Prinsep*s last 
list (J. A. S. B., vii. 351), wherein this very Yiswa is made to appear 
as the son of Vira Ddmd, instead of what was seemingly intended to 
be said, and what is shown to be the real fact by the illustrative coin 
thereunto annexed (J. A. S. B., fig. 6, PL xii., and p. 355), that he was 
the son of JRudtxt S6h, Prinsep’s 6th king. 


— 7 ^ — o- t 0 t — 
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10th Kino. 


RUDRA SAH, son on RUDRA SAH. 

I1gnns-S18 (S7kea)| 10 (Prinsep), FUte I.; Ho. 0, Piste III. 

« ^ rPig. 18, I '30/ ilOIICt»I3IOIIIl 

Obv. Head as usual. i w 

. I « ^^**39 AO ^ 

Rev. Pig. 18, symbols as usual. 

general symbols as usual, but the constellation is trans- 
formed into a radiated sun? 

xnu WWW ^ TTiit w vr 


Awlra Maim R4 }m MuM EiA/airaimtt MiM 

Sdh/MUftOnm. 




m VBM vnutsu 


■' FHiiMp(J. A. S.B.|Vii.9d5)pMpoa«d<MMifb but ftdwibtlol degree 
of Mttidenoe in bin ovn mggeation^to Nad,^vin eotio (J. A. S. 

PL XII. 12) th« name of tbie prince’s father as Bndra Ddmd Sflij the 
appellation of the Repairer of the Gimar Bridge, as then supposed 
te be recorded on the Bock Inscription near Jnnagarh. Rrinsep^s 
own crin, now in the British Mnsenm (reptodnoed in FI. I. SB 
Hg. 19), does not h^ anj means bear out the identiflcation in qneo- 
lioo; indeed, it definitivelp proves that it was atfeneoii% m the 
father’s name is here distinctly seen to stand as WPVWt without 
any appearance of the additional name of Ddibd. 


11th Kino. 

ATRI RAMA. 

E1gBres->20 (Sykes), 31 (Sykes), Plate I.; Bo. <0, Plate III. 

Obt. Head as usual) date and inseription entirely wantingt Dr« 
Bird’s coin, '^0 

tor. The usual symbols, but imperfectly executed. Legend— 

w ww ^ jym: thSV w ^ 

B4f»o 2f<Ad Bihalrapasa Atri DdmnaJi Bijna Mahd KAoirapata 
EvdraSdhaptOrata. - 

Dr. Stevenson has ventured to alter the old reading of the name 
of this prince, by substituting a H fhe initial UQ, making the word 
Bbatri instead of Atri) in this he *10 merely following Frins^, who 
had abeady applied a similar emendation to the same name, as found 
on the coins of the son, Visvra S4h> tiie 12th of OUT list. (J. A. B. B., 

vii. mi) 

A collation of a number of spemmens of the coins of both ftther 
and BOi^ with a sperial tiew to the Terificatien of the bltiat letl^ of 
the doubtful name->«ven alleiring for a slight variation to be seen in 
tjhu toin of the present letter %distiugniahing it finmi the earlier H 
on tbeerine of Apd DdmA-lMfee lio dWfbt but that Atri is thboocie^* 




THB ol Mkiham. % 

. 1h! fltiVtaInu ^as apfUMitljr 

Mbljr I^nUdf-^by tbe fanpMfMt e t pt Wal oa ‘ghftm i* ifet 

tippnrpvH 4if th* lAipeii^eiilw lb« 0f tlu) old IbMtt o|f tbo 
iH aO (leftb «il may of Hha idoitia. Now, M fhla addlt^ttt! 

oitutditaiM fho only diSbnnee betweoa lbs duo foMi of Hio 
IV of ^0 8dh olpliabet, and one of ilie aeespted repnwbtafi^ 

of the on the Skipta finrashtran coins, the nustake may he said Co 
haye been rety natonl, though, subjected to a critieat examination, 
there were £rom the very lint, decided paleogmphio objections to the 
new reading, in the fiMts that the ){ of the corresponding Sdh In* 
soription was obviously a very differently formed character, and the 
Gupta which was to be assumed as a fixed exemplar of its prede* 
cesson, was in itself of a very unsettled and undetemuned diape 
(PL III., a, b, 0 , d, e). In regard to Dr. Stevenson's case, in the 
very coin he publishee^it is to be supposed to prove his po8itiou>-tiie 
upper stroke of the old though certainly not so prominent as the 
other lines of the letter, is palpable enough to have dedded the real 

value tff tile gbataoter in qntetion. (Bombay Joutnal, 1847, PL 31X1 V. 
fig. 9.) 

In the legends of the ooius of Atri Dimd, tiie viaatgii is occa* 
jti9na4y inserted elter the 


12tb Enro, . 

VttWA SAH, BOH OF ATBI DAMA. 

Figiiies->n (fijrln^ 83 (Stensrt), fkto ht H* Vtm III. 

> vGMt Beadasttnial; fig. 88, *3 9 *3 9f* Ptil . » * * ^ 

Dr. Bird’s coins, *3 9 *3^ 

]^. SymbolB ae nsnaL Legend— 

ijhtt inrr . 

j 8CT«IT 5^ 

AlifttrinMMi Viwm SShaat JZ<(^ ifadd KAatmoaia Atri 

•HFWffWW 




no ' OK HHB ntsihr b? 

Tbs legMtdi on these eoins cell lor no Msuiiik hqrond • 
to the iacfolu nse of the Tisaiga after the opening ^CHV'x 
be Men that the Tisaigs has been nnifonnly added in these atedeur 
tMneenpts of the legends^ aoeording to the re^ttiianentk «t thtl hur* 
gttagOt vi&oat reference to its omisnon in the original snpetseripUoM 
on the coins. A similar liberty has been taken in the rejeotkm of 
final Towel 5 (V) in the same word, where it queers to hare been 
unduly inserted. 


13TB Kina. 

SWAMI BUDBA DAMA. 
(No Goins.) 


14tb Krao. 

. SWAMI BUDBA SAH, Son of SWAMI BUDBA DAMA. 

Itgues— 34 (Ptinsep)^ 86 (Priuep)^ Plate X.t Ko> 1% Plate III. 

Obt. Head as usual. Fig. 84, date ^ O 4 
lea Other datee>^wo coins in the British Museum, and one of 
Dr. Bird’s, 

Bbt. Symbols as nsoali but imperfectly expreesed* Legend-— 

^cnit iWT WWW wsr WTW wnit wwr www 
wrat wsr jw 

EAatngxua Staimi Sudra Sdkim S4fM XvU JMatnt’ 
pern Swdmi Bvdra J)dmd potnua. 

The legends on the eoins of this prince, whidi Ute usually iS!fe> 
]MesMd !n very in^erfeid letters, raiy in the oecaaional emiUm.n/f 

iM fttal W trf WrW- 






.ba«<b6«ii;iata<Hli>M^ilito HHg 

?SI5!W 

whicl&.cMmrs ojD no otl^er coiii^ in sneti entire distinctness of on^ 
lltt4 ^ (Jf. A. S. B.Vvii. 851) gare tliis pieoe to Ain 1)^1, 
But &e mnaining lettelRS of thie^ l^nd seaieely anthorixe Ibis or logr 
definite assignment, thongb otherwise I am inclined to ^cen^ar ill 
attribution itself, in consequence of the detection of traces of a sii^iw 
figure, similarly pla(^, on an undoubted coin of Atri Ddmd, and the 
confirmatory fact of such a symbol appearing in full distinctness on 
the money of the son [and successor?], Viswa, the 12th king. 


SauARB LEADEN COINS. 

The series of square leaden coins delineated in the commencemeiii 
of Plate II. ipay be supposed, from identity of the principal emblems 
of the reverse device, and the general coincidence of the accompanying' 
ciphers, to have formed the lower circulating medium, eonourrently 
with the more valmi.ble silver money just described. The obverse face 
of these coins displays the standing figure of the humped Bull, facing 
to theiighi^ above which is seen a curiously elongated star, ordiamtm 4? 
shaped double arrow-head. The reverse bears the usoalpyxamidical 
emblem, surmounted, as in the associate series of silver money, by. the 
oresoentsylmd stirs. The accustomed wavy line is here, howem, 
c|imu4r0ut miMirdl^ and beloV this occur Ibe 

proposed to accept as ropresenting datea 
yrhese pieces possess vRlue, ih the elucidation of the general in* 
qiiil7i» j^ affirmation of the correct and complete out* , 

fines of nmny of the. . nunierioal symbols imperfectly retained by the 
silvmf coins, in the fact that the occurrence of the different sets of 
1^ isolate^ iniprceBions-r^ro also varying, in themaelvea urre* 
support to the previous idend^tion 
pfl^t&^tiOh at^h^^ the use of the like figures as founil in ano^ 
mailous juxtaposition with the Groek legend on &e oliTdtso of^thA' 
4lTer coine. 





It 

I'll. «7, a ll, data •JflJ I**! 3Ji *5 QQ < 
yig. 88, •JflQl{ ■ J'ig* 82 it a tmemi diej 

Fig. 29 , ‘JCn^ di»oW'P»|»artF 

f%.80, *3[CQ«[£1] «P««100^ 

Estra dates from other coins— [*3(] QQ - S 


Boom) LEADEN COINS. 

Oby. An elephant, laoing to the right. 

Bet, The nsnal pyiamidioal symbol, crescents, and stars. Figs. 
83, 84, date J = 

These leaden coins are all firom the Cabinet of Colonel Sykes. 


Prinsep has published one of these coins (which hCy howeyery 
notices as composed of copper^ dated ^ See No. 22; PL XII.^ 
Vol. VIL, J. A.S.B; 

Before taking leave of the pure Sdh Surdshtran coinS; it is neces- 
sary to mention that there are certain specimens of a copper ooiiiage 
completely analogous with the silver series; and appaipntly mnning , 
much about the same size and shape. (See Fig. 27; PL XII.^ 
J. A. S. B. viL; the original coin weighs 22^ gr.) 

But beyond this is to be noticed the unique copper coin engraved 
as No. 14; PI. XlLy Vol. VII.; J. A. B. B.^ which is remarkabb-«» 
though assimilating in many respects with the silvnr money-H^in the 
rqection of the obverse Sdh head; which is replaced by » figure of a 
Bull; nearly identical with the animal on the square leaden pieoesj 
around which is traced an unintelligible successihn of ^he usual 
Greek-looking letters. The reverse legend appears; bom the inier?a|o 
between the letters; to have been more brief than the insoriptions on^ 
the silver coins; and the characters themselves am perhaps of asUgfbtly 

modemiaed form. Of the entire legend; the words ITfT 

alone are risible. 


1 Prfps^(J.A8.B.2riLtWW)meiififlPsthittlibSoteh|d hem 
WubyltaleiMtGoiisaryfte KhamiwllMMeMe 

to find the pieoe in question In the Prinsep Cabinet in the British MuaMiip 
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Uk 


idf li^'Smons. (Sam.; 

VUs jgmxp of ^ naattiibated— liao boA pUM inuuo* 

diotely after tSo '!^tlfled>fiWb Mriea, on tbe ntittigdi diUfly of the 
fonns of the Defrantfgati letten^ which will be aeon tn ifib fsw le^lblo 
ohancten tmbeabie on the two beet epeeimenh (fige. 98t 86), to 
•approximate eloeely to the most correct ontlinee of the letters of tihi 
aasamed prototypes, especially in the expression pren to those 

mirsble test letters which serve to form the word TTliV* 

Looking to the limited supply and the imperfect eomlition of the 
originally well-executed coins, the utter barbarization of the more 
plentiM imitations, as well as to the want of definite data foe fi^ng 
the locale of their fitbricarion and circulation, it would be haiardou to 
speculate on the detail history of the series ; and though their derivation 
Cmm the Surdshtran stock may be admitted as palpably obvious, tlut 
general mechanical indications disclosed are insufficient to justify any 
demtion either in the one case^ as to their issue eontemponmeouely witit 
their exemplars as money of a once subject but momentarily dujoined 
and independent monarchy; or, on the other hand, when viewed as 
the segwnt imitation of the Sdh currency constituting the coinage of' 
a distinct dynisty, it would be difficult to say whether that dynaa^ 
reigned in Gnaerfit or some proximate country once in suborffinatioia 
to or in intimate correqmndence with the Surdshtran peninsula. 

The obverse surface of these medals offers but little to remaii 
upon beyond the general coincidence of the form of tiie head with thd 
more perfectly executed representations to be seen in the preceding 
series. In the better finished specimens of the present class*, this fiice 
of the ooj^ has suffered so much from the action of time and firtm 
oxidation, that the more exact details, which might have served the 
pnrjgoses of a dose comparison, are altogether wanting; and in the 
Idler examples of the eoinage--a8 has been before observe<b->there is 
•such a striking Absence of the hand, that but slender fitith ens 
be plaoed in the evidences conveyed by the work. One single item 
seems safsly dednoible from the unoccupied margin, to be found around 
the bust in the broader coins, viz., that the use of Greek or its 
representatioa wna here tlisoontinned. 
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The reverse &oe displays a Sandodt margiaal at irst Very 
similarly oatlined to the inscriptions on the Sdh eoins^ and oconpyini'. 
as of oldi a considerable portion of thfi entire fields the mnilral 
ii^ however, altogether changed, and in place of *the jr^rdmid and 
stars, we have the unquestioned Buddhut devioe> the fignce of a man 
^the appropriate sign of the Bnddhist layman^ the connterpart of 
which is found on the Behat, and many other classes of early Bnddhist 
Coins*. 

Plate IL Figiire-.-4l6 (Prinaep eolleodon, to whidi it was eontkibufed I9 the 
late Captain Conolly; found at Ujdn), weight 28*6 gr. 

Obt. Head, similar in character to those found on the Sah series 
of coins, but apparently unaccompanied by any legend. 

Bbv. The lower portion of a crude outUne figure of a man* Here 
Entire specimens show that it usually has the right arm upraised. 
(See also engravings of a similar but less finely-finished coin, delineated 
as fig. 21, PI. XVIIL, Vol. III., and fig. 9, PI. XLIX., Vol. IV., 
J. A. S. B.) 

The major part of tho legend is illegible, though many isolated 
letters are readily identifiable, and the entire word is plainly ' 

discernible, to which may fairly be added, on the confirmation afforded 
by other analogous coins, the highly important words VTVT 
which establish still more conclusively the connexioq^ existing between 
this and the preceding class of pure Sdh mon^. 

^sto II. Figures— 3^ we^ht 23gr. ; 37, w^ght 28 gr. ; and 
31 gr, (Sykes). 

Coins of similar type to the last, bat of imperfect execution, 
arranged in the order of their comparative deterioration. 


1 OsoiiiaX>eKoros,<*Diilfa,**xx., A8.1tes.,p. 8a,seei 11. « 

• An Ant, PL XY. figs. 23, 24, 26f also J. A.8.B., iv, PL X., fig. 16| K 
XXXV., figa 45, 47; and viL, PL XXXIL, figa. 12. 13, 14. Ae., Ito. ^ 

A J.A&B.,iv. PLXLIX^ ^ 
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COINS OP KUMABA GUPTA. 

PktelL Figiiret*».3ll (B. A. S.)t ^"reight 33 gr. $ 40 (Prinsep), w«iglit S3 gr. $ 
41 (Pxiiui6p}i weight 98*3 gr«s 42 (Prinsep)) wei^t 38 gr« Legend^ PL iiS., «• 

Obv. Head bat little changed from the Sdh type; legend, at the 
back of the head, NANO, and at times ^AO NANe. On some aped* 
mens of this class of coins the legend is placed in front of the profile. 

Rev. a symbol, the meaning of which has not been hitherto 
decided on by modern numismatists; it is not impossible that it may 
be intended for a pbacock: the legends are at times doubtful in the 
second word, which has been also read 'HPrcftT Bhanuvira*; but 
the generality of specimens disclose the following inscription 

Parama Bhagavata Rdjddhirdja Svi Kumdra Oupta Mahendrwya. 

N.B. The facsimile legend, given as a, PI. iii., has been taken from' 
the original coins engraved as figs. 40, 41. The coins under notice 
are not always complete in the Sanskrit legends; as instances, an 
otherwise very perfect piece in the cabinet of the Royal Asiatic Society 
has the word abbreviated into '^|3|TVi 8'*^^ No. 89 

lias the same word contracted to TFSITf^. 


GOINS OP SKANDA GUPTA. 

Is^. Mtmey having for the reverse device the same symbol as is found 
on the coins of Kumdra Guptas 

Figures— 43 (B. A. S,}, weight 27gr. ; 44 (Frinsep), weight 23 gr. 

* Obv. Head very much barbarized, but still ]:etaining sufficient 
character to make it readily identifiable as a derivative from the old 
S4h type. On some specimens is to be seen the word NANO to the 
front of the profile. 

‘ Prinsep, J. A. 8. B., vii. 366. 8ee also variant a, PI. III. 

vot. xn. . P 
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Bet. a veiy dobased ii^itation of tho (Poacock?) qrnabol which 
characterises the silver coins of Skanda’s predecessoPj Kumdra Gupta# 
Restored legend*— 

ParaTML Bhaga/vcuta Sri Skanda Oupta Kramdditya* 

Prinsep, in his collated reading of the legends on these coins 
(J. A. S. B., vii. 356), adopted the letter U (^or iT^T) ^ occurring 
after the word (or as he made it), which he found to 

be followed by the title of which precedes the name of the 

monarch. This rendering he would seem to have drawn from fig. 29, 
PL II., Steuart (J.R. A.S., 183T); but as the Uke letters do not 
generally recur, I bave marked this as the exception rather than the 
rule. Other specimens of this class of coin will be found engraved as 
figs. 18, 19, 20, and 21, pi. xii., Vol. VII., J. A. S. B. 


2nd. Coins with the reverse device of a Btdl. 

Figores— 45 (R. A S.), weight 30 gp.; 46 (R. A S.), weight 21 gr. 

Obv. Coarsely designed head, with traces of the word NANO in 
front of the profile. 

Rev. Figure of a Bull (Nandi) recumbent, identical in every 
respect with the seal symbol of the Valabhi family, as found on their 
Copper-plate Grants. (See J. A. S. B., iv. pi. XL., andep. 487.) Re- 
stored legend— ^ 

Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Oupta KramddUya. 

% 

These legends are often imperfect, and very constantly of unequal 
length, an irregularity resulting apparently from the amount of rooiji 
the die-sinker happened to find himself possessed of as he proceeded 
with his engraving. Thus in one coin (Wilson, Ar. Ant., pi. iV* 
fig. 19) the second word appears to have been contracted into its 
initial letter, and the three letters that should have succeeded afe 
replaced by the tvo letters serving to express the word In 
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otli6r instances^ wl^eia ilier» baa Jteao^ a aupfEaboudanoe of Bpaea, an 
jhi one andean htm been ineeated over and 

aboTe tlie words and lettere adopted in the detail abore*. 

Plate 11. FigiireB-47 (Mihi), v^bt 23gr. t 47 {Mthi), weight 29 gr. 

Found in the Doah of the Omgee and Jimnpu 

Obt. Grudelj executed head. 

Buy. Bull couchant. 

The inscriptions on these ooins^ though partially legible^ do not 
afford any trustworthy reading of the purport designed to be oon** 
veyed^ as the letters of the legends^ though clear at different points, 
are in general much abraided, and have originally been but imper- 
fectly defined. These sister coins have been placed in their prebent 
position as palpably connected with the Bull series of Skanda Gupta, 
and though the name inscribed may be for the present unrecognisable, 
enough remains of the different characters of the inscriptions to prove 
that they do not bear the name of that monarch: as such, they raise 
an important historical question as to who their producer, this imitator 
of Skanda Gupta, was. Their insertion among the present engravings 
may serve to introduce their claims to the notice of possessors of more 
perfect specimens of the same class of coins, through whose means 
light may possibly be thrown on this branch of the enquiry. 

3r(f. Coins having the Tulsi device, 

m 

Plate III. Figures— 49 (Prinsep), weight 22*5 gr.; 50 (Prinsep), weight 28 gr. ; 

51*(Aiii8ep), weight 33 gr.; and legends d, e, PI. III. 

Obv. ^e usual head, generally ill defined, but still identicid 
in many respects with the original typo on the obverse of the Sdh 
medals, occasionally accompanied also by distinct traces of the word 
NAN(f. 

^ , Rev. Central symbol in the form of an altar, which is takext tP 
represent the common altar-shaped receptacle of the sacred Tfilsi tree 
pf the Hindfis. Legends restored — 

Fig. 49, II., and c^, III. 

PesiMmlii Bka^vota Sri ISbanda Qvpta KmmddUya, 

P 2 
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I4g. 60, II., and d, variant, III. 

^ Wnr ^ ^ 

Paramo Magavata Sri Skanda Chpta Paramdditjfa. 


Fig. 51, II., and e, III. 

Parama Bhagavata Sri Vikramdditya Skanda Oupia. 

There are between seventy and eighty specimens of these various 
Tdlsi device Skanda Gupta coins in the Prinsep collection. They are 
commonly but carelessly fashioned^ and unevenly struck. The letters 
of the legends^ however, are in high relief, and unusually well pre- 
served, though there is at the same time a decided absence of uni- 
formity in the expression of many characters of analogous value, and 
their general outline is remarkable for a degree of rudeness, similar to 
that already noticed by Prinsep* as existing in the coeval alphabet of 
the drd or Skanda Gupta Inscription on the Girnar Rock. 

The irregularity in the completion of the legend cited as occurring 
on Skanda Gupta’s coins with the Bull reverse^ appears in a still 
greater degree in those of the present class. 


PEACOCK COINS. 


Plate IL FigareB--S2 (JlfiAt), weight 30 gr.; 53 (Swiney),*wlight 36gr. ; 54 
(Swiney), weight 32 gr. ; 56 (Swiney), weight 32 gr. ; 56 (Prinsep), weight 
35*8gr.; 57, engraved from the cast of a coia-:-the orfginal iime p o i poi e i on 
of Mr. Vincent Tregear— commanicaled by Dr. Swiney. ^ 

The facsimiles of these coins have been added to the engravi^igs of 
the different series of medals which illustrate the more especial 
imbject of the present memoir, with a view to show another — ^perha^ 
the final— ramification of the imitations of the old Sdh model. It is to 
be remarked that, judging from the localities in which they are now 
chiefiy discovered, the point of their original issue should be refold 


1 See rcmarics quoted in note 2, page IQ, mprd, and Sie fae^ile.of. ^In* 
.eeription itself in the Jonmal Bombi^ Branch Ariatio Society fipir Aptf, , 
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to tome epot in Central' rathei^ than in Weatertt' India. This ajttribu- 
iioii---'thougkistl4ild8ff^ Aese pieeep a: iiir tomm^lmtTnmoYed ftom 
the more immediate locate of the oircnlatiou of their prototypes-^does 
not in any way militate against the probabilities resnlting from the 
previous history of the series^ whence the standard of this money is 
supposed to have been derived. The possession of both the country 
upon the^Gnnges^ and the entire land up to and including the penin- 
sula of Quzerdt, by one and the same supreme ruler — ^as is seen to 
have been the case under Kumdra and Skanda, if not under others 
of the family of the Guptas — ^would naturally induce a more than 
usually free inter-circulation of the local currencies of each. The 
Eastern provinces being deficient — as the Indo-Scythio and Gupta 
coinages severally teach us — in any sustained silver currency, would 
unhesitatingly adopt the useful intermediate circulating medium of a 
Western state, which bore the impress of their mutual paramount 
sovereign. Having thus found its way into the bazars of the upper 
Gangetic distncts, there would be little hesitation in a succeeding 
dynasty— even of so far purely Eastern origin — adopting it as^ its 
model type for a new coinage, in preference to the Greek silver pieces 
supposed to have been, to a certain extent, in associate circulation 
with the Indo-Scythic and Gupta gold, or the more crude specimens 
of the ancient local mintages that may still have kept their place 
among their i^ore modern substitutes. 

Jn regard to the superscriptions on the reverse of these coins, it 
will be seen that it is somewhat difficult to discriminate satisfactorily 
the true value of many of the letters, as there is not only a general 
want of due definition in the better outlined characters, and a confused 
agglomeration of the distinctive lines of each, but there is likewise, in 
the majority! of instances, a palpable bungling and incomplete forma- 
tion of the letters which leads to a necessaiy distrust in , any mere 
tentative fading) unsupported by such leading hints or collateral 
evidence'^ might suggest or confirm any reasonably admissible deci- 

of the inscriptions on the best specimens at present 
procurable, leads to thus much of a definite conclusion, that the super- 
^acriptions .vary on different coins, which may be taken to prove that 
the entire class represents the mintages of various memben of a 
dynasty, in contradistinction to the coinage . of a single king* 

1 ’^^^gures 10, 11, 12 [FI. xLix., Vd. IV., J. A* S. B.] are of a different 
nmriy alliSd to the former [the Surtf^trans]: they are fimad not onty in 
GmJerat, bot atEaiioQj, Ujjaitt, and generally in Upper India.*’, Ftinssp. 


pherment. 
A colli 
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It will be seen tbat^tbe ayeia^ weight of the q>edinettt tiMl Ur 
slightly orer the usual weight of the S^h and Oupta pieces] tlM diffliif- > 
enoe is^ howeyer^ by no means sufficient to inyalidate the suppceilibn 
of a deriyation from the last named source. 

The coins themselyes demand but brief notice. The Head on the 
obyerse will be found to haye attained much of the marked charaoiet 
of Indian art^ especially in the execution of the eye^ which may almott 
be traced, in the accompanying engrayings, step by step through its 
successive stages of Indianizationy from the classical form communis 
cated by the Surdshtran artists to the barbarous full front optic on the 
side face, which so disfigures the heads on these coins. The other 
details in the execution of the bust have pretty well kept pace in the 
general degradation of style ; but among the minor objects, the atten- 
tion is attracted to the retention, or rather reproduction, of the exact 
Sdh collar. In front of the profile are three letters, superposed after 
the manner of the legends on the Eastern Oupta medals. 

The Indian designers make a better display on the reverse than 
the crudities that disgrace the opposite surface would have led us to 
anticipate. The central device — ^the Peacock — ^is here boldly con- 
ceived and creditably executed. The letters, too, to judge from the 
coin engraved as No. 52, must at times have been well modelled^ 
though there is a failure in the working out of the details, and a con- 
fusedness of the inner lines of the characters, even while the external 
form appears to have been accurately rendered; and to do the en- 
gravers full justice, they seem to have proposed to themselves uni- 
formly to express the requisite superscribed vowels, though these have 
naturally suffered from their exposed position on the edge of the 
piece, in addition to any faults they may have defived from the im- 
perfection of the dies. • 

The style of writing employed appears to follow, at but a moderate 
distance, the alphabet of the Guptas, as in use in thiir Ea^m states, 

and among the rest, the letters ^ 

may be cited as nearly identical with the corresponding charactes^ on 
the Gupta Ldts» The ^ and — and occasionally the if-— on . the 
coins are at times easily confounded, as they are often wanting in the^ 
several openings which should give each its distinctive value* 

Without attempting to analyse the legends in detail, or to propose 
any reading for the introductory laudatory titles, supposed to precede 
the name, I may notice— though distrusting my materials— tj^t the 
names on Nos. 55, 57, allowing for the obvious malformation of , 
letters, may readUy be taken forii^ ^ ^ Sri Budha 
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same that is foand on the inseription on Bhim Sen’s Pillar at 
Sfnn, near Sdgor* Assuming this designation to be eoneotlj read, 
^.'cdllatefai evidenoe derived from the inscription coincides suffi- 
cientlj with the indications offered by the coins themtelves. From 
, tlie former we gather that Budha Gupta held the country lying 
between the Nerbudda and a river it has been proposed to identify as 
tibe Jumna*; no information is however afforded as to the whereabouts 
of his seat of government^ nor can the geographical boundaries^ thus 
defined, be said to convey any very definite knowledge of the real 
extent of the dominions adverted to. Priusep considered that Su« 
iwditia should be held to have constituted a portion of this king^s 
possessions, but the expressions in his own translation of the inscrip- 
tion—- even admitting it to be an accurate rendering — are far from 
implying any such condition ; the occupation of land touching these 
two rivers, taking Sdgor as anything like its centre, would encircle 
comparatively narrow limits, and would not by any means of necessity 
embrace the whole land to the western coast. 

If Budha Oupta is to be looked upon as a scion of the ancient 
family of the Guptas, whose might is chronicled on the Ldts of Alla- 
habad and Bhitdri, and on the Bock of Junagarh, it is clear by his 
subjects* own showing, that he possessed a sovereignty much reduced 
in extent from the empire originally ruled over by his predecessors 
in the palmy» days of the race. 

In addition to the Pillar record, there is also an inscription on the 
temple at Erun, near which the Pillar itself was erected. From the 
incidental notices to be found in these monumental writings, it would 
appear that their execution must have been very nearly contemporar 
neous; the one Work having been undertaken ^^by,” the other at the 
^'cost of,” a certain Dhanya Vishnu. In the temple inscription, which * 

^ Fri^p's tdkslation of this inscription runs— On Thursday, the 13th 
lunar djy of the month of A’shadha of the year 165, when the King, Budha 
GvljM * * governed the beautiful country situated between the Kdlindi 

(Jf^na) and the Narmada * * in the aforesaid year of his dynasty.** 

A. S. B., viL 634. 

The word transcribed as facsimile of the 

inscription itself (FI. XXXI., YoL Vll.), is by no means a satisfactory 
rendering, each letter of the entire word — with the single exception of the ^ 

-^being op^ to objection, besides which the very legible over the concluding 
compound letter in the original remains altogether unaccounted for in the modem 
tnuiBoript. 
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iaberitor of the lands once aekfiWledgbg 0 ^ n!af;ri!^ 

Jus title to the nearly entire north-vest of India may teU be 
tioned, and his dominions reduced to much mote rnodenM boudi tin 
Frinsep was inclined to award him. V ^ 
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LEGENDS FROM THE SURASHTRAN COINS. 
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Witb n view to Qldttiltf 8^^ satiafootorily, by $ $net 

iflMFonce to {a^n^Ot of tbe laedals thenuelres, the important ooo* 
neotion mdrting hetyofo the Indo<€<!^hiaiu and the Gaptasi yhidi 
forme a jmmlneBt in the general q^neation of the dates Indian 
bynaetiea^and in itndf eonatitntea a anbject of apecial nfanance in 
the abore paper, admtage baa been taken the ready paroiuton 
accorded by Mr. B. T. Frinaep to rep«||b}ieh in tiiia place the^atuin^le 
engnnringS;, P^^pMed by the late Jaa. iNnaep in the expteaa dikK|it of 
eafa^liditnji tbia partionlar bet, and originally inserted inthd foMr& 
and Fifth Vditnnes of the Jonmsi of the Aaiatio Sodetjr of Beitg& 

Were these engravings less perfect in themselve^ less exact in 
their tendering of the nice diatinguiahing shadee in tlie forms of the 
old Oevandgarf, BaotriAi Fdli, and oormpt Greek letten^ or lesdaptly 
conceived to prove the precise link upon which flinch of the argument 
of the preceding memoir has been baaed, more apology might be due 
for their repnldieation in the pages of the Journal of the Bojil 
Asiatic Society; bat, in addition to the value now chrimed W thmn, 
the limited Furojpean rircolation of the Bengal Journal tenders it 
prchaUe that they may still prove new to a large majority of 1^|estflm 
Orihntaliata :* and their intrinsic merits and ample com|hSenrive« 
ness will donbtlebs overrule pny remaining ohjertion to ^eir eeap< 
peaiance 

It is n(^ proposed to sXftb l^ty lengthetied deseriptlon jlif tte 
coins depifitsd in tdi ^ etuhe time it may beneceslM^in., 

incfiet^ gsAffe^y the eltM t» fliey severally belong, and ie adte 
t||%]lj|iildlt dll^wted on sperimem, 
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Bir. Aiiuio>Pdl kigend, iaeoiqpletet the geneiial tegtotds on these cobs have 
been gim by Ptinaep (J. A. 8. B>, tU. 646) as iMvafaia rajadldr^jna tab*- 
(nfbtf Uatba MM banta M MMMlMtata Nantata, " Of the great aov«reigi>i 
ti>e king of hitga bob here *aal ereiywhere selaing be earb, &o., Mokadphises 
bodM^." (!hMniiighaa*(4eadfaig is an improrabeot upon thist it is as M> 
l0iri»|f)boQgjiuh Ral u Mr ajata SabahtgaM-SurataMM-Suraia Him Kaphixm 
tala»i ^ (Colaf of be gteat king, be king of kings, the eTery«here>(lestroying< 
hoAb ^ hetO-otbe«woild (of be tribe of) Hiea<ini Eadphises, be preserrer.*’ 
J. A. 8. 1846, p. 484. 
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seenbaiP>6bNnwif«. Beverse, Pjadasmb . 
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Art, II. — Summary of the Geology of South&m India. By 
Captain Nbwbold, i.R.S.j &o., Assistant Commissioner for 
KumooL 

\Cloncluded from Vol. ix., p. 42.] 

W I TH CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE STRA- 
TIFIED BOCKS OF SOUTHERN INDIA^ ACCOMPANIED BY TABLE 
SHOWING ORDER OF SUPERPOSITION. 

PART XL 

Ages of the Plutonic and Volcanic Bocks. 

Much difficulty will always exist in determining the age of granite^ 
since no petrographical distinction, sufficiently decisive to warrant us 
dividing it into classes, exists. The opinion of some geologists that 
the ordinary syenite, or, indeed, any other variety of syenite hitherto 
discovered in Southern India, is more modern than the usual teimary 
granite of felspar, quartz, and mica, is unsupported by any of the 
usual proofs required by geologists to establish a fact of this nature ; 
viz., superposition; included fragments of rocks of a determined age; 
intrusion into other rocks, with or without alteration. 

Dr. Christie', a distinguished observer in the field of Indian geo- 
logy, states that at the falls of Garsipa there is a variety of granite, 
which differs from the common granite of India. It is not so old a 
granite as the latter; is composed of small giRins of white felspar, 
quartz, and mica; has, in some instances, a slaty appearftuce; and is 
associated with gneiss and hornblende schists.’’ By tm passage, 
mineral character appears to have been the only test to which this 
rock was put ; but why the small-grained granite should be more recent 
than the other granites of India is not explained. 

The granites of India are doubtless of two or more epochs; since 
we see the usual granite penetrated by granitic dykes, not only of a 
smaller-grained, but also of a coarser or more porphyritic granite; and 
nothing is more common than to witness the ordinary granite pass, by 
insensible gradations, into the fine-grained and porphyritic varieties. 
In speaking of granite, I have alluded to the insufficiency of 

1 Madras Journal, Lit. and Sc., October, 1836, p. 457* Extract from the 
New Edinburgh Phil. Journal. 
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id Ik teiil «il ihe igli miikB, iid #ith to a 
highly licltilia ttratifibatidi bdtig i dodisito ^mt of ihh 

iitiqaity df a fbvmaiibii^ aad Bdritoiit&lity of a moim drigiajt bmotr 
adO^*teiiid boyoid doibtj that aocoadify and otOA toftiaty bodn mo 
found in a vertical position^ and the oldedi ethbtified i^ki in tt etaie 
* Of petfiBot irepose. I have Been the tettiaify nnmnittlitie litnestOhes of 
Egypt booletefded by gmnite an irell ad lias and chalk strata; #hile, 
dn the o^r hand^ gneiss and the hypogene seriee are sometfanet seeii 
^nite hbrienhiali A great part of Russia^ according to Mr» Mulrehison 
and M. Venieuilj is covered trith the older stratified rooke, Pleading 
in horizontal unbroken masses for the distance of nearly one thonsand 
^ miles. 

While it is indisputably certain that the age of different granites 
cannot be decided by mineral distinctions alone; stilly as Mr^ Lyell* 
most justly observes, one of these granites is sometimes found excln- 
eively prevailing throughout an extensive region, where it preserves a 
homogeneous character; so that having ascertained its relative ago in 
one place, Ive caU easily recognize its identity in others^ and thud 
determine, from a single section, the chrouolbgieal relations of*large 
mountain masses. Having observed, for example, that the Syenitio 
granite of Norway, in which the mineral called zircon abounds, has 
altered the silurian strata wherever it is in contact, we do not hesitate 
to refer all masses of the same zircon-syenite in the south of Norway 
to the same crak The granite of India is not so easily mineralogically 
distinguished as the irircon granite of Norway, or as the stannifehms 
granite of the Malay peninsula; still its unusually ferriferous cha- 
racter^ its embedding Occasionally colophonite and gamet> and generally 
having hornblende as one of the constituents, will enable the geologist 
to identify itiin various parts of Southern India. 

It is chilly upon the very remarkable distinction of embedding 
the diamond, in addition to similarity of geognostio position, that wc 
are enabled to identify the diamond sandstones of Kumool and Cud- 
dapah with those of Nagpoor and Bundlecnnd; and it is upon> these 
grounds that having seen the syenitic granite of India altering, 
bonleVersing, and forming breccias at the line of junction tvith this 
0 diatnoud sandstone and limestone, that we come to the conclusion that 
the newer granite of Southern India is of a more modem epoch than 
these Stratified' rocks which rank nelt in point of antiiluity to the 
hypogene SoHeS, white the latter invariably occupy the lowest position 
in the normal rocks of Southern India. 


^ ElemsntB, Vol. II. p. 351. 
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Not only is the newer granite of Sonthem 
later origioL than the diamond sandstone, but there is gi^ lOaiOe .to 
belieTo that its last appearanoe above the face'of the, waters WM 
temporaneous with that of the laterite, as it is evident that the snrfiiee . 
of India has undergone several oscillations. 

That distinguished geologist, Elie de Beaumont, in the expc9i of 
his theory of ascertaining the relative ages of mountain chains by 
parallelism of elevation, has attributed the elevation of the Western 
Ohauts to a period subsequent to the deposition of the laterite. This 
sagacious reasoner has supposed the great dislocation to which the 
western scarp of this chain is owing, to have been formed at the time 
of the elevation of this tract above the surfcuse of the ocean, and the- 
laterite to have been deposited previously to, and elevated contenypo- 
raneously with, this enormous fault taking place. 

It appears to me, after an attentive examination of this great geo- 
logical feature of India in many situations, both at the base and 
summit, that several distinct epochs of aotdevement must have contri- 
buted to produce the present relative positions of the strata. The 
first-A-one marked by platonic ehergy and violence ; the last — long- 
continued and gentle. 

We see the hypogene schists, through which the granite peaks of 
the Ohauts rise, everywhere in a stato of disturbance, bent, contorted, 
highly inclined, and often in vertical layers on which the laterite. 
reposes in horizontal tabular masses. Had the laterite been deposited 
on their surface prior to the first violent movement, or series of move- 
ments, of which the subjacent granite formed the lever to effect the 
bouleversement of the hypogene sti'ata, .tbe laterite would have exhi- 
bited marks of corresponding disturbance and alteration, which are not 
evident. ^ 

In order to account fo^ the presence of this rock in uVonformable 
and unaltered beds on the vertical subjacent strata^ and' cresting the 
granite itself, both at the summit of the Ohauts on the table-iands, 
and covering the low land p.t the base of the Ohauts to the sea, it may 
be inferred that the violent efforts by which the granite was forced 
through the hypogene strata, and by which it threw them on their 
edges, took place in the bed of the ocean, or that, after elevation, they , 
again subsided, to undergo a second upheaval. 

To these violent efforts a period of repose, or comparative repose,' 
ensued j daring whidi, and the subsequent gentler oscillations of the' 
whole mountain mass, and the low coast tracts at itsieet, the laterite 
vrUS deposited; much of it, probably, while the Ghaut peaks ware 
idetthin the ocean. It is evident from the highly cellular strueture qf 
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rocks. Most of the fragments iare Mttlo water-worn^-4 faMitidiedti^ 
of th^ tranqttil state of Ihe waters at ihe time of deposition. 

^ The dSbrii of the broken np hypogene strata affbrded ampie ma^/ 
tdrial on thd sj^t; and which, had stoong currents existed at the time ' 
of their being broken up, would have been scattered far and wide oyer 
the oceans bed; and the result would have been an ordinary sandt 
stone, instead of the peculiarly structured rock we now see. * 

^ Whilst this deposit Was yet progress, the Ghauts, and indeed 
the greatest part of peninsular India, were alternately gradually raised 
and depressed. The highest and consequently first raised portions 
became rapidly clothed with forests and luxuriant vegetation, which 
afibrded material for the interstratified beds of lignite we see in the 
laterite of Malabar and Travancore. 

The laterite, thoogh not seen on the steeper portions of the scarp 
of the Ghauts, is often met with covering the terraces that occasionally 
break the face of the escarpment, as seen in the subjoined section. 

Table-land 



The portions marked a denote laterite; 6, granite and hypogene rocks. 


The. whole of the granite and hypogene line marked. 6 was once, 
like the portion to the left of the section, the uneven bed of the^ .ocean,, 
^on the hollows «and inequalities of which the laterite was deposited, as 
the mass slowly rose to the surface. There is, 1 think, little ieai^i|^ 
Sdi supposing that the beds on the summit, and those at the foot of the 
G^uts, were onee continnoos, and afterwards separated by the violent 
^ort that caused the soai^, or dislocation, as thought by some writerc^ 
such been , the case, laterite would have been broken up, 
on ite edges, nnd altered like the hypogene sohists, as I have 
VOL. XII. G 
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already explaiaedi Ito imbedded angular pieces bf gi^He JpiWb tllil 
the granite was solid when the laterite Wae defidsitedj ahd Jis ' 

tered state, when seeh in oentaeti that the granite Ihiyi ndt dilbe Mbh 
heated. 

The horizontal position bf laierite, at stlbh hei^tHi sometihSbi 
upwards of six ihousand feet above the eea, in the bed of whieh it 
formed, is by no means peouliat. The sandstone ferihlng the Table 
Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope is elevated bn granite and hypo^ 
gene rocks to upwards of three thousand five hundred feet above tbe 
sea in perfectly horizontal strata; and in the south of Sicily, and in 
Greece, I have seen tertiary limestone rocks in equally undisturbed 
stratification at the height of nearly two thousand feet above the 
sea. 

At the time Elie de Beaumont wrote his theoretical opinions re- 
garding the age of the W^tem Ghauts, that of laterite was wrapped 
in obscurity; but the discovery in it of beds of lignite and fossil wood; 
and its superior position to most other stratified rooks of Southern 
India, claim for it a place in the tertiary series. It seems now con- 
clusive that the great chain of the Western Ghauts was elevated lastly 
during the tertiary epoch. 

The Himalayas, it is inferred, from the presence of the remains of 
the monkey, and other animals inhabiting warm climates, in the 
tertiary beds, which partially cover their fianks above the height of 
perpetual snow, and which now have a polar flora, have been raised bt 
least ten thousand feet since the extinction of these rabes; wlthib the 
post>plciocene period. 

If these inferences be legitimate, it would appear that the opinions 
of Humboldt, and other physical geographers, regarding the age of the 
Ghauts and Himalayas relatively to those of the other ^reat mountain 

chains of our planet, must undergo modification. ^ 

« 

' Age of the Basaltic Greenstone. 

The basaltic greenstone, though occupying origiilblly H tower 
positiotL benbath the earth’s crust than the granite, through the ver- 
tical &siii*es of which it has forced itself up, iS bf course, geologically 
speaking, posterior to it, though anterior tb tbe overlying trap; which 
often covers granite and hypogene rocks penetrated by cakes' bf 
basaltic greenstone. The dykes terminate at the line bf jiifibtibh 
abruptly with the granite, without entering into or alteriiig t&b dhpel- 
incumbetlt sthita of trap or amygdaloid; aC seeii in the 
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A Dykei ^ bilMe gN^Bsieii^. 
B $9‘ew or OYeriyii^ tnp« 
d d Granite. 


This basaltic greenstone penetrates all the stratified rocks of 
Southern India up to the laterite^ which it has not hitherto been seen 
to alter or to enter. The dykes are most fireqtieiit in the hyt>ogene 
and granitic rocks^ aild less so in the npper layers of the diainond 
sandstone forination^ in which period the volcanic adtivity appears to 
have greatly subsided. 

It is evident that the basalt must have been ejected at more than 
one epoch, as the dykes are not unfrequently intersected by others of 
a difierent texture. Much of it was injected into the granite after the 
latter had become solid; and into the hypogene schists before they 
were uplifted and broken up by the elevation and partial protrusion 
of the plutonic rocks ; since the dykes partake of all the displacenieiltS 
of these rocks, «.nd in no ease is the basaltic greenstone seen capping 
them in sheets. These older dykes do not enter into the superin- 
cumbent sandstones and limestones; and pebbles of them are occa- 
sionally seen in the Conglomerates cf the former. 

Some of the greenstone dykes in the sandsone and limestone appear 
contemporary^ with the formation of these stratified rocks, and injected 
while they existed in a semi-coiisolidated state, or as layers of mud, 
gravel, and sand in the ocean’s bed; for the greenstone is sometimes 
curiously and intimately blended with them to a considerable extent, 
and partakes of their bedded structure, as in the vicinity of Tarpiitri, 
Kumool, &c. 

Little mineralogical difference has been remarked, up to the 
ptesciii, in the traps of these two epcchs; but the subject is how 
^mCoted, I believe, for the first time, t have observed in the dykeS of 
the sandstone and limestone south cf Chittywauripilly, in the Ceded 
Districts, and near the diamond mines of Banganpilly, a reddish 
fbliated mineral, in oval cavities, resembling light red camelian in 
appearance and semi-translucency, which has not fallen under my 
flotice in the older dykes. There Is also more calc iq>ar (and occa- 
sionally selenite) in the former, and a greater tendency to a regular 

O 2 
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ptismatio and jointed strnotnre. Both these imps reseioQftieii^^mina^ 
ndogically^ the older traps of Europe, consisting chiefly of basttltieyfid 
porphyritio greenstone, rarely mnning into amygdaloid. I' have 
never seen the older basaltic greenstone of the post-hypogehe^period 
become amygdaloidal. 

Enough perhaps has been said to justify the division of the basaltic 
greenstone into at least two epochs, neither of which have been ob- 
served to continue into the tertiary period, to which I am about te 
refer the great Overlying Trap--a rock often confounded with the 
foregoing. 

Age of the Newer or Overlying Trap. 

The principal eruption of the newer or overlying trap is referable 
to an epoch in the tertiary period between the deposition of the fresh- 
water limestones and that of the laterite ; for it is seen in the Nirmnl 
hills in the vicinity of Ingliswara, breaking up, altering, and en^ 
tangling blocks of the former, while the latter rock reposes on it 
nnpenetrated and unaltered, and often imbed fragments of the trap. 

The elevation of the trap from the bed of the ocean was contem- 
poraneous with that series of efforts which elevated the granite and 
laterite of the Western Ghauts. Numerous dykes throughout the 
great extent of trap show that it also is not the product of one great 
eruption. ^ 

Some geologists have confonnded it with the older basaltic green- 
stone associated with the granite and hypogene rocks of the more 
southern parts of India. It is, however, not only most strikingly 
distinguished from this rock in a mineralogical point of view, as will 
be seen on reference to the descriptions of the two rocks, but it inva- 
riably occupies a superior position, whenever seen in Contact, as in the 
last woodcut. Another striking difference may also ^e noticed,— 
viz., that of the basaltic greenstone never havings been observed to 
cover the rocks it intersects in sheets ; ^ the dykes usually ending 
abruptly at the surface, without, spreading laterally* I have never 
seen it invading rocks of a more modem origin than the Pondi- 
cherry limestone or the diamond sandstone; whereas the overlying 
trap has broken up, and altered the freshwater tertiary limestones. 
Nirmul. 

It appears clear, from what has been urged above, touching , the 
^age of plutonic and volcanic rocks,, that , at least three great epooha pjf 
elevation may be marked in the chronology of Indian roohs^ 
pendei^ of those attending the eruptions of basaltie grees^ijkniO iuKthp 
hypogene and diamond sandsteme periods* v . , , 
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(liN to tiie damond by which the hypogeiie 

xcudeted ciyitaUiind^ and partially gabTerted. 

/ Tfao sepondi— ^posteriori during which a newer granite was^esupted 
ihrongh fissureg in the older, and which altered and disturbed the 
diamond series. From the circumstance of the upper sandstone’s 
oocasionaJly resting on the limestone in less disturbed strata, it is 
inferred that the limestone underwent some degree of dislocation prior 
to the deposition of the former, and consequently that two moye- 
ments took place during this epoch. There can be little doubt, from 
the unaltered yet highly inclined position of some of the beds of the 
diamond series resting on the granite, that much of the latter was 
protruded in a solid form. Other beds are seen equally inclined with 
marked alteration, — a fact significant of a highly heated yet solid 
state of the granite. Some beds, at short distances from the foci of 
this second plutonic disturbance, are seen reposing nearly horizon- 
tally on the h3rpogene rook, or older granites, unaltered, eyinoing 
an eleyation on the solid rock attended with little local yiolence. 

The third moyement, or rather series of moyements, by which a 
great part of Southern India was slowly and gently elevated to its 
present height aboye the ocean, took place, probably, as described in 
speaking of the Ghaut elevation, during the tertiary period. 

These last elevatory forces are attributable rather to volcanic than 
plutonic activitiy, since no granite has been yet observed intruding 
into, or altering tertiary rocks; and the granites of both the epochs 
just described have been uplifted by them in a solid form. The phe- 
nomena of the third movement are possibly connected with those 
attending and following the grandest basaltic eruptions in the world, 
viz., those whiolr produced the overlying trap formation of India. 
The expansion by heat, and gaseous extrication resulting from so vast 
a body of mdlten lava, heaving for vent beneath u ponderous crust of 
granite, &o., seenA adequate to produce such effects. In cooling, the 
portions of the mass still iigmediately below this crust would naturally 
contract, and we should expect to find a corresponding subsidence of 
surface, unless the spaces, as left vacant, be constantly filled up by 
the pressure of molten matter from regions still nearer the nucleus of 
•our orb. 

The numerous hot springs in and around the basaltic region of 
India are possibly connected with these phenomena, and a register of 
their temperature might affbrd indications of the decrease or increase 
of the subterranean heat, whether thermal or volcanic. Some indica- 
tions afforded by the tepid springs of the Kumool and Banganpilly 
diamond formation incline one to think that, in that area^ a decrease 
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of heat has taken place] hut I 4n npt consider thesa pzjEiailpmt)* ^s 
at all conclusiye (Vide Bengal Journal, 1844, No, I 4 S). 4 
on the rooks qo the coasts is also desirable, to ascertain whether there 
is any general or local subsidence pr eleyatioa of surfoce pow ip 
progress, It is almost needless tp add that, during these epochs 
plutonic and yoleanic actiyity^ the surface of India underwent thcfne 
oscillations necessary to the formation of its snccessiye aquepps strata, 
to the eonsolidatipn of which the plutonie and yolcanio heat mainly 
contributed- During these oscillations, thp denudations, of which f 
haye endeayoored to show proofs, must hayp occurred. 


Concluding Remarks on the Glassification of the Stratified 
Rocks of Southern India. 

SUPRACRETAGEOUS OB TeRTIARY RoCKS. 

itTo, 1« Marine Sandstone of Coromandel . — In the synoptical table 
of superposition, the niarine sandstone of the Coromandel coast oyer- 
lies the regur, although the former was described, for the sake of con- 
yenience, first in the ascending order adopted. It was there stated 
that thesp scanty and detached beds, consisting of a loosely agglu- 
tinated sandstone, imbedding existing inarine shells, were raised to 
their present position during the same period as the laterite. It pnst 
he remarked here that this obseryation must be understood as apply- 
ing exclusiyely to the latest periods of the eleyation of the laterite. 
These marine beds haye neyer been found at any great distance from 
or elqyation aboye the sea. 

jSipce the paper containing the description of this ma£ne sandstone 
was sent to England, General Cullen writes me that the beds of it at 
Capo Comorin form a stratum on the beach some ten or twplyo feet 
thick, resting on granite which .occupies the water line, and which 
extends out to sea in large bare rock masses and islets. Abpye thp 
eandstone is a hard, close-grained, cream-pplonred and reddipb llipp- 
stone, also full of shells, which much resemble those in the sandstone, ^ 
and those at present thrown up by the sea on the adjacent beach. 
The limestone can be traced inland perhaps a milo from tho cepi 
^ hundred and hflj fuet aboye it. The Besideppy staud^ up a bed of 
it, about two hundred yar4s from the sea, and sixty feet aboye it, 

Nos^ % and 3. Coromandel Black CUtyj^ Ueyur^ Aneie^ 
and 6^rpf.-^Underneath the alluyial sapds ppd olaya pn which itfftd 
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SUPRACRITACIOOS OR TrRTJART STRATA.' 


10— Htpoobitr Srriis. 


1— Sandstone of ifloroRiandel and Paumbnm, 

and Cape Comorin, Imbedding existing 
marine shells. • _ , ^ 

2— Coromandel Black Clay underlying Madru, 

&e., and Begur (Plelocene period). 

3— Anclent Kunker, and Grarel Imbedding 

Remains of Mastpdon (Plelocene period). 

4— SlUdfled Wood Deposit of Pondicherry, and 

older Laterite (Sflocene period). 

#— Freshwater Limestone of Nlrpnul, Hydra- 
ba4 and Biddhmnndry (Eocene period). 


SicoNDART Strata. 

S— Umestonebeds of Trlchlnopoly, VetdachlU 
liy,^fj|d^Poadlalyrry chreocomteu op 

Btoin. (Garbonllbroos or Deronhw.} 


Clayslate 

Gnartsite 

Tolcose 

Chlorltic 

ActlnoUtlc 

Hornblende 

Mica Schlda 

Gneiss 

Protoglne 

Eurite 

Serpentine. 


VOLCAKIO AND PluTONIO RoCRS. 


J I— Newer or Overlying Trap. 
12— Basaltic Greenstone. 

18— Granite 
Syenite 

Syenitlc Grapite 
APegmatlte 
Pofpltyritlc Onnlte 
Protoglne 
Barite 
Sernentlne 
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the diiee of Madraa and Pondieheny^ and underlying the reoent 
marinie sandstone in many other situations on the coast of Cororiandet, 
is a remarkable bed of a bluish-blaok clay, which strikingly resembles 
tiie regur^ if not identioal with it, and in which lie entombed the 
remains of existing marine exuvim. Below it and the tegur we often 
find a bed of ancient kunker associated with and often agglutinating 
beds of gravel, in which the remains of the mastodon have been found 
at Hingoli. While these beds apparently belong to the pleiocene 
period, the marine sandstone may probably be referred to the post- 
pleiocene, although at present included among the tertiary strata. 
The more modem depositions of kunker belong of course to the his- 
torical epoch, and occupy no place in the table. 

ilTo. 4. Laterite and SUidJied Wood Beds. — Next in order come 
the silicified wood beds of Pondicherry, and the older laterite, which 
may rank with the lignite and siliceous deposits of the miocene 
period. The lateritio sandstone imbedding lignite at Beypoor closely 
resembles the description given' of the brown coal formation on the 
banks of the Rhine, which consists of loose sand, sandstone, and 
conglomerate, clay with nodules of clay ironstone, and oocasionally 
silex. Layers of light brown and sometimes black lignite are inter- 
stratified with the clays and sands, and often irregularly diffused 
through them. They contain numerous impressions of leaves and 
stems of trees.” 

No. 5. FreAwater Limestones and Cherts of Nirmul and Eydta- 
^These cypriferous beds have been invaded and altered by the 
newer trap; and, from their imbedding a number of freshwater shells, 
of the genera pbysa, paludina, nnio, limnea, melania, &c., chiefly 
of species which no longer exist, may be classed perhaps among 
eocene strata. Like the eocene freshwater beds of the Cantal, they 
abound in gyrogonites, and the genera of the prevailing shells assi- 
milate. Both have been invaded and altered by ancient volcanic 
eruptions, and abound in layers of flint and chert. The Bajahmnndiy 
beds near Peddapungoli and Oovinpatnam may he referred to the same 
period. 

Before quitting the tertiary beds, it may be briefly mentioned that 
I have recently discovered, in some caves in the diamond limestone of> 
Kumool, at Billa Soorgum, on its southern boundary, fragments of 
bones and taskcf, and innnmerahle bones of bats, Ae., fossilised with 
^carbonate of lime, sulphij^ of lime, and iron, at depths of from eight 
to twenty feet bebw the surface, iu a bed of reddish marl, indurated 


’ Lyell*s Elements, Vol. 11. p. 280. 
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irntdam of tmToxtin^ vitb neato of otjrtalliied MiI{ilialoo{ lino, 
Thai floor of the ostob is in genenl covered hj o brown dii^ ffomed 
hy the decomposition of bats’ dung, overlying a cmst* of stalagmite, 
underneath which lies a bed of mnd earth, indurated calcaieons day, 
asd the bone breccia. 


SEcoNDAftY Rocks. 

JTo. 6. Cretaceous Limestones of Ferdackellum, Triekincpoly, and 
Pondicherty* The fossils of these beds clearly identify them with the 
cretaceous system of Europe. Those of Pondicherry appear to rank 
with the neocomien or lowest beds of the chalk series. Many new 
forms have been discovered in their fossils, which, it is anticipated, 
will serve in turn to illustrate and throw new light upon our theories 
regarding the disputed relations of the cretaceous group with its 
neighbours. 

JFos, 7, 8, and 9. Diamond Sandstone and Limestone Cfroup.— 
Although no natural section exhibiting the superposition of the chalk 
beds has hitherto been discovered, still, for reasons which have been 
stated in detail, it has been thought advisable to place the diamond 
sandstone group below them. Since the paper on the latter rocks was 
sent to England, I have found a second bed of sandstone underlying 
in conformable stratification the limestone and the sandstone stratum 
which caps it, a section of which is shown in the next page. The 
thickness of the beds I ascertained by trigonometrical observations. 

The fissure in the lower sandstone at E, at the bottom of which lie 
the thermal springs and temple of Moodelaity, presents an imposing 
feature in the landscape, with its precipices, cliffs, and deep ravines ; 
and in the ''true scale of height and distance on which the section is 
drawn, its relative importance is greater than that of the loftiest moun- 
tains and deepest theoretical researches of geologists, when com- 
pared with the earth’s entire bulk. The true amount of di^, ascer- 
tained by a clinometer by Chevalier of Paris, is also retained in 
the section. 

The lower bed of sandstone is distinguished from the upper by the 
absence of the fragments of chert and jasper from the limestone, which 
abound in the conglomerates of the latter. 

The pebbles found in the lower bed are chiefly of white quartz, 
stained superficially by oxide of iron, wUch also penetrates into the 
microscopic chinks by which they are often intersected. A few peb- 
bles of the hardest and toughest portions of the granitic and basaltic 
greenstone or hypogene rocks on which it rests, viz., quartz, homstonc, 



Section of Diamni SandtUme Group» 
P«« MoaMoMiy, Kumool, Southern India. 
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hmiti lydiao stonoi aotinoUtiq ho^^l^Jandat ate (wattepad 
heia wi Gfpfihdir poirtiona )iava l^aan groupid doirp ia(o (ba 

ordinary m^aa of imdatona, wheza tbay ean atill |)0 traeed in tbo 
coarser portions, The iron ora yeina in the anlgaawt rock hayg 
yielded the oolonripg matter, 

In the light coloured chert and red jasper veins and beds which 
intersect the limestone I haye roaently diseoyqred at Nurnoor and 
other parts of I^iumooli Cuddapah> and the Hydrabad eount^i 
myriads of small subglobose and spheroidal siliqepns bodies, often in 
such numbers as to compose the entire substeace of the rook, The 
sections of these bodies to tho naked eye appeared like those of num-' 
mulites; but, under a lens, exhibited a decidedly eoncentrio stiuoture, 
resembling somewhat that of the Stromatapora concentrica, a fossil of 
the limestones of the Eifel and Dudley, figured by GoldfusSj rather 
than the convolute spiral organization of the nummnlite. 

In some, the internal structure is very distinct; in others, oblite- 
rated n^ore op less, and filled up with the imbedding chert or jasper* 
Their external spheroidal shape has, in many instances, been flattened, 
and otherwise altered by pressure. 

In weathering, these bodies fall out from their matrix, leaving its ' 
surface completely variolated with the innumerable small cavities they 
occupied, and which bear the impress of their form. They are oply 
discernible in the finer aud more siliceous portions of the limestone, 
though there can be little doubt of their existence in the opafiue mass. 
Doubts are entertained as tp their being truly organic ; but tho great 
regularity and peculiarity in the structure of these myriads induce 
me to hesitate, for the preseut, in classifying them among ordinary 
concretions or crystalloids. 

Christie dlassed the sandstone with the old re4> apd the limestoue 
of this group with the hypogene rocks, in the transition series, appsr' 
rently on the gaounds of its supposed mineral resemblance to the 
transition limestones of Werner, and from its usually iuolined stratifi- 
cation in the sitnations in which ho observed it ; but I think, from 
what has before been stated, that we are not warrauted as yet in 
placing it with the sandstones lower than the carboniferous qf the 
^ Devonian groups. 

iiTo. 10. Hypogene Christie, for the reasons just stated, 

classed the hypogene strata of the Southern Mahratta country among 
the transitipn rooks of Werner. Others (as I did) have called them 
primitive, from the supposition of their great antiquity, founded upon 
their non-fossiliferous and highly crystalliue character— usually highly 
inclined strata— and their reposing directly upon grupite, latterly 
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it lias been found that the hypogene strata are rbofcs of 
from the Cambrian to the tertiaiyf acted npoDi rendered ei^tailif4 
and mineialogically altered by the effects of platonic heat; -hence the 
terms of metamorphici or crystallbe^ schists often applied to^tEenl. 
All traces of organic bodies in the fossiliferous sebiatsthns inetamo^ 
phosed are supposed to hare been obliterated hy the action of ‘the 
heat, especially in those next the platonic rocks, or nearest the 6m<it 
platonic intensity. At a distance, the schists become less tiered, and 
gradually re-exhibit their truly fossiliferous character. 

I am not aware that undoubted organic bodies hare eyer been dis* 
covered in gneiss, which is usually the lowest rook in the system; but 
Elie de Beaumont has exhibited to the astonished upholders of the 
primordial origin of those crystalline rooks, belemnites entombed in 
micaceous and ohloritic schists ! 

Keilhaus has proved some of the supposed primary crystalline rooks 
of the north of Europe to be altered fossiliferous strata; while those 
accomplished geologists, De la Beebe, Hoffman, Bou6, and others, have 
demonstrated that the marble of Carrara is nothing but an altered 
limestone, of the secondary period, belonging to the oolite; and I am 
inclined to believe, from personal observation, that the celebrated 
marble of Faros is merely the altered lower or cretaceous limestone of 
Asia Minor and Mitylene. Hence we may have a secondary and 
tertiary gneiss, as we have granites of these periods. 

But the question here is, whether the hypogene rooks of Southern 
India are the altered sandstones, limestones, and shales of the diamond 
group, or those of a more ancient epoch. The circumstance that no 
fragments of any rooks intervening between it and the granite have 
been found in the lowest sandstone, added to thaF of its being the 
next lowest in succession to the hypogene series, might be considered 
as arguments in favour of the sandstone groups having been thus 
metamorphosed; but it may be urged in answer, thSt an older series 
of rooks might have been completely metamorphosed before the depo- 
sition of the diamond sandstone; in which case nothing beyond their 
altered fragments would appear in the composition of the sandstone, 
which is the fact. 

‘ The lime which famished the material for those large sheets of w 
andent kunker we see deposited over the surface of gres.t patt 4^ 
India by the waters of springs (many of them now thermid) rising 
^ fr^ the bowels of the earth, may have been derived from beis'of 
limestone in these ancient strata while under the action of plok^d 
heafa Its abstraction may serve to Account tot, in part, that ^at 
defiddMj or nmrldo, so 
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wries of fiontliem Iftdia; aiiA the deeniMe of the keaket 
dipottft q^een to heye keen oontempoiimeoaB witih ikei of jdutrato 
or Totcaiiio eotiirity« 

\ 1 1 know not where to look for a remnent of theee anoient strata lA 
their ^unaltered state, save perhaps in the olay slates of the Sonthem 
Mahratta oountry, the relations of which with the diamond sandstone, 
limestone, and hjpogene schist are of considerable intricacy^ No 
fossils have hitherto been found in these rooks. 

The whole of the oolite, lias, and Silurian beds appear at present 
to have no representatiyes in Southern India, and there is a great 
deficient of the carboniferous, Deyonian, and other fossiliferons strata. 
This deficiency, as stated before, while it renders the geology of 
Southern India uninteresting to the palsontologists of Europe, is in 
itself a subject for profound research in physical geology. 

It is true that Southern India has not yet been fully explored, and 
that these beds may still be discoyered; but sufficient has been 
elicited to prove at least their extreme scantiness relatiyely to the 
vast extent over which they are spread, especially the Silurian beds, in 
Northern Europe. The Silurian strata have been found in North 
America occupying large areas, in some parts of South America, in 
the Falkland Islands, and at the Gape of Good Hope; and the gifted 
founder of this system of rocks is, with reason, sanguine in his antici- 
pations of plai^jbing the Silurian standard on the rocks of China, which 
haye already exhibited such magnificent proofs of their carbonaceous 
treasures on the quays of Nankin. 

Like the boulder formation, the older paleeozoic strata appear to 
thin out and diminish as we approach the equator. I haye searched 
in vain for them and boulders on the southern and eastern sides of the 
Mediterranean, in Egypt, around the shores of the Bed Sea, and, 
nearer the equator on the Malay peninsula. 


Conclusion. 

I have too long trespassed on the patience of the Society to take 
up much more of its time; but a few words in explanation and apology 
the extremely imperfect state in which this Summary of Southern 
{ndiou Geology has been offered to its notice, are indispensably 
in eelf^defence. 

It .j^y ;bo premised, with^t detriment to their acknowledged 
.observations from which it has been compiled, and abo 
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feieif-tlieglit em}>loy6£i of QoVerfiiKeiit^ irith t»re§8i&g hibfi MlioM (EdU 
of duty constantly to respond to; next, that thd 6tt^hor ^old^it 
laboofid under incalculable disadiiiiitagec iU exjploriUg E trc^ical 
eonntly, not only from climate, but from the dense tegCiutimi ifllitfii 
clothes its features, and from the few artificial sections, sUCk aC mluCi^ 
quarries, ftc., which present themselves In European countries. 

The sun’s heat admits but of U very fetr hours’ ex{>Csttre viritli 
safety in the eatly and closing parts of the day; oUr best aUd most 
distinguished geologists — Voysey, Christie, and BeUzar^have all 
fallen victims, directly and Indirectly, to the effects of climate, iU 
their devotion to geological science; and last, though not leust 
lamented, my excellent friend Malcollnson, who has recently suc- 
cumbed under a deadly disease, contracted while exploring the geolo- 
gical treasures of the valleys of the Nerbudda and Taptee. 

My own notes have been made during a period of sixteen years* 
service; by thO road-side, when marching; or in tracts less frequented, 
while on sporting excursions, when the hammer, compass, and clino- 
meter accompanied the gun and spear; for I deemed it possible, even 
for those who run, to snatch a glimpse from nature’s book. 

The heights laid down in the sections across the peninsula, ih 
kbsence of a barometer, were taken roughly by the approximative 
method of the boiling-pcdnt; with the exception of a fow barometrical 
measurements obtained from General Cullen's well known table 6f 
altitudes, and the height of the Nilgherris, from Dr. Baikie’s baro- 
metrical observations. 

It Vras intended to have annexed a geological sketch map of 
Southern India to this Summary; but circumBtanc& have delayed its 
Completion, although the work was far advanced. 

The geological notes would have been continued prCbably some 
years longer, and offered to the Society in a more npened and perfect 
state; but official duties would not admit of their being further pur- 
sued. They have been taken as opportunity admitted, and conse- 
quently without reference to the general system and method which 
should be observed in making a comprehensive geological survey of 
Any large tract of country. 

With regard to the classification which I have ventured to ihdlckte 
fbr Indian rocks, it must be distinctly understood that such atrange- 
mClii is entirely provisional; and one to which I would fain drkW the 
attention of future and more able observers to rectify, correct. Or 
confirm; for, as yet, I consider we are but on the threshold of tfidiaa 
geololiy. The late talented President of the Geological Society, ttf. 
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the BHtkh Empirei toAt lOeanA iemain to be filled dp before a gdhend 
geologioal map of this peninsnla can be published; and yet in uo 
part of the earth over which British rule extends is an adequate 
acquaintance of the subsoil more required. Viewing it as the great 
centre of civilization of the East, I should hail the day when its 
Governors, employing competent geologists, shall direct a comjnre- 
hensive inquiry to be made into the whole of its mineral structure, the 
results of which must prove to be of the J^ighest national value.” 

After adverting to Afghanistan, the President turns to China; ex- 
pressing his confidence that so vast a region may not be laid open to 
British enterprise without bringing to us some accession of natural 
knowledge; and after alluding to the coal of Nankin, and the faci- 
lities of inland navigation in that part of China, he expresses his 
opinion, that, by acquiring a thorough acquaintance with the car- 
boniferous sites of China (which is indispensable for a people like 
ourselves, whose commercial and maritime advancement depends so' 
essentially upon the application of steam power), we shall at the same 
time obtain a general insight into the physical and geological relations 
of her rocks. I would even suggest that agents, possessing sufficient 
knowledge of coal-fields and mining wealth, should be attached to 
those permanent stations which are to be occupied by our forces; 
whence, if a friendly spirit of intercourse is continued, excursions 
could be made into the interior. Thanks to the diffusion of know- 
ledge, our rulers Can now have no difficulty in procuring much useful 
geological information, even by directing their own officers to make 
the inquiries within their reach; and if Consuls cannot found, who, 
to a familiarity v^th statistics, add the powers of scientific research, it 
is at all events well known that our highly instructed corps of Boyal” 
[and I may add H. E. I. C.’s] Engineers contains within it several 
good geologists. Let, therefore, British statesmen encourage our 
science; and, casting their eyes around our vast colonies, apply to 
• them some measure of that geological research which they are so judi- 
ciously and liberally patronizing in our own islands.” 

There is no necessity to call upon the Boyal Asiatic Society to 
echo such enlightened sentiments as these; or upon the Indian Oo- 
vemment— the most munificent patrons of science in the worlds 
to back them whenever the time arrive^ and fitting opportunity 
occurs. 
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AuoNOSt thd many works of antiquity whose loss we have to deplox^^ 
are those^f the historian of Charaz. S^e of them, if oui^ good for- 
tune had permitted their preservation, would have dilSused a strong 
light upon the study of Oriental subjects, which owing to the progress 
of research and discovery at home and abroad, is prosecuted with in- 
creased ardour by the learned throughout Europe. His Farthic his- 
tory, for example, was a work which to us would have been invalu- 
able. Amongst the fragments of his composition remaining, is, how- 
ever, an Itineraiy of a route through the principal parts of Asia, an 
ancient relic of exceeding worth, and which, from its perfect accuracy, 
cannot be sufficiently commended. 

I have, in the present instance, selected merely a portion of it for 
examination, and was induced to the task by the perusal of the Re- 
verend Archdeacon Williams's Memoir on the Geographical Position 
of Ecbatana, and by the circumstance of having travelled the route 
which I pretend to explain. The Reverend Archdeacon tenders ample 
justice to the merit of Isidorusj and although I differ from the general 
conclusion drawn by him in Lis Memoir, and must protest ^^inst the 
use to which he applies the Itinerary in question, it behoves me to 
avow the pleasure with which I perused that labour of research, and 
even my gratitude for the mass of valuable information collected in 
it. 

Had my examination no other object than to invalidate the infer- 
ence insisted upon in the Memoir alluded to, viz., that of Ispahan 
being the modern representative of the ancient Ecbatana, it might 
perhaps with justice have been deemed unnecessary ;~but as the route 
is otherwise one of high interest, and will, if correctly illustrated, re- 
flect a degree of illumination upon many points of ancient geography, 
as well as upon many important vestiges and monuments of antiquity 
still existing in the countries to which it relates, I feel assured that 
the task of investigating its details will neither be considered misap- 
plied or unprofitable. 

The route commonces at Seleucia, the site of which is fortunately well 
known, and terminates at Apobatana, the royal city of the Medea. 
There can be no ^oubt that the latter city is the celebrated Ecbatana, 
m. xit H 
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which> although formerly referred to Tauris or Tabreez by eyen emi- 
nent scholars, has latterly by general consent^ (the Reverend Arch*- 
deacon, indeed, forming an exception,) been ascribed to Hamadan. 

The country between Seleucia and Apobatana is in much the same 
condition at the present day, as it appears to have been in the time of 
Isidorns. The tract extending from Seleucia to Mount Zagros pre- 
senting chiefly a level expanse of desert, interspersed with fertile and 
cultivated patches, in which the towns and villages are situated at 
considerable distances from each other. By these clusters of popula- 
tion the stations and marches were necessarily regulated or influenced 
in ancient as well as in modern times. The peculiar physical features 
of the tract are consequently favourable to the comparison of any route 
through it, the chances of error in fixing the several localities being 
in great measure trifling or restricted within very moderate limits. 

The distances in the Itinerary of Isidorus are estimated by a cer- 
tain measure, the schoenus, — the value of which it is necessary to de- 
termine, before proceeding with our enquiries. The various geogra- 
phers of antiquity have left no doubt that the schoenus was of very 
different lengths in the several countries in which it was employed, or 
that it fluctuated as much as the mile or the league in European coun- 
tries now. The testimony of Strabo upon this point is clear, and 
moreover useful, as indicating in its lesser quantity, the schoenus by 
which, in all probability, Isidorus computed. Strabo writes that 
f he Persian parasang is estimated by some authors at sixty stadia, 
but by others at forty or even only at thirty stadia. When I ascended 
the Nile, I found the distances between towns computed by schoeni, 
but the measures of these schoeni were not everywhere uniform, so 
that the same number of schoeni sometimes designated a greater, some- 
times a less actual extent of road, a variation which dates from the 
earliest time and exists in our days.’’ The Reverend Archdeacon 
Williams has calculated the schoenus of Isidorus at ihree miles and a 
quarter. I have little hesitation in supposing it to have been the 
smaller of the schoeni in use, and that it was equivalent to two Eng- 
lish miles and a half; admitting, however, the possibility that the 
schoenus employed by Isidorus between Zeugma and Seleucia, on which 
the learned Archdeacon based his calculation, may have varied from 
that used by him between Seleucia and Apobatana; which, without 
having verified by investigation, I may yet affirm was possible. 

That the smaller schoenus was adopted even by the old geographers, 
we learn from Strabo himself, who immediately before the passage 
just quoted, cites Patrocles as asserting that the distance between the 
mouths of the Jaxartes and the Oxus, was eighty parasanga (soheeni). 
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We eltfd find that Eratosthenes estiiiiated the same distance at two 
thousand four hundred stadia. This sum divided by thirty yields 
eighty, or the number o^ parasaugs or schceni specified by Patrooles. 
The latter consequently with Eratosthenes calculated by the smaller 
schoBDiis, as did Isidorus according to our conception. 

The distance between Seleucia and Apobatana, as gathered from 
the Itineraiy of Isidorus, was one hundred and twenty-nine schceni, 
or by our computation, three hundred and twenty-two and a-half Eng- 
lish miles. The city of Seleucus, it is well known, has long ceased to 
exist, and its- site is occupied as well as evidenced by shapeless 
■ mounds. As the capital of Mesopotamia, it is now represented by 
Baghdad, which, distinguished by its Moslem characteristics of gilded 
domes and lofty minarets, stands forth on the plain where once arose 
the cities of the Seleucidan and Parthian kings, their successor in pro- 
vincial dignity and rank. 

The high road which in former days led from Mesopotamia into 
Media, now therefore leads from Baghdad, as it did once from Seleucia, 
and as the present city and the ancient site -are situated on the same 
river, the Tigris, with but an interval of a few miles between them, 
the road is essentially similar, and, as will be shown, the several sta- 
tions, with the necessary exceptions of one or two at tho commence- 
ment, accord, whether in the ancient or modern route. 

If while asEfuming the value of the schoenus of Isidorus to be two 
miles and a-half, I confided in the computations of Patrocles and of 
Eratosthenes, as transmitted to us and sanctioned by Strabo, it was 
satisfactory to find the assumption borne out and justified by modem 
authority. The Itinerary of Isidorus, in giving one hundred and 
twenty-nine schcDni as the sum of the distance between Seleucia and 
Apobatana, assigns the respective extents of the several provinces 
which it traverses, to be as follows: 


of Apolloniatis 

• • . 33 schoeni. 

Chalonitis • . 

... . 21 

9> 

Media « « • 

... 22 

}f 

Gambadene • • 

... 31 

n 

Upper Media . 

... 22 

if 

Total • 

... 123 

>9 


This total, as before said, multiplied by two and a-half, yields the 
sum of three hundred and twenty-two miles and a-half English* 

The line of road from Baghdad to Hamadan, ai| measured by Mr* 

H 2 
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Webb; the surveyor attached to the mission of the late Sir John Hiio- 
donald; singularly coincides in its sum with that which we have here 
obtained for that of Isidorus, by estimating the schoenus at two miles 
and a-half. Great respect may be entertained for any results gained 
under the direction and superintendence of Sir John Macdonald; whose 
character for accuracy in all practical operations was no less distin- 
guished than merited. I have therefore preferred Mr. Webb’s esti- 
mate of the distances of the route, remembering that his labours secured 
the full approbation of his employer and patron. There are many 
others, in which the distances have been computed by the number of 
hours travelled, which of course vary more or less from that of Mr. 
Webb and with each other, still it is obvious their results should not 
be compared, as regards their approximation to exactitude, with those 
arrived at by positive admeasurement by means of the perambulator, 
carefully attended to. 

Mr. Webb’s Route from Baghdad to Hamadan. 


From Baghdad to Bakuba • . . 

. 35 miles 

Bakuba to Shehrban • . 

. 27 

>1 

Shehrban to Kizil Robat 

. 18 


Kizil Robat to Khanaki 

. 18 

if 

Khanaki to Kbasr-i-Shirin . 

. 22 

ff 

Khasr-i-Shirin to Pfil Zehdb 

. 22 

99 

Pdl Zelidb to Kerand . . 

. 291 

99 

Kerand to Harilnabad . . 

. 20 

99 

Hartinabad to M^hidasht . 

. 21 

99 

Mdhidasht to Kermanshdh . 

. 14 

99 

Kermanshah to Bisitfin . . 

. 20 

99 

Bisitun to Sdnah . . . • 

. 16 

99 

Sdnah to Kangavdr . • . 

. If 

99 

Kangavdr to Assadabad 

. 22 

99 

Assadabad to Hamadan • • 

. 23 

99 

Total .... 

. 323^ 



It would be unjust that more than due stress should be imputed to 
the coincidence manifested in the sums of the distances specified in the 
above routes. Although the aggregates so nearly agree, it may be 
observed, and will be hereafter pointed out, that as regards pacticular 
stations, slight variations occur in some instances. This is as it should 
be; for it was impossible that the distances in a route which were 
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^timaied >ot obtiMned by methods so different, and eren ealonlated 
from distinct points, although near ones, should be precisely identical ; 
for, in that case, both might have been liable to distrust. Neither is 
it wished to contend for the superior accuracy of either distance, of 
that of Isidorus or of Mr. Webb. The latter gentleman's results, 
determined by the perambulator, could only be as exact as the instru- 
ment permitted, while it is obvious those of Isidorus, broadly esti- 
mated by so large a measure as the schosnus, and he never divides it, 
cannot claim to be considered accurate. The general accordance, 
however, has its value, and is very satisfactory; while it inspires os 
with corresponding confidence to proceed in our examination of the 
details of the route, which I shall submit with the translation of the 
learned Archdeacon. 


Apolloniatis. 

'Emvdcy (tpxfrat fj *Avok\mtdns, Karexu trxoivovs \y . 

iv aU (rraBphSf v6\iv de *EXKriviba 'Apre/itra^ bia futrrjs be ravTTff pet 
eroraphs SiXXa. Eicrl be els aMiv dirh 2e\evKeias (rxoivoi ic . Nvv fMvroi ^ 
trdkis KaKetrai Xc^aap, 

Hence (from Seleuoia) commences Apolloniatis, 33 schoeni broad. 
It contains villages in which there are stations, and a Greek city, 
Artemita, through the middle of which fiows the river Silla. It is 
15 schceni distant from Seleucia — the present name of the city is 
Chalasar.” 

The fifteen schoeni of Isidorus, noted as the distance between 
Seleucia and Artemita, or Chalasar, are equivalent to thirty-seven 
miles and a half. From Baghdad to Bakuba, by the modern route, is 
thirty-five miles. Although the last-mentioned place in these days 
may be considerecl the humble representative of Artemita as a stage- 
town on the great Median road, it is unnecessary that it should occupy 
the exact site of his predecessor, which indeed it cannot do, as we are 
told that the river Silla fiowed through it, whereas we have to cross 
that river, now called the Didla, before Bakuba is reached, as it is 
built some little distance beyond it. The presence of the Didla is, 
however, of consequence, inasmuch as the Archdeacon, in support of 
his theory upon Ecbatana, wished to remove it considerably to the 
east, and suspected that it was laid down in maps upon mere con* 
jeoture. 


* V.R. *Aprdfiir«r. 
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Artdmita is called by Strabo a remarkable city, and he netee it ai 
fire hundred stadia distant from Selencia, which would be about forty 
miles, a little in excess to the measure of Isidorus, although there are 
some readings of the latter which give sixteen instead of fifteen sohomii 
when the two authorities would perfectly concur. The site of this city, 
while it has not been positively determined, has yet, with great sem- 
blance of probability, been conjectured to be that of Karastar, seven 
miles to the east of Bakuba, where exist remains by far the most con- 
siderable as to extent and magnitude of any in that vicinity. Not 
only do their distance and bearing from Seleucia confirm the conjec- 
ture, but it is rendered nearly certain by the information supplied by 
Isidorus, that in his time the name of Artomita had been replaced by 
that of Chalasar, an appellation too nearly resembling Karastar to 
escape notice, even if this last should not have been written Karasar, 
which is, I think, not unlikely. As I did not visit the ruins of Ka- 
rastar, I avail myself of the record of them by the Hon. Mr. Keppel, 
and I doubt not that he beheld in them the remains of the Artemita of 
the Greeks and of the Chalasar of the Parthians. Baghdad is twenty 
miles NNW. of Seleucia, therefore the high road into Media from the 
latter city was necessarily at its commencement, carried a little to the 
east of, although nearly parallel to, the present one. Karastar is said 
to be the name by which the Arabs know the locality, and its reten- 
tion by the rude tribes of the plain offers one of the numerous instances * 
by which original and ancient appellations have been similarly pre- 
served. 

The extent of Apolloniatis, more anciently called Sittacene, accord<« 
ing to Strabo and others, is stated as thirty-three schooni, or eighty-two 
and a half miles, and this distance, estimating from Seleucia, would 
bring us exactly to Kizil Robat of the modern route, which it will be 
seen is eighty miles distant from Baghdad. In its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, therefore, was the boundary line betweer Apolloniatis and 
the next province or district. Between Bakuba and Kizil Robat at 
the present day is Shehrban, with numerous vestiges of ancient civi- 
lization in its environs, some of them of sufficient importance to arrest 
attention, especially the vast mounds and ruinous walls of Eski Bagh- 
dad, or Old Baghdad, about three miles to the north of the village. 
There is a strong presumption that we there recognize the remains 
of the ancient Apolloiiia, the Seleucian capital of the province, whicl^i 
from the silence of Isidorus, we . may suspect had dwindled into in- 
significance under Parthian rule, or, like Artemita, had changed i, 14 
name. The neighbourhood of Kizil Robat is likewise fertile in ru^hii 
of great magnitude and of equal interest, and, in common with so 
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tttany l«NKfdities on the great plain of Babylonia^ exhibits vestiges of 
existence throughout diyers periods of antiquity. 


Ghalonitis. 

*EvTivBtp fj XaXttv/nf* trxoivoi Ka\ *Ep fj K&fiai e'. iv aJs ra^fibst vdKis 
'EXXi;lflr XdXo, atrb lijs ^AiroWtmvidnbos ditdirxoivot u, Eira dvdcrxottfoi / 
Spot & KCtkiirai Zdypor, dmp 6pi{ei TTjp XaXapirip^ ical t^p t&p Mr^dop. 

Thence Ghalonitis, 21 schoeni broad. There are five villages in 
it, where there are stations, and a Greek city, Ghala, 1 5 schoeni distant 
froin Apolloniatis. Five schoeni distant from it is Zagros, which forms 
the boundary between Ghalonitis and the country of the Medes.’* 

In conformity to this very distinct statement of Isidorus, at the 
distance of fifteen schoeni, or thirty-seven and a half miles from the 
boundary of Apolloniatis, was an important Greek city and station 
called Ghala. It was, therefore, one hundred and twenty miles from 
Seleucia. If we refer to the modern route we discover that the same 
distance brings us to Khasr<i-Shirin; and, if we might suspect from the . 
coincidence that it denotes the site of Ghala, we are more than sanc- 
tioned so to do from the nature of the remains at it, and we may feel 
nearly assured, if previously the modern and ancient high roads bad 
not converged io the same point, that they effected a junction at this 
spot. The ruins at Khasr-i-Shirin, and in the vicinity, extend for 
miles in all directions, and although it is not my purpose particularly 
to describe them, still the most prominent of them, it may be remarked, 
consist of massive walls, aqueducts of masonry, and vast residences 
and edifices once*surmounted with domes, the walls of which are still 
nearly entire. At the distance, of four or five miles from the point at 
which the high road passes those ruins, are very considerable struc- 
tures, in a state oT good preservation, to which I believe the appella- 
tion of Khasr-i-Shirin is particularly applied by the natives of the sur- 
rounding country, and which, having reference to the romantic tales of 
Persia, need not be the subject of special notice or criticism, notwith- 
standing it is not improbable that such a situation may have been an 
occasional residence of the later Sassanian monarchs. It is satisfac- 
tory, however, to have good grounds for recognizing in the site that of 
the Greek city of Ghala, although the widely-dispersed monuments of 
i^cient magnificence and opulence, so far as occurred to my observa- 
tioh, are attributable to a comparatively recent epoch. In them we 
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behold not merely the remains of a large city, but of a stroogly^forfi- 
fied one, and the works and buildings are in so perfect a state, and en 
so large a scale, that we can but wonder that tradition is not more 
precise respecting them, for it is difficult to believe that the place has 
not been one of importance under the Caliphs, if not under their sac- 
cessors. I may offer a surmise, that we have at Khaer-i-Shirin the 
position of Holwan, in which appellation I observe a sufficient ap- 
proach to that of Chalone to excuse being pointed out, and I further 
think that it is the Celonm of the historians and geographers prior to 
Jsidorus, from whom wo also learn why it should have been called a 
Greek city, when they inform us that Xerxes located at it a colony of 
Boeotians. 

A deeper interest would attach to this spot, could the analogy of 
.appellation permit the supposition that it is the Calah of Genesis, one 
of the earliest inhabited sites in the universe. ‘'Out of that land 
(Shinar) went forth Ashnr, and builded Nineveh, the city Rebobotb, 
and Calah. And Reseii between Nineveh and Calah, the same is a 
great city.” Gen. chap, x., v. 11 and 12. The analogy must not, 
however, blind us to the fact that Strabo has a district Calach^ne, dis- 
tinct from our Chalonitis, whose pretensions to contain the site of the 
scriptural Calah have been pointed out by Calmet and others. 


Media. 

’Ei/rcv^ci/ Mrjhia, rjris Karexti <rxowovs • *H dpxfl avr&v Ka\ Kdpwa, 
tv 17 Kcopu € . iv als raBpbs, iroXit dc ovbtfila, 

“Thence Media, 22 schoeiii broad; their commencement is the 
district Carina, in which there are five villages with stations, but there 
is no city.” 

I 

In the preceding notice of Chalonitis, Isidorus has remarked that 
Mount Zagros is reached five schoeni beyond its limits. His expres- 
sion is in this instance perhaps obscure, and the specified distance 
might be considered as estimated from Chala, but I judge otherwise, 
and presume that after “it” of the translation, Chalonitis should or 
might have been parenthetically inserted. Taking this liberty. Mount 
Zagros will be according to Isidorus, eleven echceni or twenty-seven 
and a half miles from Chala, a distance which well agrees with the 
modem route. From Khasr-i-Shirln to Pfil Zehdb is therein stated 
to be twenty-two miles, and between an hour or two bouts ride beyond 
it> frem a spot where a fine rivulet skirts the road, the ascent Mount 
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ZagroB commences. The transit over this celebrated diain is sUll 
difficult from the steepness and length of the ascent^ and the road is 
rugged^ notwithstanding much labour has evidently been directed at 
various epochs to soften its natural asperity. Mid-way is an orna- 
mented and arched structure on which is graven an Arabic inscrip- 
tion^ purporting^ it is said, that the locality defines the frontier line of 
Persia and Turkey. At the summit of the pass is a small hamlet 
with two karavanserais, a few miles beyond which the trayeller 
arrives at Kerand, the representative, it may be assumed, of Carina^ 
an appellation which it has nearly preserved. The remark of Jsi- 
dorus, that the district contained five villages but no city, is still 
pertinent. It is noticeable, that Isidorus denominates the province 
Media and the district Carina, possibly it may be thought from the 
insignificance of the latter. The breadth assigned to it, upon con- 
sulting the modem route, extends it to the vicinity of Harfinabad, 
twenty miles beyond Kerand, and it is probable that a low rooky 
ridge, occurring about seven miles before arrival at that place, may 
have determined in former times the limits of Media and of the 
contiguous province. 


Gambadene. 

*£i/r€V^€i/ rjris KaT€x<(t ^xoivovs Xa. *Ev fi K&fiai €\ ivjah 

araBfibSj w6Xis oe Bdirrava cw Bpovs K€i/itvrj, tv$a 2€fupdfiidos dyakpM Ka\ 
aTrjKri, 

'^Thence Cambadene, 31 schceni broad. In it there are five 
villages furnished with stations, and a city, Baptana, upon a hill, where 
there is a statue find pillar of Semiramis.’* 

In this province objects of high antiquarian interest are alluded to. 
If, as it is hoped, the principal points and stations in the Itinerary 
have been hitherto correctly designated and fixed, viz., Artemita and 
the river Silla, Chala, Mount Zagros and Carina, we may with some 
confidence accompany Isidorus through Cambadene, although we may 
regret the absence of more decisive indications in so interesting a 
portion of the route. Its prominent features arc the city Baptana, with 
the statue and pillar of Semiramis. At the present day, within the pro- 
vince there is also a city, Kermanshfih, which no doubt is the successor 
in provincial dignity, of Baptana, although it may not stand upon the 
fixact site of the more ancient city. That may possibly be looked for 
neitfer Bisitfin, twenty-one miles beyond Kermanshfih, where are to 
be found some extraordinary remains of antiquity, which challenge 
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l^eoial attention. Tbe Reverend Arohdeaeon Williame eoneidm^ tto, 
city of Baptana with its monuments, to be identical with the remarle* 
able sculptures attributed to Semiramis, and more particularly described 
by Diodorus. In this view of them I unhesitatingly concur, although^ 
of necessity, I dissent from the reverend and learned gentleman’s 
notion, which in conformity to his peculiar theory, would have them 
sought for in the vicinity of Ispahan. The view, moreover, is not 
altogi^ther a novel one, yet as it has always been doubtfully advanced^ 
and rather suggested than asserted, it may be profitable to demonstrate 
how decisively it is supported by existing memorials at Bisitfin, and 
that they amply corroborate the testimony both of the Sicilian his** 
torian and geographer of Charax. 

The subject acquires a more exciting interest from its connection 
with tbe memory of a female sovereiern, whose achievements were of 
so high an order, that they have been rejected by many as incredible, 
while some have treated her as a fabulous creation, although the 
monuments of her existence and grandeur are not yet wholly obli« 
terated. 

The nature of the memorials of Semiramis to be expected at 
Baptana, will be best explained by Diodorus, upon the original 
authority of Ctesias. He relates that in her progress from Susa into 
Media, ^'the Assyrian queen encamped near a mountain, named 
Bagistanon in Media, where she formed a garden twelve stadia in 
compass, in a plain champaign country watered by a spring. Mount 
Bagistanon was dedicated to Jupiter, and towards the garden had 
steep rocks, seventeen stadia in height. She cut out a piece at the 
lower part of the rock, and caused her own image to be carved on it, 
with one hundred lanceteers of her guard grouped .round her. She 
farther caused an inscription to be graven on the rock in Syriac 
characters, recording that Semiramis, by laying the packs and fardels 
of the mules that follow’^ed the train of her army the one upon the 
other, ascended from the plain to the summit of the mountain.” 

It may now be asked if there are any vestiges at Bisitfin of these 
remarkable sculptures, and it is gratifying to be able to reply in the 
affirmative. The late Sir John Macdonald after visiting Bisitfin, 
observed that the account of Diodorus will be found to answer the 
description of Bisitfin in many particulars. It is situated in the road 
to Ecbatana; one side of the mountain fronts a plain champaign 
country, watered by a small river, which winds round the foot of the 
hilly and the lower part of the rock is excavated in the manner^ 
described. The group of figures cannot, indeed, be construed into a 
j^lNMentfttion of the Arayrian queen and her guards, but it must at- 
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A* SAM itai« b* temembsAd Aat other aoulptnres baVe iqipaieBlIij 
b 0 to obliterated to make room for the Arabic inseription^”-. Persiaa 
Memoir, pp. 186 -137# Sir John Macdonald was more exact as a 
geographer than an antiquary, and this quotation is only Taluable as 
noting the local coincidences between Bisitdn and Bagistanon, for the 
antiquities are strangely confused with each other. The group of 
figures and the Arabic inscription of which he speaks do not occur 
on the principal scarped rock of BisitUn which he has just before 
described, but on a minor rock at some distance from it; and in- 
stead of sculptures having been obliterated to make room for the 
Arabic inscription, it is part of a Greek inscription which has been 
destroyed, and which was over the group of figures mentioned. It 
is, however, true that the mass of the mountain has been scarped 
precisely in the manner indicated by Diodorus, which is very well 
exhibited iu the sketch presented by Sir R. K. Porter, but what is of 
more importance, in the upper portion of its smooth surface are yet 
remaining the heads of three colossal female figures, the faces being in 
profile and of singular beauty. Above them are likewise traces of 
characters, which can hardly be considered otherwise than as remnants , 
of the historian’s Syriac inscription. The heads are carved in basso- 
relievo, and are of the most exquisite workmanship, attesting the early 
perfection of the arts of sculpture. This very circumstance neverthe- 
less rendered tljjeir obliteration a comparatively easy task, and possibly 
suggested it, and the entire front of rock exhibits the marks of the 
chisels and implements employed in the fatal labour of destruction. 
As it would appear that the illustrious group was unmutilated in the 
age of Isidorus, it is after that period that the ruthless mandate was 
issued, which hasdeprived posterity of the opportunity of admiring so 
'gorgeous a monument of the celebrated and warlike queen, and so 
eminent and refined a trophy of ancient art. The faces, which happily 
remain, might escape, as indeed they have done, the attention of 
observers, but they are readily as well as most favourably seen by 
looking obliquely upon the rock, and from the north, as from that 
point of view they have their profiles turned towards the spectator. 
It must be understood, that they are so evident and have their otit^ 

^ lines so distinct, that when once seen, surprise will be excited that any 
one bad failed to observe them. 

Of equal value with these facial reliques are the traces of the 
Syriac inscription— to some they may be considered of more Value. 
Idke<tlte former, they are of extraordinary proportions, and the few of 
tkem^pibserved seemed to me to have the forms of squares and circle^ 
vk that wbee I discovered them^ I jud^d ^hat they were 
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rather than characters of any alphabet; bnt now aware . of wJl^t wji 
might expect to meet with, I can, but incline, to consider them in die 
latter light. If so, the Syriac, or reputed Syriac, inscription of Semi- 
ramis was not recorded in cuneiform characters, as from a posthumous 
memoir of the learned E. Jacquet, was the hypothesis of that eminent 
scholar, and may be of others. The very high interest which attends 
the knowledge of the alphabet of this venerable inscription has ever 
made me regret that I did not copy the few characters visible, as they 
might have sufficed to attest the class to which they belong, and have 
proved a palmographical acquisition of no mean utility. I may con- 
fess that I was not, when I beheld them, quite alive to their value, 
even had I enjoyed a greater command over time and opportunity 
than I then possessed. 

I esteem it fortunate, while illustrating the Itinerary of Isidorus, 
to have occasion to offer testimony to the accuracy of Diodorus, and to 
acquit him of the charge of fiction as respects the Semiramidan sculp- 
tures; the only feature of exaggeration in his statement appears to 
relate to the height of the mountain, which is certainly less than 
seventeen stadia. 

It need not be remarked how worthy this locality is of the most 
severe and minute investigation, for it is very possible that many 
additional discoveries might recompense research. Not only should 
the scarped rock and its neighbourhood be curiously searched, but 
pains should not be spared to gain the summit of the mountain, to 
which it will be remembered, if there is truth in the recorded purport 
of the inscription, Semiramis ascended, and where, if she consecrated 
the mountain to Jupiter, it is just probable that some architectural 
vestiges may exist as tokens of that event. • 

The appellation Bisitiin, popularly applied to the scarped mass of‘ 
mountain, proves to be very nearly the same which distinguished the 
locality in the age of Darius Hystaspes, as we find in the notice of 
Major Bawlinson’s interpretation of a cuneiform inscription in the im- 
mediate vicinity, in which it is called Behistun. This may be the 
original of Bagistanon, but I cannot hesitate to recognize in the term 
Behistun that of Behisht tan, or the Place of Paradise or Delight; nor 
can I fail to consider its currency in the remote age of Darius Hys- 
taspes, but as strong evidence that it was the very name conferred upon, 
the spot by the Assyrian queen. 

The adjacent rocks present antiquarian evidences of two distinot 
periods, subsequent to the era of the Assyrian queen. The mpro. 
ancient of these are found at the northern extremity of Bagii^timoii in 
a nook or retiring angle of the hill. They are placed high pp on t1^ 
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u soiudwhat luunrdoiis to eliiiib up to tbom; yet ibey ue 
itet imttg ^ibto, as some traVellera pretend, Trithont ropes x/t soaffiold- 
itig, for, in company with the guardian of the contiguous karavanserai, 
I contriyed to reach them, and found the rock cut away horizontally, 
so as to afford a space to stand upon. On a smoothed perpendicular 
tablet is a group of thirteen figures, one of which to the extreme left 
conspicuously represents the king. Above it are a number of com- 
partments containing inscriptions in cuneiform characters, apparently 
most distinctly preserved. The sculptures, like those of Semiramis^ 
are in basso-relievo, and precisely in the same proportions and Egyptico- 
Persic style which characterize the monuments of the Achsmenidian 
era, to which of course they also belong. They had been assumed 
particularly to refer to Darius Hystaspes, and have been proved to be 
so by Major Rawlinson. 

Beyond them, again to the north, and at the point where the hill 
projects upon the high road, is a group of figures, that mentioned by 
Sir John Macdonald, also fashioned in the rock, but altogether of a 
different style, being formed in very bold relief, which may have 
favoured their escape from entire destruction, yet they have been* 
sadly mutilated. Sufficient, however, remains to show that amongst 
the figures of the group, which may have comprised five or six, is one 
to whom a winged Victory presents a wreath, while the person so 
particularized is represented as trampling upon a fallen and prostrate 
figure, to be presumed a vanquished enemy. The objects of this group 
are barely of colossal proportions, and it is nearly certain that the 
monument is the work of Oreek artists, and in confirmation of the 
inference drawn from style, we find over it a Oreek inscription, which 
however defaced, Reveals very distinctly the name of Ootarzes, one 
celebrated in Parthian histoiy. This yields a clue to the character 
and meaning of the statuary group, and to the events which it was 
designed to commimorate. Ootarzes, by the murder of his king and 
brother Bardanes, had seated himself upon the throne of Parthia. 
While a bold man, the usurper was a violent one, and some of the 
nobles, disgusted by his acts of tyranny, applied to Rome for a king, 
and besought Claudius, then emperor, to dismiss Meherdates, a son of 
^ Vonones, and resident at the imperial city. The emperor was pleased 
to ifiqpprove the request, and commissioned Gains Cassius, governor of 
Syria^ to conduct his nominee to the banks of the Euphrates. Cassius 
ac($bmplished so much, and retired, leaving Meherdates with his Par- 
thian fnends and allies. A variety of ill-concerted measures followed, 
dhd evbntu&By the nominee of Claudius, misled by incapable and 
l^idhbibWadvlsera, parsed the river, and marched to expel Ootarzes. 
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According to Tacitus, he marched towards Anheiiia> whfle 
took up a position on the heights of Mount Sambalos. Theirh^it 
erery reason to believe that the Mount Sambalos of Tacitus is* tfia 
range of hill in which we find the Bagistanon of Diodorus, bj whiA' 
I do not intend it should be inferred that Gotarzes took up his position 
at Bisitfin, although, from certain advantages it possesses as a jdb* 
fensive point, it was the very one selected by Nadir, in after ages^ to 
secure the remnants of his host after a defeat from the Ottomans, and 
to preserve the Persian provinces from being overrun by them. It 
will suffice for our purpose, that the position of Gotarzes was at Bir 
situn, or immediately in the vicinity, to which fact the sculptures and 
inscription seem to testify, and as it is farther noticed that the Par«* 
thian king’s position was covered by the river Corma, this stream wiU 
have been either the rivulet of Bisitfin, or the larger river of Ker« 
manshdh, called now the Karasu. In course of time a battle took 
place, aud victory favoured the bold Gotarzes. The vanquished Me- 
herdates, trusting to the advice of one of his father's freedmen, waa 
betrayed, and delivered in bonds to the conqueror. Gotarzes, as 
Tacitus writes, behaved with the pride and insolence of victory. He 
reviled his captive as a stranger to the blood of the Arsacides, a man 
of foreign extraction, and a slave to Rome, He ordered his ears to be 
cut ofiT, and left him in that condition, a wretched proof of Parthian 
clemency, and a living disgrace to the Romans.” It. will be seen by 
the monument at Bisitfin, that he was farther desirous to perpetuate 
the glory of his triumph, and esteemed it worthy of the knowledge and 
applause of posterity. 

From the name of the province as known to Isidorus, viz., Gam** 
badene, it may be assumed that Sambalos was the general name of the 
mountain range which extends south from Bisitun to Kermanshfih, 
and to the north is connected with the loftier range, which, preserving 
the same direction, forms the western boundary of Ardelan, while 
Bagistanon was a term applicable only to that particular part of it 
made memorable by the Semiramidan and Achsemenidian soulpturea 
This notion is confirmed by the signification of Baghistan, or rather 
Bohistan, an appellation probably due to the traditions relative to the 
Assyrian queen’s labours. Tacitus states that Mount Sambalos wati .. 
dedicated to Hercules, a misnomer perhaps for Jupiter, as may be sur* 
mised from the more accurate testimony of Diodorus, a Median ot 
Parthian Hercules, I conceive, being inadmissible. It is remarked in 
a note by the English translator of Tacitus, that Mount Sambalos is 
nowhere else mentioned; it did not therefore occur to him that it wm 
the Mens Giimbalidus of Pliny, "super Chosicos ad septentrionem Mof 
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to prove that the provi&ee was aleo oalled Meeohatea^ri^ ^ioh 
mMMTWf we deteot that of the Baptana or Batapa of Isidoiiui. Die?* 
dotO0> moreover, m describing the march of Alexander from Sosa tp 
Ecbatana, notices that from Oelonm, he moved into 8 ambe% a regiop 
abounding in the necessaries of. life, which could be no other than the 
M^ion of Mens Cambalidue, or the province Cambadene of Isidom 
(that of Kermanshdh). 

At Bisitdn we have consequently the gratification to behold the 
monumental evidences of three distinct periods of antiquity. The 
example of the Assyrian queen was imitated by the Persian, and after 
him by the Parthian. In interest to us the Persic tablets, being capable 
of interpretation, may be considered to exceed the other remains; but if 
sufficient traces have been spared of the Syriac inscription of Semiiamis 
to enable tbe identification of its alphabet, not to speak of its language, 
it Would be questionable whether it may not surpass in value the 
monuments around it, as much as it excels them in venerable age. 

The Arabic inscription before mentioned, merely records a grant 
of land in endowment of the adjacent karavanserai, which at present 
stands the only inhabited structure in a spot heretofore so much 
favoured by sovereigns, and consecrated by so many and surprising 
memorials of their grandeur, magnificence, and renown. 

We may regret that Isidorus has given no indication by which the 
site of Baptana might be determined, for I judge it dubious whether it 
was precisely that of Bisittin, although mentioned conjointly with the 
statue and pillar of Semiramis. In the distance between it and Ker*? 
manshdh, are numerous tokens of former population, and at one spot 
the plain contiguefUs to the high road is strewed over with fallen pil- 
lars and blocks of hewn stone, sanctioning the probability of the notion 
that a considerable structure, or structures, once stood upon the site. 
The actual city oP Kermanslidh has pretensions to some antiquity, not 
so much from any evidences afforded by itself, as from the numerous 
and interesting monuments in its immediate neighbourhood, to which, 
as before noted, Mount Bagistanon or Sambalos extended. The ex- 
tremity of the range opposite to Kermanshdk is in the same manner 
distinguished by sculptural monuments, although in all instances 
which came under my observation, of more recent date than Bisitfin, 
and subsequent also to the epoch of Isidorus. Tho site of Kerman- 
shdh is very eligible, and it has the benefit of a fine stream, the Karasd, 
flowing through the plain between it and the mountain. 

At a part of the latter, known by the name of Tak-i-Bostan, or 
th^ Aioh of the Flower Garden, are some elabore^te and remarkable 
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Bculptures. I think it likely that the name is not bo frivolous as has 
been imaj^ined, and that it may correctly designate the embellishments 
of a royal garden once existing. The first of these^ commencing with 
that on the left^ is a magnificent and highly-ornamented tdk^ or arch, 
very deeply fashioned in the rock^ and containing various sculptures 
in alto and basso relievo. In the upper portion of the recess is h 
colossal group of three figures^ one female and two males, with their 
hands united, the female being to the right. This group is evidently 
in a style of sculpture comparatively modem. The figures are popu- 
larly ascribed to the age of Khosru Parviz, and are therefore thought 
to represent that prince and his consort Shirin with her Indian ad- 
mirer, a notion which need not be entertained, although the inferior 
style of the sculptures places them undoubtedly at a low period of the 
Sassanian sway. Below this group is a colossal representation of a 
warrior king or hero on horseback. His right hand poises a ponder- 
ous lance, to which a standard is attached, and his left supports an 
oval shield. The head is covered with a casque, or helmet, which 
again is surmounted with an orb, so common a symbol on the coins of 
the Sassanian princes. Both the horse and rider have trappings of 
leopard-skin. This mounted figure is supposed to represent Rustam, 
the Persian hero of romance; but it may reasonably, I think, be 
doubted that the warlike leader of Segestan, conceding his reality, had 
ever claim to be sculptured on the rocks of Media oi;, of Iran. But 
for the superior skill manifested in this sculpture, as contrasted with 
the upper group, I should have suggested that the human figure was 
that of the principal king therein shown, displaying him as armed and 
equipped for the field, in contradistinction to the peaceful attitude in 
which he there appears, and I should have adducedf the orb, a royal 
badge, in corroboration of the hypothesis. Still the difference in style 
and execution is too great not to give rise to a conjecture that they 
are works of various epochs, and I cannot forbear tl»d surmise that the 
mounted king was the original sculpture here, and that the enlarge- 
ment of the arch, its ornamental borderings and appendages, with the 
upper group, are due to a prince of a much later epoch. Unfortunately, 
there are no inscriptions within this arch to enable the attribution of 
the monuments. On either side of the arch, in the interior, are repre* 
sentations of hunting scenes, one exhibiting a prince and his. party as 
hog-hunters, the other showing them engaged in the chase of stags. 
These sculptures, in basso relievo, were purely ornamental, and are 
executed in a very sorry style, and not dissimilar in design to the 
rude Hindu paintings often seen on the walls of temples and tanks in 
India. It may be questioned whether they are so ancient as the upper 



clftss them yrXth, the lower one would be absurd^ in^ my 

The next sculptured monument occurs in an arched recess, cut 
only so deep as to protect the group within it, and represents iirQ. 
erect male figures facing to the front, with their hands resting on their 
swords. Their casq^ues or helmets are surmounted with orbs. On the 
side of each figure is an inscription in Pehleyi. These valuable- re- 
cords were translated by the late Baron de Sacy, and, according to* 
him, the figures are those of Sapor II. and his son Bahram; but^from 
more correct copies of the inscriptions than those upon which the 
learned Frenchman exercised his skill and ingenuity, I have disco- 
vered that the one referred to Bahram is in truth due to Sapor III., 
like the former a son of Sapor II., and it may be presumed the elder 
one. The Baron de Sacy’s error of attribution arose solely from the 
defective state of his copy, as may be seen by reference to his memoir. 
In the third line of the B inscription of Kermanshdh he has only one 
word, which he renders Yaharan, whereas the inscription, in 

fact, has two words, Jb2 2 A\)\n,'22> or, asithink, Shakhia 

Shakhapukhri. The Baron de Sacy makes the first word, which also 
occurs in his inscription A of Sapor the father, Vohia.” I read it 
Shakhia, because I find in numerous instances, I may say constantly 
in other places, that >2 2 is used to denote Sh; and if I am correct, I 
consider Shakhia quasi Sakhi, to mean the magnificent or liberal. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the learned investigator did not observe 
that the word he rendered Yohia in the one inscription, was the same 
which he construed into Yaharan in the other, and that be had not 
therefore suspected a deficiency. 

The third sculptural monument at this interesting locality consists 
of a group of four figures, three of which are erect, the fourth being 
prostrate. To the right hand, or place of honour, stands a personage 
holding a sword, while his head is surrounded with rays, as of the sun. 
The two figures , in line with him are clad in regal garb and habili- 
ments, and grasp with their right hands the same circular ring or 
wreath, implying, I presume, their relation or affinity. They stand 
upon the fourth or prostrate figure, which may reasonably be concluded 
^ tW of a vanquished enemy. The general purport of this sculpture is 
therefore self-explained, so far that it was intended to commemorate 
a triumph over some adversary by the two royal persons (most pro- 
bably fathdr and son) in question; and the figure with rayed head is 
obviously a representation of Mithra or Ormuzd, under whose favour 
the . triumph was achieved. , To the left of the middle figure, mani- 
fest^ thut.oi the king-fotberj is an inscription^ which unhappily, from' 
von. xn. I 
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being somewhat imperfect^ or so considered to be^ has never been 
copied) an omission which it may be hoped some future traveller will 
supply, for one word luckily preserved would possibly enable us to 
appropriate the group, to which I shall proceed to show that import- 
ance attaches, at least to those who make the middle ages of Persia and 
the topics connected with them their study. 1 allude particularly to 
the appearance of Mithra or Ormuzd in sculpture, for I am not aware 
that the figure is found in any other sculptural group of the Sassanian 
dynasty, neither that it ever occurs on any monument of the dynas- 
ties preceding it, where indeed I think that we have no reason to 
expect it. It occasions no surprise to find it on a monument of the 
Sassanian era, yet the fact is material, as bearing upon the nature and 
character of tho religion said to have been revived under Artaxerxes, 
which, it may be submitted, must have been very different to that 
dominant in Persia under the Achmmenides, and to this assertion the 
sculpture at KermanshAh bears evidence, and will do so until a figure 
of the same sacred personage shall be discovered among the Aohaeme- 
nidian memorials at Persepolis or elsewhere. 

There are yet other sculptures at some distance from Tak-i-Bostan, 
which I have now to regret, however vainly, that I did not visit, 
neither do I remember that they have been described. They are wor- 
thy of attention, as is every record of the Sassanian rule in Persia, 
particularly if accompanied by inscriptions, which it seems were usually 
attached to monuments, explanatory of their objects, and which in 
our days are facile of interpretation. It is even possible that Persia 
may contain monuments of all her Sassanian princes, to collect which 
would be no unworthy labour. We have seen that the mountain range 
extending from Kermanshdh to Bisitfin, and thence northward, has 
been selected in all ages by the sovereigns of the day, to become the 
depository of their glory and prowess, and so contagious has been the 
example first set by the Assyrian queen, that, undiminished by the 
current of time, it induced the late Prince Viceroy of Kermanshdh, 
Mahomed Ali Mirza, in emulation of the illustrious dead, to cause his 
own figure to be sculptured on the left side of the arch at Tak-i-Bos- 
tan. The style of the viceroy s group is at least so natural as to 
excite wonder that it was so well done, although the effect is ludicrous 
from the contrast which it challenges. Besides the difference in cos- 
tume and position, we are presented with the Kalidn or pipe, in place 
of the manly weapons of more ancient heroes, and care has been taken 
with gaudy colouring to improve the sombre and native hue of the 
rCok* The prince is moreover represented as sitting on his carpet, as 
tp stand like the Sapors of old would have been held indecorous, and he 
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ig attended by hie minister and a fayourite seryant> who are of coUTBe 
standing in all humility in the august presence. 

It will be remembered that the foundation of the present city of 
Kermanshdh is ^ascribed by Oriental writers to Bahram^ the son of 
Sapor II. of the deciphered inscriptions^ and that its name was con- 
ferred in consequence of a yictoiy gained by that prince in Garmania. 
The inscriptions and sculptures do not entirely confirm this ascription, 
as they go far to establish that the site was one particularly favoured 
by Bahram’s father, yet they do not militate against the supposition 
that Bahram may have selected it as his chief residence, and therefore 
have greatly embellished it, and it is very probable that some of the 
unascribed sculptures may refer to him. And here I may point out 
how usefully the Sassanian sculptures may be applied to verify the 
favourite residences and capitals of the kings. At Naksh-i Bustam 
and Persepolis, we discover the memorials of the first monarch Arta- 
xerxes, and of his son Sapor I.; at Shahpfir, near Kazerfin, are alike 
monuments of the latter prince; and here at Kermanshdh are those of 
Sapor 11. and Sapor III., and probably of Bahram IV., and of Khosm 
Parviz, embracing a period of above four centuries, and, as before ob- 
served, it may be hoped that in these and other localities monuments 
of the whole series of the Sassanian princes exist, and that they may 
eventually be brought to light. It must not be overlooked, in consider- 
ing the origin o^ Kermanshdh, that there is ample proof that in remote 
antiquity there was a large city in its neighbourhood, and that the 
present city, whether owing its name to Bahram or otherwise, can 
only be regarded as the natural successor to a more ancient one of 
equal provincial dignity. I have sometimes fancied that the name 
Kermanshdh signites the king’s granary, Kerman having the import 
of granary or store of grain, as it was customary to bestow similar 
appellations upon towns and provinces, and 1 should be much inclined 
to accept this explanation of the name, if the a in Kenpuan be short 
and inherent, which it is, at least, in ordinary pronunciation; neither 
would it he contrary to the character of the province for fertility and 
consequent abundance of produce. 

With these remarks on the antiquities of Bisitun and of Kerman- 
shdh, we shall follow Isidorus in his route to Apobatana, adding that 
Bagistanon occurs as a point in the marches of Alexander, and if 
credit may be given to the speeches ascribed to that conqueror by his 
historians, he was perfectly cognizant of the achievements of Semi- 
ramis, and it may be inferred, of her sculptural evidences at Behistun. 
Moreover, like the Assyrian queen, he was delighted with the position 
and fertility of the region around it, and tarried, as she did, in its 

12 
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cultivated and luxuriant plains, to refreeh his amy in hijs pr(^;feaa to 
Eobatana. 


Upper Media* 

*EiTf O^cy V Mfibta ^ &vt» axotvoi • ita\ apxtrat Mift inSXis KoyKo^dp* 
*£yda ’Aprc/itdop Up6vf trxoipoi y, Efra MaftyuifMiy^ S rri rcXAvioy, S’^otyoi y' • 
Efra §ls *Adpayta»avra^ jScuriXfca rwy /y Boroyocr, d Tiypdprf^ 6 *Apfimo9 
KadcIXc, axoivoi • Eira ^Airofidrava, fufrpdirokis Mrfitas^ Ka\ A^owpo^iXd- 
ittov, sal icp6y dfl-fp ’Aycuridoff del diMv<riy, irxplvoi. tff. Efra rptU K&iuUf 
i» ah OTod/idff. , 

Thence Upper Media, 38 sohosni. Three schosni from its com- 
mencement is the city of Goncobar, where there is a temple of Ar- 
temis. Three schceni farther on, Maziniaman, a custom-house, and four 
schoeni from it, Adra^iananta, a palace of those at Batana (or among 
the Batani), destroyed by Tigranes, the Armenian. Twelve schosni 
fsirther, Apobatana, the metropolis of Media, the treasuiy, and the 
temple, where they perpetually sacrifice to Anaitis. Further on still 
there are three villages furnished with stations.’* 

At the distance of three schoeni from the commencement of Upper 
Media, we are told by Isidorus that the city of Goncobar was situated. 
By this intimation we are enabled accurately to fix the boundary of 
this province as well as of its predecessor. By reference to the modern 
route it will be found that from Bisitfin to Kangavdr is a distance of 
thirty-two miles. It will not be questioned, I presume, that the 
latter town, retaining at this day the very name of the ancient city, is 
its genuine representative, and the commencement of Upper Media 
was therefore seven miles and a half from it, or at some spot between 
it and Sdnah, a village intermediate^ between it and Bisitfin. It is 
worthy of notice that the boundary of antiquity is^the same hb that 
of modem times, and at a particular locality between Sanah and 
Kangavdr is the line where the jurisdictions of Kermanshdh and 
Hamadan respectively meet, which on that account is the favourite 

hension. It may here be noticed that the sum of tiiC distance between 
Seleucia and Kangavdr, according to Isidorns, consists of one hundred 
and ten schcsni or two hundred and seventy-five miles ; by Me; Vebb> 
route the dk^tnce between Baghdad and Kangavfir is stated td be 

• TJl. Baviiyp43(Ey, • V.B. 

• V*B» ’Ayiypib^ff, 


rendezvous of the freebooters of Kangavd^and the surrounding country, 
and so daring are they that no karavan ever passes it without appre-* 
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Wte net(^ tbal 
i^flfifyeiy emmMh 
bebg dwtbidt, 
both biei^l OS to Chfda ; assamiog 
that ancient ei^, it maf theielbve in 
from Ohabk toXikbgayar by the old 
piMted and fifty^Sve miles, and Ibe 
Vd%-eight miles and a half. The dbh 
half is too slight to be regarded with 
lion, and while the general eoinoi- 
itineraries is &yoarable to the accnracy of either of them, 
we lljll tllb assoranoe that the sereraT positions of interest on the high 
Hedwi rotd hare been acourately determined, and that the measaie 
assi|g^i|sd to the sohoBnus of Isidorus is the correct one. The impor- 
tanat^Of ^toonstmting that there is not the possibility of mistaiie in 
the tiNMj|l^tion of Concobax^''"'a Capital point of the Itinerary, is so 
grealf iiw it is with pleasure we can direct attention to the undeniaUe 
etidenc# eflbred by the remains of the temple of Artemis. These 
imposing mins still soar above the humble dwellings of the modem 
town, teUbaonies to the anoimt qilendonr of the sacred locality and to 
the fidelity of Isidoms. ^ ^ 

I hnte the satisfaction to snbmit a sketch of these venerable ves- 
ilgto, takm aP some little peril, owing to the suspicions nature and 
inhoi^itable manners of the people, who collected to the nnmber of 
several hundreds and with nCr intent, yet I contrived to effect 

What I dsmred before their dt wUl had exceeded the limits of angry 
expressiotis. 

It would be*remarkable that Concobar, wbioh, from its present 
Indications, must have occi^ed a distinguished rank amongst the 
, pities of Kedia, should have beeii ttitifnown to the ancient classical 
kgtnpbers, and\nentioned Onl^ in this fragment of Isldorns ;-^yet I 
iem no attempt has been Hntin to ascertain under wbat appellatloii 
bfuk bsen noticed by them/^ notioed at all. Diodonis informs ns 
ilfib^amis proceeded to Chaone, which he d»» 

as a city of Medial where she built a stately pleasare-bouse 
ihd summit of a high rock, whidi attracted her notice from the 
mnd on whioh she had el|^j|j||^d. If it might be aigned thsi 
a looalMy on the direst route from Bagistanon to BohatanSi 
not have hesitated in tWMqftt either to Sdnah or to Kaibi 
to have suggested that any future traveller mkhl hata 
of the tire jtiaoes had the better dainii for alwongh 
US to enfNsot te discover any teases ef thapleiMia*. 
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bouso of Semiramia, local and physical circumstanoea might oonw ih 
pointing out ita site, nor is it improbable that the wrecks of buildings 
might be found upon a spot, which, in all likelihood, was for a long 
space of time a remarkable and distinguished one. The learned 
Jaoquet, bowerer, thought very differently upon this point, and in a 
valuable note appended to his unfortunately unfinished Ezamen Cri- 
tique of Professor Lassen’s Work on the Inscriptions of Persepolis, 
&c., offers his reasons for the belief that Chaone is the modern Van, 
which according to Armenian writers was a favourite residence of 
Semiramis, and which, as M. Jacquet states, still bears the name of 
Scbamirama-kert, or the city of Semiramis. A much greater extent 
is thus attributed to the progress of Semiramis, than appears to me 
sanctioned by the text of Diodorus. It is indeed asserted that she 
made a very long stay at Chaone, and she must have been delayed 
some time just before at Bagistanon. This circumstance may favour 
the notion that a considerable interval occurred between the two 
places, but does not render it certain, especially when Diodorus gives 
the reasons of the lengthened stay, and those discreditable ones. The 
Armenian authors represent her as visiting Van immediately after 
the conquest of Armenia, whereas Diodorus asserts her jburney to 
have commenced from Babylon, so there would appear to be no evi- 
dence, allowing Van to have been occasionally visited and even em- 
bellished by Semiramis, as the Armenians pretend, •that it is the 
Chaone of Diodorus. M. Jacquet, it may be observed, rests bis hypo- 
thesis upon the approximation in sound between Chaone and Van. 
He nevertheless fairly cites the authorities of Polybius, Ptolemy, and 
Stephen of Byzantium, who have mentioned Chaone, or the pro- 
vince in which it was situated, and all concur in assigning them to 
lledia. Chaone, a city of Media, say Ptolemy and Stephen, and 
Cbauonitis, says Polybius, a province of Media. It must be sub- 
mitted that the Media of all these and of other classidhl writers was not 
Media, a kingdom, but Media, a province, from whose circumscribed 
limits Van may be clearly proved to have been excluded, it having 
been comprised within those of Armenia Major, or it may be ef 
Atropatene, although as regards the latter, one lake only is noticed by 
Stralm as belonging to it, viz., that of Spauta, which is seemingly the « 
lake of Urumia. The description of the Assyrian queen’s operations 
SA Van, as given by the reputed Moses of Chorene, so closely agrees 
,irith that set forth by Diodorus of her labours at Chaone, as to excite 
Ae suspicion that the former may baTe been derived from the latter^ or 
from the original authority, Ctesias. The Armenian writer seyci acr 
cerdiiigto his SngUsh tism^r,^"His rebns felioiter gestifr 8emi? 
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raqiifl in loea regionis montuosa qusB ad meridiem speotant asoendit^ 
(namque turn matas erat) at se in yallibus et campis floridia obleetaret, 
nbi teFTiB ammnitatum et tenuitatem oceli oontemplan«| fosteaque 
iniguoB, ex flayiis juoundo murmure labentes, Hie, inquit^ urbea et 
domioilia regia exatrui oportet^ at qaartam yertentia anal partem 
ssatiya tempera, jaoandisaimd in Armenia traduoamiua: et cam yaria 
looa peregrasaet, ab orientia partibns ad ripam lacus aalai pervenit, 
ubi collem quemdam oblongum comperit/* Ao.--^Lib. i. cap. 15. The 
lamented Jaoqnet, moreoyer, recognized Van in the Channitis of 
Btrabo, a diatriot or proyinoe in conjunction with thoae of Caapiana 
and Basoropeda aecared by the generals of Antiochua the Oreat upon 
hia fall, and to this opinion we may assent, so far that its locality 
presents no objection to the snrmise. 

Should the Chaone of Diodorus, and of the other classical autho- 
rities, refer to a site between Bisitdn and Eobatana, as before said, 
I should ascribe it to Sdnah or to Kangaydr. At the first place behind 
the yillage is a remarkable scarped rock, a circumstance deserving 
notice, in which two chambers at a considerable height have been 
excavated. These I should have little doubt were sepulchral reposir 
tories, yht the summit of the rook and its vicinity have not been 
explored. 

The possibility that Kangavdr was the ancient Chaone, will, I 
think, rest upon the chance that the former name is more recent than 
the latter, which again is a Greek name or has been borne by Greek 
cities elsewhere, as in the province of Cataonia. That the temple of 
Artemis was a Greek temple, I presume to be evident from its remains; 
and I cannot refuse the impression that Kangavdr was one of the 
Greek cities whibh the policy of the ancient Persian as well as of the 
Parthian kings had established on the line between Babylon and 
Eobatana. Still the point is doubtful, and will best be settled by the 
conscientious traf eller. 

Another indication of the relative positions of Chaone and Eoba- 
tana is given by Diodorus, who represents the mountain Zaroheum as 
intervening between them, and which, he goes on to say, being 
many furlongs in extent, and full of steep, precipitous, and craggy 
rocks, there was no passing but by long and tedious windings and 
turnings. To leave, therefore, behind her an eternal monument of 
her fame, and to make a short out for her passage, she (Semiramis) 
caused the rooks to be hewed down and the valleys to be filled up with 
earth, and so in a short time at a vast expense, laid the way open and 
plain, which to this day is called Semiramis^s way.'* If either Sanah 
o» Ibmgaydr mpresent Ohaone, this mountain Zaroheum should be 
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either the slight itoge e^arring between Kaugaydr end the^ jplain>^ 
Assadabed> or more likely the spar of Hpant Orontes crossed between^ 
Assadabad and Hamadan^ where^ on the western side, is a village named, 
Zkgar, or Zdhghar. Still it may be noticed that there is a. locality, 
named Sarcham near the Kafisan Koh> and throughout that range 
there is abundant proof that the road has been artificially fonnedi 
and if the theory of M. Jacquet be correct^ the position is oonsistenti 
lying on the route from Van to Ecbatana. 

V If the verification of the site of Ecbatana^ ^'the metropolis of 
Media/’ had been our aim in this investigation of the Itinerary^ we 
might have terminated it at Concobar, for it is obvious that the mea^ 
sure of nineteen schmiii^ or forty-seven and a half miles^ remaining, 
according to Isidorus, between it and the latter city, so incontestably 
identified, can only be applicable to Hamadan amongst the capital 
cities of Persia. Referring to Mr. Webb’s admeasurement, the present 
distance is forty-five miles, the difference being no more than is recon- 
cileable with the change in the positive sites of the ancient and modern 
cities, and the distinct points from which the intervals were estimatedi 
if other causes, before alluded to, did not suffice to explain it. It 
needs not be remarked that both Tabriz and Ispahan are hundreds of 
miles distant from Kangavdr. 

We shall however proceed in the comparative examination of the 
route, because in this brief portion of it only do names pccur, to which 
those of present localities, so far as known, offer no affinity, and we 
have no warrant by other means to assign them. The number of 
marches or stations naturally coincide in both routes, being three in 
either of them. From Concobar we are conducted by Isidorus to Ma^i 
ziniaman — a custom-house, as he defines it to be— ^hree sohceni dis- 
tant, that is seven miles and a-half. From this, at four schmni .or 
ten miles, was Adragiananta, where was a palace. The united die- 
tances, or seventeen miles and a-half, would bring the traveller into 
the valley of Assadabad, near the present villages of Minderabad and 
Kdrkhdua; but I dare not speculate upon the representative of Ad- 
ragiananta, from having merely traversed the valley in question, yet 
I may su^^est that the term Kdrkhdna implies an establishment, of some 
kind, and is not unfrequently used to designate ancient remains, which 
from the labour evidently exercised in their construction, excite aeto- 
nishment, and the exclamation, *^Chi Kdrkhana,” would piean 
^jmore than,, What labour has been expended herel” . The valley 
Itself is of considerable circumference, and, as seen from its approaches, 
on the. side of Hamadan or of.h^ngavdr, presents gne of ^osq 
whieh are not easily e&oed from memory#^ It iiMtudded 
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with Grillages mostly pmhod on those extmoidinaiy beoanse raat arti- 
ficidf enlineiiees, nmnerousi it is tme, in many parte of Penoa and in 
other countries, but unusually so here, and which we learn from 
Stiabo, were in his age ascribed to Semiramis. As they were then 
objects of traditionary attribution, their antiquity is very remote, and 
although, from their Tory number, they may be erroneously ascribed 
to that celebrated queen, it is possible that they may be indications of 
a primeyal population and epoch. To the west, the valley is overlooked 
by a lofty range of mountains, interposing between it and the plains 
of Ardelan, at the season of the year (winter) in which I saw them 
topped with snow, — awhile the celebrated Orontes was entirely bare, 
and the latter, it may be observed, is rather a single hill than a range 
of hills. I suspect the superior range west of the valley was the an* 
oient boundary of Media, Ardelan then, as now, being held by the 
highly celebrated race of Gordueni, Karduchi or Curds. While call* 
ing the valley Assadabad from the village at which its chief resides, I 
must point out that it has probably some special name which I regret 
I did not learn, or that, having learned, I cease to remember. 
Between it and Kangavdr, however, is now a.r^hddri station or custom* 
house, therefore corresponding in such respect with the Maziniaman 
of Isidorus; and this fact seems to indicate that the state of the country 
has undergone little change since his time, when we also observe that 
the limit between Upper Media and Cambadene was tlie very same as 
that at the present day between Hamadan and Kermanshdh. The term 
Maziniaman may possibly be a compound one, and the latter portion, 
Oman, would, in the modem dialect of Persia, signify secure.” It 
had in more ancient dialects perhaps a similar signification. The 
name of the custom-house may therefore have been Mazini, or perhaps 
Mesene, an appellation recognized in Pliny, who has a Mesene and 
Mesobatene in this neighbourhood; the latter has been before noticed 
as being dependSnt upon Mons Cambalidus, the range of Bisitfin. 
The position of Adragiananta is of more importance, as it could boast 
of a palace, which Isidorus states was that of those at Batana, or, as his 
phrase is capable of being rendered, among the Batani.” The name 
ih this instance also would seem compounded of Adrak or Adraki, and 
hanta or nanda. The first is an appellation still conferred upon towns 
or h^aJities, and the second might mean little,” and the whole con- 
sequently Little Adrak or Adraki. However this may be, its site 
Was no doubt near the villages of Minderabdd and Karkhdna. 

The present abode of the chief of the valley is at Assadabdd. He 
is an A&hta by tribe, and a brother of the more rapacious chief of 
Kangatith With reference to the many agreeable sites afforded by 
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1ii9 yaUey« eqmMly at tba akirts of the range eepaiating it from 
ArdelMf it is manifest that of Assadabdd has been selected with a 
view to the oonyenienoe of exacting dues from hafilas^ which are 
authorised to be levied by the chief, although with his brother at 
Kangay^ he is held to be dependent upon the Hamadan govemmentt 
From Assadabad to Hamadan the distance is twenty^hree mileB;-<<**at 
eleven, miles the village of Zahghar occurs, being the first, in this direo** 
tioHi on the plain of the latter city, and the space intervening between 
it and Assadabad is occupied by a spur from Mount Elwand, the 
ancient Orontes. The road did not appear to me difficult, yet it would 
deserve to be examined with reference to the reputed labours of Semi- 
ramis, and as to the possibility of its being the Mount Zarcheum of 
Diodorus. It might further be advisable to ascertain the features of 
the other route from Kangavdr to Hamadan (for there are two routes), 
which passes to the eastward of the one I travelled, and which must 
cross Mount Orontea at some other point. 

Before reaching the present city of Hamadan, and near the village 
of Miridm, numerous pillars of a very pure white marble are observ*- 
able as strewed upon the surface of a pasture to the left of the road. 
The site of course merits examination, for such vestiges can but recall 
to recollection that we have to look for the remains of the celebrated 
temple of Diana for which Eobatana was so long renowned, and where, 
as Isidorus has it, ^Hhey perpetually sacrificed to Anaitis,” Hamadan 
is indeed at present only a provincial capital, and the glories of Ecba^ 
tana have vanished, yet Mount Orontes still soars above its site, and 
the memory of its pristine splendour is preserved. Semiramis is 
asserted by Diodorus to have originated some extraordinary labours 
for the benefit of Ecbatana, and among them caused h stream of water 
to be conducted by a tunnel through Mount Orontes. It may be that 
the historian was guided by traditionary reports, yet some respect is 
due to them when we know they were reports so old as the reign of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, the patron of Ctesias. The actual city is most 
copiously supplied with water, which flows in divers broad channels 
through It and its gardens, and it would no doubt be advisable to 
seek the source from which it is derived in the adjacent mountain^ It 
would probably be discovered that there are traces there of vast labour 
in time past, which furnished materials for the tradition or fact, as it 
may be. It is known that at a certain spot on Mount Orontes, there 
is a cuneiform inscription, a record of one of tho Aohmmenidian kings^ 
""and at a considerable distance, or five or six miles, from the present 
If the scNiroe of the many rivulets of Hamadan be found near 
thh iiiiiitptien> 1 should attaeh eiedit to the tre<dition vespectiBg Semt 
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IMUS; and could undeistand why the localityi being possibly a micred 
onsi^was chosen by a subsequent monarch to engrave his decrees^ 
while otherwise it is diflioult to conjecture why a public dooument 
should be placed in a situation so remote that few people mii^t be 
supposed to see it, its very object being that it should be hnown to all 
people, The skirts of the hill immediately behind Hamadan are covered 
with tumuli and the debris of the burial-places of the aneient inhabit- 
ants of Eobatana, and the irregular surface yields to the search of the 
curious and diligent, vast numbers of coins and other reliques. South 
of the city are also conspicuous mounds, the principal of which, khown 
to the inhabitants as the Treasury of Darab, or Darius, must suggest 
to the mind of the observer the desire to identify it as the site of the 
citadel of Dejoces, so vaunted by classioal authors. A complete and 
satisfactory account of Hamadan is still a desideratum, Many travel- 
lers haye visited it, and by their description of some of its remains, 
may claim our obligation, yet we feel that we have more to learn 
about it and its environs. The metropolis of Media, historically 
famous, venerable from its antiquity and from the association of its 
renown with so many illustrious names, cannot be, even in decay, 
bereft of interest, and it is reasonable to conclude that an industrious 
and intelligent scrutiny of its vicinity would lead to many valuable 
discoveries, and elicit many important facts, 

It may suffice to mention that at Hamadan, where reside many 
Jews, the tombs of Esther and Mordeoai are pointed out ; and it also 
contains the sepulchre of the distinguished Arab physician Avicenna. 

The designation which Isidorus applies to Ec^tana, viz., that of 
Apobatana, signifies probably the parent oity, and is expressive of the 
belief in its high hntiqnity j yet as the appellation was a general one, 
it was also conferred upon other cities, hence we have more than one 
Ecbatana mentioned in classical history. Should Hamadan have a 
more particular dhrivatiou, it may be noticed that Bochart considers 
Ecbatana as equivalent to the Arabic Agbatha, variously coloured, 
with reference to the oitadel of Dejoces encircled with ramparts of 
various colours; nor is it improbable that the city may have bad dif^ 
ferent names, being severally called Apobatana, the chief or parent 
« city, and Agbathana (the Greek Ecbatana), the divers coloured; buf 
then the genuine Median name remains to be learned, from which the 
present term Hamadan has descended; and although the Agbatha of 
Bochart is not a dissimilar form, yet Agmatha would better suit, and 
in cognate dialects with that which we may suppose to have been car- 
rent in ancient Media, would mean the fire temple, or perhaps even 
the great temple. 
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In bnn^ng tW memoir to a ebiicladlod^ ft 
tion in tracing the rente of Isidorde, I haye been able to any 
additional and novel information reapecting the important nmufas of 
antiquity atiU extant on the high road from Mesopotamia into Media; 
nor vrill that gratification be diminished, should the indications ocesr 
eionally presented of various subjects of research to which attention is 
dne, be useful to future travellers in a region distinguished as the seat 
of the earliest civilized communities of mankind, and which is so fertile 
in monuments and vestiges of its past splendour and renown. While 
illustrating the trustworthy accuracy of Isidorus, I have had equal 
satis&ction in the opportunity of lauding the character for fidelity of 
description, of Diodorus, which, owing to an apparent exaggeration in 
his narrative, has been sometimes suspected ; yet has it been amply 
vindicated by modem investigation, and it is to his pages that we must 
have recourse for the most exact and detailed accounts of many of the 
vast monuments of the ancient world. 

It wiU not fail to be inferred, from the tenor of my observations 
on the vestiges at Behistnn, that 1 consider Semiramis to have been a 
real personage. Her monuments there I esteem as proofs of that posi- 
tion, sufficient to remove distrust upon the point, therefore are they 
exceedingly valuable. Many very eminent men have questioned the 
fact, and the late lamented Jacquet was more than dubious upon it, 
yet scepticism must give way before demonstration, h venture not to 
speculate upon the age in which the Assyrian queen flourished, but I 
do not despair that some further and happy discovery may enable us 
eventually to determine it. At Van, which M. Jacquet supposed to 
be Ghoane, are numerous cuneiform inscriptions discovered by the 
unfortunate Schultz. The word Xerxes is read bn one of them, 
which, without reference to their matter, testifies to their age, and 
to the princo to whom some of them at least are due. Of the 
various inscriptions recorded as having been gra^n on rocks and 
columns, in the Syriac character, by Semiramis, some may yet be 
brought to light; but, as intimated in the course of this memoir, 1 do 
not expeot them to be expressed in cuneiform characters. 
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4bt. I V .— on iki Progrm of the CuUure ofth$ China Tea 
FUM in the ffimalatfoe^ from 1835 to 1847> By 3. Fobbbb 

SoTLSy 

[PreeefUed Jme 17 ; Bead November 18, 1848.] 

Amoko the Beyenil experiments now in progress for the improTement 
of theBesonrces gf India^ there is not one which, in its ultimate effects, 
will probably be of such great importance, as the cultivation of the 
genuine Tea> plant of China in the valleys and slopes of the Himalayan 
Mountains. Having some further recommendations to make, respect- 
ing a culture which 1 believe I was the first to recommend to the 
Indian government in the present localities, I think it advisable to 
^ give an account of the reasons which led to the suggestion, as well as 
of the results which have been obtained. 

It was in the early part of the year 1827 that I first mentioned to 
the Earl Amherst, then Governor-General of India, the probability of 
a successful cultivation of tea in the Himalayan Mountains, and 
included it specifically in a report which was presented to the Indian 
Government at the latter end of that year, stating that ^‘It does not 
appear by any means so delicate, or so limited in geographical distri- 
bution, as is generally supposed, and although it appears to attain the 
greatest perfection in the mild climate about Nankin, yet it flourishes 
in the northerly latitudes of Pekin and of Japan.’* On Lord William 
Bentinck visiting the Saharunpore Botanic Garden, in 1831, 1 again 
mentioned the subject, and included it in the report which was presented 
to his Lordship, in which I stated my wish to attempt the cultivation 
of the tea-plant, of which the geographical distribution is extended, 
and the natural •sites sufficiently varied, to warrant its being easily 
cultivated.” This report was afterwards read before the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, and printed in their Journal early in 1832. In the year 
1833, in the introduction to my ‘^Illustrations of Himalayan Botany,” 
p. 5, referring to the slopes of these mountains, I stated— Here 
there is considerable prospect of success in the cultivation of the tea^ 
plant, for the different elevations allow of every variety of climate 
being selected,” and the “geographical distribution of the plant is 
. extenfled, and the natural sites sufficiently varied, to warrant its 
being beneficially cultivated.” 

Though unacquainted with the fact, I was in the year 1839 
informed by Mr. Greene, that Sir Joseph Banks had many years pie<> 
viously recommended the cultivation of tea in the Himalayan Moun- 
tains, and that Dr. Govan had also done so at a later period* 
Dr. WaUich also, in the year 1832, presented a paper to the Committee 
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oi the Honse of Commons^ recommonding the eultivtttioii of tea Iti the 
districts of Kemaon^ Qurbwalj atid Sirmore. 

Not having had an opportunity of detailing my reasons f6i the 
opinions which I had so long entertained^ I did so in my Illustrations 
of Himalayan Botany/’ pp. 107 to 127) published in 1834. These 
reasons were given under the heads of ** the varieties or species Which 
afford the different teas of commerce->-the extent of their distribniioil 
>^the climatO) soil) and oulture which they prefer— as well as the 
plants with which they are associated) either in a wild or cultivated 
state” (p. 109). After a detailed examination) I stated that) *^It 
cannot be a difficult task to transfer from one country to another) a 
plant which grows naturally and is cultivated extensively in one 
which possesses so many of the plants which are common to the tW0| 
and not found elsewhere j” and as the soil also seemed suitable) I 
hoped to see the slopes of the Himalayas covered) and the edges of 
their terraced flats — ^for here more completely than either in Italy or 
China, '^the peaks are shelved and terraced round/’ — surrounded 
with plantations of the tea plant’* (p. 124). I then stated that there 
could not be a doubt of success in introducing the cultivation of tea, 
with the strongest probability of all its properties remaining un- 
changed, as every requisite is so similar to what it experiences in 
its native country. It is not an unimportant consideration, that the 
cheapness of labour exceeds even that in China and, ** supposing 
that the finest fiavoured teas could not at first be successfully culti- 
vated, an immense consumption would be found among Asiatic 
nations for even inferior kinds, which would still be superior to what 
they now use.’* For carrying out the suggestions, I concluded with 
stating that, with a little scientific attention in the choice of a suit- 
able climate and soil for the growth of the plant, and the application 
of practical experience, (that is, of Chinese who have been accus- 
tomed to the process) in the preparation of the leaf, there can be but 
little doubt with respect to the successful issue of an experiment, 
which need not be very expensive, if not commenced on too large a 
scale.’* 

At the time that the above paper was printing in this country. 
Lord W. Bentinck, with the sanction of the Court of Directors, had 
determined upon attempting the cultivation of tea in India. A Tea 
Committee was appointed, who reported that, the experiment may be 
made with great probability of success in the lower hills and valleys 
of the Himalayan range.” To this they say they were led by a ** very 
able and interesting letter of Dr. Falconer on the subject.” This 
iMter) report, is remarkable for coincidence in argument and in 
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irlMkt l was jit tlui aaioa .iima wvittim nd piiattag la 
Bagto^ j aad tlua without eommuaioatioa of idoaii, for 
‘ 0fiiiii3ra mtMit tore oroaiod oaoh ^ 

One cif the reet&lte of the qaeriee droolated by the Tea Committee 
w^ an important communieatioa from Major Jenkine^ in whleh he' 
recommends the district of Assam^ with Its ralleys and moiinUdnv** 
as camellias are found there^ and a coarse kind of tea undoubtedly U 
indigenottS4’* Of this, some speoimens had, it was found, been sent by 
Xaeut, Charlton, three years previously to Calcutta; but leaves and 
seeds had also been sent as early as 1826 by Mr. D. Scott, who insisted 
upojU their being those of a real tea. In consequence of this dis* 
oorery, a scientifio deputation, consisting of Dr. Wallioh, with Messrs. 
Griffith and McClelland was sent to investigate the natural history of 
Assam. From all of these gentlemen we have received valuable 
information on different points. 

Dr. WaUich conceived that this tea-plant of Assam may have 
c' originally travelled from the frontiers of China;*' and concluded 
that though the forests of Assam might yield a good and potable tea, 
yet he supposed it would be necessary to ascend much higher to meet 
with a decided winter of six weeks or two months duration, for the 
more valued and superior teas, as it is in such localities we must 
establish our new plantations. 

Mr. McClelland considered c^the plant of Assam” not as an alien 
estranged from its own climate, but as an indigenous plant; and 
states, as the result of his observations, that, protected in Assam 
under the shade of dense forests, and a gloomy and excessively humid 
atmcfsphere, the tea-plant flourishes in its barren soil along the verge 
of rivers, lakes, and marshy lands;” and he considers the notion 
regarding the mountain habits of the Chinese tea-plant to be 
erroneous. 

Mr. Griffith also published a detailed report, in which the tea 
localities, and the appearance of the tea-plants are described. A 
comparison is also instituted between the vegetation associated with 
them in Assam, and that of the tea provinces of China; and he came 
to the conclusion, that c<all the evidence points out the visionary 
^nature of the views of the aptitude of the Himalayas, &c., for the 
cultivation of the tea^plant.” 

To judge of the general import of these representations, we may 
aetiee the effect they produced on the minds of those unconnected 
with the original recommendations, or with the correction of the sup- 
pcsed errors. This we can do in the case of a very competent 
witneacf, Dr. Wight, tho author of Illustrations of the Botany of tto; 
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Peninsnla of Indii^*’ who says^ at p. 91 — Boyle, ia a very 
dtborate article on the subject, comes to the oonclusion that the tei^ 
plant is virtually a native of a temperate climate; and that the slices 
of these mountains afford the most proper climate and soil for the 
growth and culture of this plant. His views, however, are so well 
supported, and the contradictory evidence on which they are made to 
rest, so ingeniously explained away, that much difficulty must have 
been experienced in detecting his errors, had not actual and careful 
examination of the circumstances under which the plant is produced 
in its native country, enabled the deputation of the Tea Committee, 
who went to examine them, to point out the very erroneous nature 
of the opinions advocated by Dr. Abel, which Mr. Royle had adopted 
and supported, with such a fruitless expenditure of ingenious rea- 
soning.” 

So Dr. Meyen, late Professor Extraordinary of Botany in the 
University of Berlin, in his Outlines of the Geography of Plants,” 
lately translated by the Ray Society, when treating of the principal 
cultivated plants on which the prosperity of nations is based,” sayid, 
with respect to the tea-plant, at p. 387— Its culture has also been 
attempted in Bengal, and great success is expected from it; nay, this 
question has been very recently discussed by Royle, yet, as it seems, 
with great partiality to India.” 

In reply, I may briefly state, that I should regret to have had it 
proved by the event, or by subsequent information, tKat I had taken 
too partial a view, because this in the end is as injurious as an uu&- 
vourable one, being equally calculated to discourage enterprise and 
improvement. Dr. Wight makes the mistake of ascribing to the joint 
report of a Committee, opinions which were entertained by two only 
of its members, but certainly not by Dr. Wallich, the head of the Com- 
mission, as even after inspecting the tea-sites of Assam, he considered 
higher elevations as desirable for the more valued and superior teas. 
(Vide Tea Papers, pp. 58 and 67.). With respect to my having adopted 
Dr. Abel's opinions, I can only state that they are the same which I 
had formed in 1827, long before I had read Dr. Abel’s work; and that 
they were formed independently, in consequence of finding in the 
Himalayas many Chinese plants, and among these some allied to the 
genus 2%sa. The tea-plant is only one of a number of others which 
I have recommended for cultivation in different parts of India, in con- 
sequence of the apparent suitableness of soil and climate, and from 
inferences deduced from the Oeographtcal distribution of the Floza of 
ilft,pliniis and mountains of India. I washappy to ftnd that I coincided 
in oj^aiotii not only with Dr. Abelf but with oiheie who had drawn 
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legftililftto dedueiiopa firopi what seemed to be weU qeeevtamed,laof% 
respect to the criticism of Mr. McClelland and the late 
Qriflithf it may be observed, that they have omitted to prove, that the 
tea<plant of Assam is identical as a species with that of China. For 
if not identical, their objections to my observations are invalid, as aot 
applicable to the same plant, but if identical, their finding it in the 
moist climate of Assam is a sufficient proof that it is one capable of 
flonrishing in a considerable variety of climate, if it exists also in the 
more open tea districts of China. That the identity was not settled 
before proceeding to argue on the uusuitableness of the Himalayan 
climate for the tea-plant of China, we have the proof in Mr. Griffith's 
lleport on the Honorable Company's Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, p. 102. 

^ c< In a, practical point of view, an authentic herbarium is equally 
necessary. Thus supposing the Assam tea-plant (and this appears by 
no means destitute of foundation) should turn out to be a different 
species from the Chinese plant, or from either the Chinese green or 
Chinese black teas, supposing them to be specifically distinct, there 
will be no reason for doubting that this curious and radical error will 
have arisen from the want of authenticated specimens of the Chinese 
plant or plants.** If the Assam plant, therefore, be a species distinct 
from that of China, there is no reason why it should not require a 
different climate; but if it be only a variety, the result of culture or of 
neglect iu an old place of culture, then also we may have, as in other 
cultivated plants, some varieties more capable than others of bearing 
greater extremes of temperature, of dryness, and of moisture. 

One of the great difficulties in drawing correct conclusions in this 
question, is one which in a great measure still continues, and that ie, 
the difficulty of dbterminiug what is a species, and what a cultivated 
variety of the genus Thea. Dr. Abel, Sir W. Hooker, Mr. O. 
Loddiges have given it as their opinion that what is called th^ 
green tea-plant {TAea viridts) is a distinct species from that called 
Thea Sohea. The latter is well known to be a plant <^mmon near 
Cauten, though it was uncertain how far it extended n^rth; but the 
^ former flourishes in the northern provinces of China. 0thers, how^ 
ever, consider them to be only two of several cultivated varieties of 
•one species. Having examined the plants in the nurseries in this 
country, and seen that they differed greatly from each other, and 
learnt that they had long retained their characteristics; and that the 
viridis was much more hardy than the J^kea JSohea this 
eppr^iry, I coincided in opinion with the above authorities^ and haye 
as yet no reasoi| to qhange my opinipn. ^ Ip t^ie sumnij^ 1 
wHh Dr.' t'aleoner to'the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew, for the 
roi». XII. * K 
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purpose of examining tbeso pUato, as wdl as the tefr-plant of 
Assam. We agreed that all three appeared to be as distiaet as most 
plants are which are considered to Mong to different species^ It 
would however be sufficient for practical purposes, to take the plants 
which the Chinese themselves employ to make the different kinds 
of tea, and cultivate them in the soil and climate which seem most 
similar to their own. It would be interesting, nevertheless, to sow 
the seeds of these three plants in two or three different situations, in 
Upper Assam and in Kemaon, but all under similar circumstances in 
each situation, and to watch the change from or retention of the present 
characters of each in different soils and climates. 

Another great difficulty, and which is hardly yet entirely resolved, 
is, whether the black and green teas of commerce are the produce of 
two distinct plants, or whether they are dependent entirely upon pro* 
cesses of manufacture. Mr. Pigou long since stated, that Bohea may 
be cured as Hyson, and Hyson as Bohea. Mr. Reeves informed me 
that he believed this information applied to ^^a species of tea grown 
in the province of Canton,** which can be coloured and made up to 
imitate various qualities of green tea, as large quantities are yearly 
thus made. But he himself considered that the genuine green and 
black teas were the produce of different plants, growing at a distance 
from each other. This opinion I considered the most likely to be the 
correct one, from the great attention which Mr. Reeves had paid to 
such subjects when at Canton. We are still without any positive 
information from the districts where the best black and green teas of 
commerce are actually prepared; and I have therefore been unable to 
ascertain what value the Chinese in these districts, place upon different 
varieties of plant. But we have now sufficient evidence to be assured 
that both good black and good green teas may be made from the 
same plant, and the latter without the aid of colouring matter. 

Feeling well assured that the above gentlemen were far from right 
in their inferences, I was content to leave to time, and to the diffusion 
of more accurate information respecting China, the corroboration of my 
own opinions, and this more especially as the conduct of the experiment 
in the Himalayas was to be under the superintendence of Dr. Falconer. 
Mr. Gordon, moreover, had been sent from Calcutta to join Mr.« 
Ontzlaff in China, for the purpose of acquiring information respecting 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea in that country, at the same time 
^ tbnt they procured seeds or plants of the most genuine kinds. Thejr 
. micceeded in visiting some hills in the Amoy district, where tea wat 
cnhivated. From these they obtained some Bohea tea seeds; and 
ttumgfr thoy failed in visiting the tea districts of Fokien, they eb- 
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tained further supplies of Boheu teu^seeda. I hare been to 

asoertaixr distiaotly from what place these seeds were obtainedi nor 
whether the term Bohea refem to the district^ or to the plant which wsys 
supposed to yieldJBohea* tea. They were unfortunately recalled while 
proceeding to the northwardi where they might haye been more sue* 
cessfnh and^ at all eyents^ haye obtained seeds and plants of a more 
hardy nature. The tea-seeds arriyed in Calcutta in January^ }B35, 
and produced numerous plants^ which were dispatched to the dis- 
tricts where it had been determined to establish tea nuxseriesi that is» 
to Assami and to the Kemaon and Ourwahl portions of the Himalayan 
Mountains. I had recommended seyeral situations, as BheemtaJ, 
Hawulbagh, Deyra Doon, and Pinjore, in yalleys eleyated from 2,000 
to 2,500 feet; Almora, Jurreepanee, Nabn, and Sabathoo, at eleyations 
of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet; and one locality, Mussooree, at 6,500 
feet of eleyation, in 30° of north latitude. Dr. Falconer, without 
any communication, selected Chejooree, Rama Serai, and Koth, at 
elevations of 4,000, 5,000, and 5,300 feet; with two situations, Buroo 
and Bechur-bagh, in Sirmore, at 5,100, and 5,400 feetr He subse- 
quently selected the valley called Doyra Boon, elevated 2,500 feet, as 
a favourable site, especially after irrigation had been facilitated by 
the establishment of canals. Sites were at the same time selected in 
Kemaon by the Commissioner, Mr. Traill, and placed under the charge 
of Mr. Blinkwocth, a plant collector of the Calcutta Botanic Garden, 
until October 4, 1839, when he was placed under the general supers- 
intendence of Dr. Falconer. One nursery was established at Bburt- 
pore, between Bheemtaland the Ohagur range, at an elevation of 4,500 
feet; and a second nursery at Luohmaisur, near Almorah, at 5,200 
feet of elevation. * The general directions given by the Calcutta Tea 
Committee were, that a decided winter climate of six weeks or two 
months duration, with frost as well as snow, is essential to ensure 
final success with really good sorts of tea.” 

From the tea-seeds which arrived in Calcutta in January, 1835, 
numerous seedlings were raised, but comparatively few reached the 
tea nurseries. Thus of ^^20,000, which were dispatched a few 
months after germination, by boat up the Ganges, fer the Hima- 
Jayan tracts, 90 per cent, died in transit to the nurseries.” A 
quantity of seedlings of the same batch was forwarded at the same 
^e to Assam. Of these 12,000 were seen by the Assam deputation 

February, 1835. These were removed to a nursery at Cheykwa; 
but in the following August not 500 of them were alive. Of the seeds 
Wbiefa were sent to Dr. Falconer not one vegetated. But tea seeds 
UMmot be long kept in a sound state. 

K 2 
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Before proceeding to detail the resulte obtained hy the eatabli^*' 
ment of the^e nurserieSj I may briefly etatOj that a favouxahle oppor-^ 
'tunity haying occurred when treating of the Productive Beeources of 
Indian in 1 840, I took a review of the whole questfbn in that work, 
from p. 257 to p. 311. I was so far from being discouraged, that, I 
stated, ''as Dr. Falconer has expressed his confidence in the success of 
the culture in the northern parts of the Himalayas, several hundred 
miles from Upper Assam, and that of the author remains undiminishedi 
we may confidently look forward to having tea cultivated all along 
these mountains. Thus afibrding profitable employment to the inhabi- 
tants, and to them as well as to the dwellers in the plains, the means of 
obtaining a cheap and refreshing beverage, which they already highly 
esteem; and by these means give an impulse to the commerce and 
agriculture both of the plains and of the mountains.” In a note (p. 
311), I stated : — "The botanical results confirm those deduced from 
the climate, that the tea-plant may be cultivated as well in the mid- 
region of the Himalayas, as in Upper Assam. The growth will no 
doubt be mofe slow, but the. leaves will probably be not less high- 
flavoured.” 

Dr. Falconer having been deputed to investigate the natural history 
of Cashmere and of Tibet, no report was published on the results of the 
growth of the above plants ; but on the 1st December, 1838, he in- 
formed me in a letter that " the tea-plant was thriving vigorously in 
two, and had flowered in three of the above nurseries;” and again on 
the 18th May, 1839: — "I have now plants growing at Saharunpore, 
the produce of seeds from the Koth nursery;” and gave it as his 
opinion, even at this early period, that they would be able to grow tea 
cheaper than in China. On the 21st April, 1841, he^ve thefollowing 
details respecting the increase of the plants, and stated that 30,000 
seeds had been sown in the year 1840. 


Tea Plants at Bhurtpore Xuraery, (4,600 
ascent,) Bheemtal, and the Ghagur 
Bange, with a Northern Exposure : — 
Original plants, the produce of seed- 
lings introduced in 1835 • • .201 
Lajers of 1838 transplanted in 1838 25 
„ 1839 „ 1840 422 

„ 1840 „ 1841 458 

^•edlinga of 1840 153 


Tea Plants at Lutchmaisir, near Ahno- 
rah, and on the N. W. side of She 
Almorah Ridge, atahout 5,200 feet:— 
Original plants of 1835 • . , , 260 
Layers of 1838 trani^aated in 1839 133 

1839 „ 1840 440 < 

„ 1840 „ 1841 240 

„ 1839-40, not transplanted 705 

See^^of 1839 1,501 

„ 1840 . • « • « .'1,009 


The plants in the Lutchmaisir nnrseiy. Dr. Falconer considered, 
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iqieakiiig generallyi to be ia a better state than those at Bhurtpore, 
niiaay of the original ones haring grown to bushy plants about fire 
febt liigh, though they had been prevented from branching 6nt much 
by the number of layers which had been taken from them. The 
gteater success at Lutchmaisir he ascribed partly to its superiority as 
a 8ite> and partly to Mr. Blinkworth residing in the neighbourhood^ 
which enabled him to give it more personal superiutendence. The 
results he considered upon the whole most encouraging as regarding 
the prospect of successful culture of the tea-plant in the Himalayas. 

The tea-plants grown from China seed have now been several years 
in the ground exposed unprotected to every change of the season; 
they have grown freely, in many cases vigorously; and they are now 
producing seed in such abundance, that in the course of a few years 
extensive plantations might be clothed with their progeny without the 
necessity of introducing seed or plants from any other quarter,'* 
though he ** would not advise the extension of the culture being left 
to these means; for the seed, although they germinate freely, are 
generally smaller than their originals, and the produce will be affected 
by the seed. For some time to come, the plantations ought to be 
stocked by means of annual importations of the best kind of seed from 
China." He had before stated that " the brilliancy of the discovery of 
the indigenous plant in Assam very naturally concentrated the atten- 
tion of the Tea Committee upon that quarter; and after the recall of 
Mr. Gordon frSm China, but feeble efforts were made towards fur- 
nishing the Himalayan nurseries with fresh supplies of China seed. 
They were left in a great measure to work on with the weakened 
remains of the first dispatch." At the time this report was written, 
Dr. Falconer waq proceeding to examine the tea nurseries which he 
had established in Gurhwal, but he stated generally that the results 
were similar to those obtained in Kemaon. 

In regard to the quality of the produce, everything required to be 
done. Dr. Falconer wisely abstained from attempting to manufacture 
tea from the imperfect accounts that had been published, observing 

It is well known that tea manufacture is a peculiar process which 
requires skill and tact in the firing, twisting, and other manipulations 
to which the leaves are subjected. Were unpractised hands to 
* attempt it by following written directions, although they might ulti- 
mately blunder into expertness, still a failure in the first instance 
would, in all probability, be the result, and discredit would naturally, 
though unfairly, fall upon the produce." He therefore concluded with 
the following recommendation : — I beg leave, therefore, strongly to 
recommeud to the favourable consideration of Qovernmeut, that two 
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4l%BI{^fete set« of Ohinese tea mannfaeturerfl be sui^Iied Ibf the txItM* 
Itoe at Kemaon and Onrhwal^ espeeial oate being taken in the aeleetten 
that these workmen be of the best description.’* 

* The Chinese plants, or those prodnced from the Chinese Seed, Were 
at this time also well established at Dinjoy, in Upper Assam. Mr. 
Watkins, late Snperintendent of the Ooremment tea nttnerieS, 
stated in 1841 that plants had been carefnlly cnltivated from their seed; 
bat in that year he collected from them leaves sufficient to manufae- 
ture two pounds of tea. He reported very favourably of the quality of 
this tea, as contrasted with the produce of the native trees grown in 
the Government Barrees, or tea plantations. 

In consequence of the foregoing application made by Dr. Falconer, 
the Indian Government determined upon sending him a small manu.i 
factoring establishment. The black and green tea manufacturers, how-^ 
ever, who were engaged for this purpose by the Commissioner of Assam, 
subsequently declined, together with their Superintendent, to proceed 
to Kemaon. Dr. Wallich was fortunately enabled to procure other 
men in Calcutta, out of a party of Chinese artisans returned from 
Assam. A set of manufacturing implements were also procured from 
Assam at a cost of 77 rupees. These were forwarded to Kemaon in 
charge of Mr. Milner, the gardener who had been sent from this 
country and was on his way to the Botanic Garden at Saharunpore. 

The Chinamen (nine in number) arrived at thev* destination in 
April, 1842. They united in maintaining that the tea-plants of the 
Kemaon plantations were the genuine cultivated Chinese plant, and 
far superior to that growing wild in Assam; but though six years old, 
they did not consider them in a fit state to yield proper tea-leaves. 
They therefore proposed at the close of the rains' to cut down the 
plants to a level with the ground, in order that in the spring of 1843 
new shoots should spring forth, as these are alone fit for making 
into tea. 

The Chinamen, however, made some tea in the autumn of 1842. 
Dr. Falconer was unfortunately taken ill this very season, and obliged 
to leave Saharunpore in December, 1842. He arrived in England in 
June, 1843, having been detained in the south of Europe from ill- 
health, and brought with him to England some of this, the fiist« 
specimen of Kemaon tea. Having submitted it for examination to 
the eminent tea-brokers, Messrs. Ewart, Maccanghy, and Delafosse, 

, of Copthall Court, they stated on the 8th of September, 1843 

The tea brought by Dr. Falconer as a specimen of the growth of 
the Ohiaa^ plant in the Himalayan mountains, resembles most nearly 
the desolation occasionally imported from China under the name of 
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Vtlif Xiiemblutee to obionralile to tod appeomicid of too loaf 
. Woio and after infusion. The colour of toe liquor to abO atmilar> 
being paler^ and more of toe straw ooloni than the general description 
of black tea. It is not so high-flavoured as the fine Oolong tea with 
Which we have compared it, and has been too highly burnt in the 
preparation, but it to of a delicate, fine flavonr, and would command a 
ready sale here.*’ 

Though this was probably the first tea manufactured, it was not 
the first Kemaon tea reported on; for Dr. Falconer having, from his 
serious illness, been relieved from bis duties by Dr. Jameson, the 
present Superintendent, the latter wrote me, on the 12th October, that 
^'The tea plantations in the Deyra Doon and Kemaon are thriving 
admirably;” and on the 20th January he forwarded to mo a small 
canister of probably the same tea, of which he also sent some to Cal- 
cutta. The latter was reported on by members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who pronounced the tea to be a very good marketable 
article, and worth in London about 2s. 6d» per lb. The specimen sent 
to London was reported on by Messrs. Thompson, of Mincing Lane, 
and pronounced to be of the Oolong Souchong kind, fine fiavoured 
and strong. This is equal to the superior black tea generally sent as 
presents, and better, for the most part, than the China tea imported for 
mercantile purposes ” This report reached Dr. Jameson in Septem- 
ber of the same year, and was most gratifying” to him. 

Dr. J ameson having proceeded to visit the Kemaon tea nurseries, 
reached them in April, 1843, when he found them ''looking admirably, 
and the Chinamen employed in manufacturing black (Pouchong) tea;” 
which he states "appears to be of a much superior quality.” On the 
doth August theife were forwarded by the overland route sixteen small 
canisters of the above tea, covered with wax-cloth to protect it from 
wet. The Wax unfortunately gave a little of its fiavour to the tea, as 
the canisters got injured, and did not arrive at the India House before 
the month of December. 

The reports on these teas, which were submitted to Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Son, and to Mr. Wm. Andrews Hunt, are extremely favourable. 
The former, on the 16th December, 1843, observes that the samples 
» are all more or less affected by the wax-cloth in which the canisters 
were wrapped. Their valuations, as given in the margin’^, are grounded 
on a supposition that the qualities of each sort will be moderate, for 

* No. 2, small, even-enrled, well made, black leaf, fine tea, of the Oolong olan^ 
somewhat like that of fine blaek-leaf Pekoe, from 2f . to Sr. M 

Ke» 4, a largish, even, rich, blackish lea^ Oolong kind, mined with a fine, pale 
lea^ The leaf of the usual size of China Oolong, from 2t. Sd. to 2i* Of. 
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a» fancy teas can only be used to a limited extent,, tbe talne depends 
materially upon the amount of import. < 

Mr, Andrews Hunt, formerly Inspector of Tea to the East India 
Company at Canton, considered No. 2 well made, smaHish, blaokisli> 
iriry Tetfong kind of leaf. No. Id, much as sample No. 2,^bnt not 
quite so well made. No. 4, as the Chinese Tetsong Tea. No. 9, as 
the Ouchain of Sonchy tea. The smell of these teas he oonddcfed 
like thjLt of China tea, but rather burnt, much of the Tetsong kind. 
The taste as fragrant, true, fresh Tetsong. The colour of the infusions 
of 2, 13, and 4, as very good as Tetsong tea ; and that of No. 0, light 
and clean as Sonchy tea. He estimated the sale value per lb., 
according to the then price of China tea of corresponding qua- 
lity, viz. 

d. tL 

No. 2 from 2 9 to 3 0 per Ib. 

13 2 9 

4 2 3 2 6 

9 12.. 

The expanded leaf Mr. Hunt considered to be identical with the 
Chinese plant, but of rather a greener hue ; and he observes that the 
flavour and other characteristics of the leaf of the tearshrub of Kemaon, 
are identical with the China plant grown in Can Khy, (Ankoy,) the 
district which produces, in Chinese estimation, a more highly-prized 
article than docs the Voo Yee Shan, or mountainous parts of the Bohea 
district. The appearance and flavour of the best (No. 2) of the four 
samples are unexceptionable ; and while the former does great credit 
to the Chinese manufacturing operators, the latter fylly justifles their 
opinion that the tea-shrub in the Kemaon plantations is the genuine 
Chinese plant, and far superior to that grown in Assam. 

With regard to these reports, considering that they were made on 
the first results of an old culture and manufEicture, introduced into a 
new situation, they are as satisfactory as could be expected. It is 
curious that the tea-brokers should have compared these Kemaon 
teas with the Tetsong, Oolong, and Sonchy teas of China^ which I 
am informed by Mr. Ball are all Ankoy teas, because this is the very 
district from which Mr. Gordon probably obtained the original tea- ' 

No. 9, a large black and pale mixed leaf, like Padree Souchong, but scarcely so 
well made as Paihiee usually is, from la. 6d. to la. 9dL This is a fine tea, but not 
esteemed in this market on account of the paleness of the leaf. 

No. the same class of leaf, but coarser, about Soudiong size, Oolong kind, 
from2a.to.2f. 
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(miih (Mr. Ball docs not agree witk Mr. Htmi in oonsiAittng that 
the Ankoy teas are more esteemed by the Chinese than those Voo 
Yee Shan, the moontainoiis parts of the Bohea district). If this per- 
manenoe of chaaracter should be dependent on the plants themselTos, it 
would be extremely encouraging for the introduction of seeds from 
ether, but especially the northern parts of China, of which the climate 
is probably more similar to that of the slopes of the Himalayan moun- 
tains. But this common character of Ankoy teas may be du# to the 
manufacturers having been procured from that district. 

At this period I was induced, principally at the suggestion of the 
Earl of Auckland, to give a lecture at the Royal Asiatic Society on 
the evening of the 24th of April, on the progress and future prospects 
of tea culture in the Himalayas. On this occasion many of the 
foregoing facts were detailed, and it was stated that the latest letters 
from Dr. Jameson continued to give the most &voiirable acoounts of 
the tea nurseries. Captain Cautley, moreover, having visited thote of 
the Deyra Doon, wrote : “ I saw the Government Garden near Kow- 
lagir, in which there were 4,000 plants growing most luxuriantly, the 
whole in full blossom. I believe that tbe whole of these, with 
the exception of a few brought from the hill plantations, are seedlings; 
and certainly, as far as luxuriance of vegetation goes, I neyer saw 
anything so promising in my life. There cannot be a doubt of the 
tea growing luxuriantly in all this part of the Doon,— I mean from 
Deyra to the Nulhwala Ghat.” At the conclusion of this address I 
stated that I felt no hesitation in repeating what I bad stated in my 
Essay on the Productive Resources,” in 1840, that I confidently 
looked forward, not only to having tea cultivated all along these 
mountains, but also to its being finer flavoured than that grown in 
Assam.” I also gave it as my opinion that tea-culture might be intro- 
duced round the villages, and even along the margins of the terraced 
cultivation of ^the Himalayas, and that tea might be manufiBctured 
extensively, cheaply, and of excellent quality, though at first probably 
most profitably in tbe elevated valleys at the foot of the Himalayan 
mountains. 

Dr. Falconer, who was present on this occasion, also addressed the 
, meeting, and gave his reasons for the opinions which he had so long 
entertained, and dwelt especially on the suitableness of the Deyra 
Doon for an extensive and profitable oultnre; as he felt convinced 
that good tea could be produced there cheaper than in China. This 
valley he considered particularly eli^ble, as there is a suffioienq^ of 
cleared land, moderate in rent, with abundance of cheap labour in the 
vicinity, great fiioilities for irrigation, easy access to the Ganges and 
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JiUftnii hy which the {^redace might be eohtse^ed <l!^r fllieW' 

iMtttbc of a peniij per lb/ to Cake^a* He dwelt fwlieiilarlj: oa 
Aeae points, because defieienoy of land and of cheap labouir^ as well es^ 
the expenses of oonyejanoe to Cakutta, had been the last storttd* 
objections to the complete success of an eicpeiiment, which had in other 
respects done so well, and baffled the anticipations of those who cOl^* 
templated failure, from the unsuitableness of the olimate .for the 
growth of the plant* 

The subsquent history of the progress of the tearnumeries, and of 
the culture in Kemaon and Gurhwal, I derive from Dr. Jameson’s 
letters to myself, and from bis reports, the principal of which hate 
been published in the journals of the Agricultural and Hortieultural 
Society of India. In all these are especially displayed the energy and 
judgment with which he has pursued this interesting and important 
jMihjeot. In his report, dated the 28th of February, forwarded by the 
Secretary of Government, North-West Provinces, on the 27th of March, 
1844, to the above Society, he gives a full account of the number and 
extent of the nurseries in Kemaon, the numbers of plants contained 
in them, with some notice of the manufactory. 

In addition to the nurseries at Bhurtpore and Lutohmaisir, Dr* Ja- 
meson, paying due consideration to the geological structure, soil, 
locality, &c. had established others, as one of thirty-five acres, Kooa- 
ke-SBJ*, elevated 4,200 feet, and near the Bhurtporq nursery, near 
Bheemtal ; a second, Anoo, in the same valley as the last, and only 
separated from it by a small stream that drains it in the rains. He 
added ten acres to the nursery at Russeeah, which is elevated 4,200 
feet, and surrounded by mountains on all sides except the south-west, 
and is in the neighbourhood of the Tal, or Lake of *Now-Chounohee. 
These nurseries are the first met with in the Chekata district, on 
ascending the hills by the Bhamouree Ghat, distant about ten miles 
from the plains. Dr. Jameson also added one acre to the Kupeena 
nursery, elevated about 5,200 feet, and situated on the acclivity of the 
Almorah ridge, and adjoining the Lutchmaisir nursery. He also 
established a nursery of twenty acres at Hawulbagh, and subsequently 
one at Chullar. These are both situated in the valley of Hawnl- 
bagh, adjoin each other, and are elevated about 3,900 feet. The o 
increase of young tea-seedlings, during the last season, has been 
112,892, or equal to four times the number reared since the nurseries 
were established in 1835-36. Of these, however, 12,201 have been 
idbwady planted out iu different nurseries, leaving 97,191 for tranih 
These, giving five feel to each plant, will cover el^ut 
fi%4bl (wres of land. 1!he tea-leaves are gathered by the mdl^ai 
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9li(r seisailii tot ddb| Oo, ahA making teiii are Apri^ Jmie/XtiljPi 8qfi^ 
tiffiimr/aad Ootekef> trUcH may be styled tbe epriagi mJnyi (ennimei^ 
bud abttiMti eropit. ' Maek the largest quantity iras ooUeoted in the 
ndny season^ seeing that of the 190 lbs. of tea manufactufed during 
the y^ar^ 141 lbs irete then made.** " The number of the tea-beavitig 
plants amounted last year to 4^866.” The tea manufaoturedi he states, 
will be transmitted in a few dajrs, in compliance with the wiriies of 
OdVemment of the 80th of August last. The delay which has hitherto 
odcurred, has been caused by the want of tea-canisters. Dr* Jame- 
son further states, that he had been unable to commence manu&eturhig 
green tea from the want of implements, which, however, he has no 
doubt could be made at Almorah, as has been done with those for the 
black tea, as soon as patterns have been obtained. A tea-case maker 
was also required, whom he recommended should, in the first instance, 
be obtained from China, to ensure good packing, upon which so inueh 
depends. The only manufactory for tea was at that time at Hawnl- 
bagh, to which the tea-leaves were conveyed from the different nur- 
series; but he recommended the establishment of another manufactory 
at Bheemtal, to prevent the injury of the leaves, caused by their 
being conveyed a distance before being manufactured. With respeet 
to the future prospects, Dr. Jameson states, that the experiment, as 
fitr as it has b«sn tried, has fully realised the most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and adds, There are vast tracts, both in the provinces of 
Kemaon and of Gurhwal, equally well adapted for the growth and 
culture of the tea-plant as those where it is now thriving.’’ 

In China the tea-plant growers are a different class from the tea 
manufacturers. * So in the Himalayas, it is to bo hoped that the 
t'illagers will be induced to cultivate the tea-plant, as it is most 
hardy, and does not require much care in cultivation.” Others will 
learn to manufacture, and offer their services from village to village. 
There will be no deficiency of labour whenever there is a regular 
demand, as the hill people are constantly travelling about in searoh of 
employment. He further recommends, in order that the increase 
bf the nurseries may be adequate with the demand, it would be most 
durable to introduce, from time to time, tea-seeds from China in 
qdifntity.'* The Government nurseries now yield a vast quantity of 
seeds. The plants now amount, to ld0,000, and these will be doubled 
M trebled annually. 

With reference to the oultivatiou in the neighbouring distriot. Dr. 
Janiesbit observes, Hot b the state of the tea-plant in Gurkwai Isis 
l^l^mfsing. ' The nureefy at Pooiee, established last season, o<mtittts 
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Ikl^ut 2>500 p]aAiS| in a thriving condition. The nar^i^^at Kapla^fi 

the Deyra-Doon^ contains al^ut 4^.500; and hero l£e pl^t is 
thriving as well as in any of the other nurseries. If the le^yes 
yielded by the plants in this locality are fitted for niahing tea 6f a 
superior quality^ a vast field for enterprise will be opened up.” Dri 
Jameson was necessarily doubtful of this at firsts because the tea 
grown at low elevations in China is said to be inferior. 

In a letter^ dated the Ist of July^ 1844^ Dr. Jameson, after . 
having inspected all the nurseries, wrote me that at Koih, Bi^'a« 
Serai, and Oadowlee, in the Gurhwal Hills, the tea-plants are thriving 
admirably, many of them being nearly six feet high. On the 18th 
of October he informed me, that the China tea-manufacturers deny that 
green and black tea are made from different plants ; the difference is 
in the manufactnre, and that they were only waiting for the arrival 
of green tea implements, to manufacture green tea from the same 
plants from which the black tea had been prepared. And, in a sub- 
sequent letter (20th March, 1845), he stated that no gypsum or indigo 
would be allowed, in order to determine whether green tea can be 
made without colouring ingredients. On the 25th of January he in- 
formed me, that many of the tea-plants were seven and eight feet 
high j that 436 lbs. of tea had been made, and that three acres of land 
yielded 162 lbs. of tea; that he had then 120 acres under cultivation, 
and hoped soon to have 300 acres in the same state; also that the 
Government had sanctioned the removal of two of the China men to 
the Deyra Doon, to manufacture tea from the plants growing there. 
On the 20th of March he states, that he had endeavoured to induce 
the Government to get fresh tea-seeds from different parts of China, 
as he coincided with me in the opinion, which I had 'expressed to him 
by letter, respecting the necessity of getting tearseeds from the northern 
districts of China. 

On the 31st of July, Dr. Jameson furnished the Government of the 
north-west provinces, with a detailed report on the state and prospects 
of the tea nurseries in Kemaon and Gurhwal. This report was directed 
by the Honourable the Lieutenant Governor to be forwarded to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India ; and it is published 
in vol. iv., p. 173, of their Journal. From this report we learn, that ^ 
to the nurseries in Kemaon, since the last report, seventy-six acres of 
l4nd had been added ; and that 94,100 plants had been planted in them. 
In September and November upwards of four lacs of seeds had b&u 
sblFtyH>f these 167,000 had already germinated, a,nd Ibey/ werc 
eiiU daily germinating, so that this season there will be sufficient 
numben of young plants to cover eighty or ninety acres ; the adiliiibns 
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contemplated vnll amount to forty-seven acres. Witti relpect to the 
ppoduction of tea^ he states that, — '' The tea-plant does not yield l^yes 
until the third year; no doubt some, more forward than others, d6; 
but I thinlrthat pulling leaves when the plants are so young, is detri- 
mental to their rapid growth. From the third year it gradually in- 
creases its produce until the eighth or tenth, at which time it attains 
its maximum.** * * * “ Kutcha, or green leaves, yield one-fourth this 
quantity of prepared tea.** 

" The quantity of tea manufactured has steadily increased, amount- 
ing last season to 375 lbs., being an increase of 185 lbs. on the former 
season. The oldest nursery, that of Lutchinaisir, consisting of little 
more than three acres, in which there were only 2,560 plants capable 
of yielding leaves, (the remaining 4,760 being too young,) produced 
166 lbs. 2 oz. of tea, or 2 maunds 2 lbs. As the plants become older* 
and all of them in each nursery capable of yielding leaves, the returns 
will necessarily and very rapidly be greater. Dr. Jameson calculated 
that eventually an acre of ground will yield a maund, that is forty 
seers, (or upwards of 82 lbs. of tea). This being sold at a rate 
of three rupees per seer, (or about ds. per pound,) will yield 120 
rupees. The cost of producing the leaves amounts to about nineteen 
rupees per annum. One gardener, or mallee, at four rupees a month, 
is capable of managing three acres of land. A single acre, therefore, 
will cost sixteed rupees -{-land rent, three rupees=nineteen rupees per 
annum ; and thus a clear profit of 101 rupees to cover the expense of 
tea-making, &c. will be left.’* Dr. Jameson further calculates, that 
as the number of acres in cultivation will this year be 165, they will 
yield, when in full bearing, 165 maunds of tea. This being sold at 
three rupees per 'seer, will realize 21,600 rupees, while the present 
expenditure in Kemaon is about rupees 10,595 5a. 8p., leaving 
a balance of rupees 10,004. *^This balance, though good, is very 
far short of the amount that would be realized were the establish- 
ment better adjusted. Thus the present tea mauufacturing esta- 
blishment, with a small additional expense in picking, &c., is capable 
of making at the rate of from twenty to thirty maunds daily, or of 
manufacturing tea-leaves procured from 6,000 acres of land.” 

* The manufacturing establishment is larger than was necessazy at 
the beginning, but the Chinese refused to proceed to Kemaon in a 
smaller number, and the nursery department was sufficient to carry 
out the experimental views of the Government* Dr. Jameson gives 
the following tabular view of the profit which may eventually be 
obtained from this culture. 
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The^Xfenm of eulti^atiug 6|00Q wxqb . a7»O0O 0 9 
„ of making tho tea * . . . a|974f 0 0 

„ M of joking tbe tea .... 3|209 0 0 
Land-rent, carnage to Celentta, &e. . . . 86,500^0 0 


To value of 6,000 maunds of tea, or \ 
240,000 seers, at 2 rupees per seer . . j 


129,734 0 0 
480,000 0 0 


Or, say that the tea sold at rupees 1*8 per seer 360,000 
Expenditure • • . 129,734 

Balance . , . 280,266 


In a subsequent part of the report we have information respecting 
the Gurhwal nurseries. These consist, Ist, that of Kaolagir, before 
mentioned as having been established by Dr. Falconer, in the Deyra 
Boon, as being a particularly eligible situation, on account of the 
abundance of cleared land available for the purpose of tea cultivations. 
Wo have already seen that the plants introduced there continued to 
flourish quite as well as at any of the other nurseries. Dr. Jameson 
reports, that at this time the nursery consisted of six acres, and contained 
8,000 plants. The nurseries at Koth, in the Bhuddree j'alley, elevated 
about 5,000 feet, contained 729 plants ; and the Rama Serai nursery, 
in the valley of that name, at about the same elevation, 728 plants. 
Of these, 287 in the former, and 180 in the latter, consist of the 
plants originally grown in Calcutta from the seed imported from China. 
In both these valleys snow falls, and in the lattertfrequently to the 
depth of two to three feet, lying on the ground for a period of six 
weeks, and yet the original plants have not only survived but flou- 
rished, afibrding useful information for the extension of the cultivation 
in other situations. Dr. Jameson, in 1843, had established another 
nursery in a situation having something of a similar climate, that is, 
at Gaddowlee, in the neighbourhood of Paoree, elevated about 5,300 
feet above the level of the sea. In 1845 this nursery consisted of 
three acres, and contained 5,000 plants. He also mentions in this , 
report, that in compliance with the orders of Government, three ChipUr^ 
men were empbyed in making tea at Deyra, some of which wpuld b% 
transmitted to Government, for the opinions of judges in ]Englau4 
in Calcutta. He likewise states, that a sale of 178 seers hAd tsken 
place at Almorah on the 12th of July, of which the, results (Vere 
highly satisfactory, the average amount realized per seer being 
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Yupnei 4 ftt, Tbe maximum price for Foucboug wee rupee# & la. 
For Bohea the maximum, rupees 4 8a.| mimmumi rupees 3 2 auuas. 

Before making any observations on Pr. Jameson's calculation or 
the satisfoctoiy resnlts which have been obtained, I will proceed with 
a relation of the progress of this important culture ; this I am enabled 
to do from the letters with which I have been constantly favoured* 
On tbe 18th of Ootober he forwarded to me a small canister of tbe 
tea which had been prepared in the Deyra Doon, stating that it had 
not been prepared above six weeks, which ought to be taken into con- 
sideration when opinions are formed on its quality, as %hina tea is 
seldom drank before it is at least a year old. The Chinamen pro- 
nounced it to be identical in quality with that which they had pre- 
pared in the more elevated nurseries of Kemaon. Mr. R. Twining 
was good enough to examine this tea, and informed me on the 23rd of 
Beoember, — I have carefully tasted your sample of Himalaya tea, 
and I really think it a promising specimen. The flavour is not strong, 
but it is delicate and pleasant, — ^a little, methought, of the Orange 
Pekoe character. The complexion of the leaf is rather good, and 
pains seem to have been taken in the manipulation.” This account 
reached Dr. Jameson by the 5th of February, 1846, when he ex- 
pressed his delight at the gratifying report which had been mode on 
the Deyra Doon tea, as that settled the question of extension, and of 
profitable coltuae and manufacture. At this time the Oovemment 
authorized kuteka, or fresh tea-leaves, being bought from the natives 
in order to encourage them to cultivate the plant in the grounds 
of their respective villages. 

A further supply of this tea, grown and manufactured in tbe 
Deyra Doon, having been forwarded to the Court of Directors, was 
suWitted to the inspection of Messrs. Thompson and Sons, Mr. Hunt, 
and Messrs. Ewart, Maccaughy and Co., in June 1846. Messrs. 
Thompson state that — The leaf is well made, curled, of the Ankoi 
Pekoe class, mixed black and brown, and closely resembles that class 
of China tea. The flavour is very strong, and would therefore be 
serviceable for mixing; but is ^ coarse burnt’ so that all richness of 
flavour is destroyed.’’ The Messrs. Ewart The sample of tea marked 
•as manufactured in the Deyra Doon, August, 1845, in leaf somewhat 
resembles the tea imported from China as Ning Yong, with some- 
thing of the character both of Oolong and Orange Pekoe. In flavour 
it much resembles the better description of Orange Pekoe, having 
with the brisk burnt flavour of that description, more than its usual 
strength.” Though they object to a slight peculiarity of smell and 
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flttnMir, they |ir0aonn«e it to b« "a good, OsofU deteAytiw of tool" 
Mr. Andrews Hant gives its ^Aaraoteristiee niidelr dliferentiieads' ; ks 
of iippearance of tea; well made^ ns well as China tea^ and similar to 
ihg blackish, mixed, oarled Tetsong delbription. SmuHl; as China 
teai but deficient in fragrance, arising probably from some defect in 
the firing. Colour of the infusion; bright and good. liute; rich, 
good, and strong. Expanded leaf; as the finer teas from China. 
Aroma : as good China tea. 

The Honourable Court remark as follows on these results, in their 
dispatch -of the 22nd September, 1846, which is published in the 
Journal of the Agricultural Society of India, vol. vii., selections, p. 14 

'^5. These specimens are very creditable to the eflbrts of the 
snperintendent, Dr. Jameson, and his establishment. 

** 6. The latest report of Dr. Jameson shows the quantity of land 
under tea cultivation, in the districts of Kemaou and Curhw^al, 
including the Deyra, to be 176 acres, and the total number of plants, 
322,579. The plant is stated to be thriving in different localities, 
extending over four degrees of latitude and three of longitude, and 
that 100,000 acres are available in the Deyra only, for the purpose of 
tea cultivation. 

^^8. We feel a deep interest in this subject, and attach great 
importance to the success of a project from which considerable 
advantages would arise to the agricultural comnrunity of these 
districts, who would, it is stated, readily undertake the cultivation of 
the plant, if encouraged to do so.” 

In connection with the progress of these northern nurseries may 
also be mentioned that the China tea plant originally introduced by 
the Government into Assam, has continued to flourish, and that some 
of the Chinese tea-makers who have settled there, have prepared some 
et;e6llent Poiichong tea at Jeypoor in Upper Assam. The results 
obtained in all the situations where the culture and manufacture of 
black tea had hitherto been attempted, has been as successful as could 
have been expected, or even wished, and that judging even by the 
opinions of the best judges in this country. That it is not less highfy 
esteemed in the place of its production may be inferred from the 
prions obtained when any of it has been put up for sale. A sale of 
tea took place in July, 1846, at Almorah, with considerable increase 
in the prices. The average price was rupees 6 14a., and some of it 
s6ld as high as rupees 7 7a., that is, something more than seven shillings 
aj^ndy without any duty; and it was a further gratifying &ct that 
4|||^l^fhe tea had been purchased by natives. From want of sheoj^ 
Jameson was unable to send any of this tea to the Court of 
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DiinM)tor9. He also informed me that some green tea had been made; 
that he had never aeen anj finer; and that he had not allowed any 
foreign ingredient to be used in colouring it. 

By the September mail of this year Dr. Jameson forwarded to 
me two small canisters of tea^ one containing blacky the other green 
teai as specimens of the progress they were makings and to obtain the 
opinions of good judges on the quality, especially of the green tea. 
Having submitted these specimens to Mr. B. Twining, Mr. HuDt> and 
to Messrs. Ewart, Maccaughy and Delafosse, they were good enough 
to examine^ and pronounce the following opinions on them 

" My dear Sir, ^'Strandy 25th January ^ 1847. 

I am not quite sure that I read your note aright, but I rather 
understand it to say that the two samples which I have tasted are from 
the same plant. 

I should not have thought so, either from the taste, the dry leaf, 
or after infusion. The taste of the black has a little of flavour which 
does not so decidedly belong to that class ; but the colour is that of 
black (Congou) tea. The wet leaf shews it to be much broken. 

The green tea seems to be a better sample in leaf, (at present pafe,) 
wanting only more colour to be fair gunpowder, but it draws a good 
green -coloured liquor, which it might in some degree lose if to the leaf 
itself more coloyr were to be given. The wet leaf seems much more 
perfect in the green than in the black sample. 

‘‘ Believe me, truly yours, 

(Signed) "Ro. Twining.’* 

• Ea^t India Warehoum^ 

My dear Sir, 15 March, 1847* 

'^Having tested the samples of black and green tea grown and 
manufactured by the East India Company, I beg to offer my opinion 
upon their quality. 

The black tea has in its appearance the China tea characteristics^ 
and is as well made as that of the finer description from the Oan-Khy 
district, but it has been injured in the curing, having acquired an 
' oveny’ smell ; in flavour it partakes of the peculiarity of the Oan-Khy 
tea, being soft and agreeable. 

The green tea (gunpowder) is also as equally well manipulated 
as the China description, but like all the samples which I have seen 
of green tea manufactured from the black tea shrub, it is deficient in 
the richness of appearance and silkiness of touch which characterize 
the true green tea ; in flavour too the difference is very marked^ 

VOL. xii. L 
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the blaok tea shrub is ^ ooarae and brasqr/ whUe from the green 
tea it is ‘ rich and nutty from these discrepancies I cannot think 
that the black is identical with the green tea-shrub; and it would be 
interesting to have the point decided; by planting in the Gompany’s 
garden some seeds from plants grown in Qam-Kang. 

" I am; &o., 

(Signed) " W. Andrews Hunt.* 

"To Dr. Boyle.” 

"The sample of tea marked ' Kupeena; 1846;’ is much the same as 
the specimens of tea we have seen of former years growth from the 
same district; resembling the Ankoi teaS; imported from China under 
the denomination of Ning-Yong; Oolong; and Orange Pekoe. 

" The sample marked ^ Oreen Machoo Tea/ is similar to the gun- 
powder tea imported from China ; the leaf is rather paler; well- 
prepared; being round and even/^but if made smaller it would command 
a higher price j the infusion is of that pale yelloW; and the taste of that 
strong burnt character; which qualities are usually found only in the 
finest descriptions of Gunpowder tea ; but it is not so high fiavoured 
as the China tea. It is however; of a very useful description; and 
WQuld sell well here. 

(Signed) " EwarT; Maccaughy & Co.; 

" Broh^s,^* 

Copihall Courty 
"20 A'pHly 1847” 

Mr. Warrington; of Apothecaries’ Hall, having by microscopic 
examination and chemical tests discovered the natui^ of the colouring, 
and other matters which the Chinese employ for facing and artificially 
dyeing some of their green teas, 1 was anxious to obtain his opinion 
of the first sample of green tea that had been prepared in the North- 
western nurseries. The result of Mr. Warrington’s previous exami- 
nations had been that of the two kinds of green tea known here as 
gUmd and unglazed, the former he had found, in all cases that he had 
examined; dressed with Prussian blue and sulphate of lime, or kaolin, 
and the latter with sulphate of lime only, and these have an olive 
yellow tint; without any blue. Of the Assam teas which Mr. War- 
rington had obtained from the India House, he states that, " none of 
the Assam teas are glazed, but all have a white powder on their 
surface.” His examination of the Kemaon tea gives similar results, 
there being no Prussian blue or turmeric, but only a little white earthy 
^wdWi ee appears by bis note. Dr, Wallich has stated tp me that 
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tbe finely powdered ^gypeum is tltrown upon tihe whiter ineandeioent 
oindera of tKa fire^ boueath the apparatus holding the tea. This 
apparatus, on the oooaaion when he saw it, was a plaited bamboo pan. 
Other aooounta describe the powder as mixed with the tea. Pr. 
Wallich further informs me that the tea-makers from Ganton lay the 
greatest stress on the use of the dye, probably Prussian blue, for 
giving the peculiar bloom to their superior green teas. 

Apothecaries Hallj 

My dear Sir, 25th November^ 1847. 

have to ofler you a thousand apologies for neglecting the 
examination of the Himalaya tea before this. It was put away by 
me very carefully at the time T received it, for an early examination, 
and entirely lost sight of and forgotten until Mr. Ball asked me about 
it a week or two ago. 1 immediately set to work, and have now to 
give you the results. Under the microscope it appears to be covered 
with a dirty white powder, which is readily washed off, and appears 
to consist of some primitive rock, perhaps granite, in a disintegrated 
state; particles of silica are abundant, and a few minute fiakes of 
mica ; there is no appreciable quantity of lime, and no sulphate of 
lime, and it is also quite free from adventitious colour, as PrussiaP 
blue, turmeric, &c. Hoping this may prove satisfactory, and throwing 
myself on your good nature for my long neglect, 

• Believe me, &o., 

(Signed) R. Warbington.” 

“ P.S. — Is it not too highly dried, and rather scorched in parts 9” 
To Dr. Royle,” 

• 

Early in 18*47, I had written to Dr. Jameson respecting the 
information obtained by Mr. Fortune, that he found the Thea Bdhea 
converted into both black and green tea in the south of China, but 
that in all the Northern Provinces the Thea mridis only grown, and 
equally converted into both kinds of tea. This he acknowledged on 
the dlst July : — '‘The remarks of Mr. Fortune are both interesting 
and satisfactory; and quite account for the disputes which have arisen 
regarding the different species. For any one confining his attention 
* to one district would of course be convinced that thero was but one 
species. On the other hand another individual who had visited both 
districts, would come to a different conclusion.” Hence the discre- 
pancies in the accounts obtained by different individuals from the tea 
districts. He moreover states, that "the tea-plant in general cultiva- 
tion here is the Th^a MokmUf The true Thea viridU is not in the 

L3 ^ 
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plantations, but the variety from Assam and further, that, the tea 
this year will I think be very superior to anything yet made, as it has 
been manufactured and packed under advantages which were not 
procurable until now; that is, there is now a sheet-lead maker 
attached to the manufactory.*’ He concludes with, am now 
engaged in extending the tea plantations to 1000 acres.” 

On the 28th of August Dr. Jameson wrote me from Paoree that 
another sale of tea had taken place on the 9th August at Almorah • 
^^The amount realized for green tea varied from rupees 10 8a. to 
rupees 9 4a. (that is, more than 9 and 10 shillings a pound). For black 
tea the amount realised was rupees 7 8a. the maximum, and rupees 4 Oa. 
the minimum.” He continues : I have just sent in a long report to 
Oovernment on the state of the plantations, which has been forwarded 
to Calcutta for publication.” ^^1 am employed in extending the 
Oadowlee nursery, which though established only about four years, 
contains about a lac of plants in a thriving condition. All the other 
nurseries are equally progressing. The Government are about to 
cut the Kutta Phuthur Canal, in the western Deyra Doon.” On 
the 4th October he states ; I have just received orders from Govern- 
ment to form tea-plautations on the whole of the hilly districts of the 
North-west frontier, from the Sutledge and new country lately acquired 
west of that river, to the Ravi and that he proceeds immediately 
towards Kangra to inspect and select sites. The Governor-General 
pronounces the tea to be as fine as any Chinese tea he had ever drank. 
Dr. Jameson concludes by stating his conviction that tea will shortly 
become a most important article of production from the North-west 
Provinces. 

I entirely concur in this opinion, as it is indeed, only that which 
I have long entertained, and frequently promulgated. I have been 
gratified to find that the inferences deduced from scientific data 
have been fully borne out by the practical results. There is no 
doubt that if the best kinds of tea-plant are obtained from the northern 
districts of China, and with them a few manufacturers from the 
places where the teas most esteemed in commerce are prepared, and 
which are consequently those most in use by the British public, 
that any kind or quality of tea may be prepared as good and as 
cheaply in the Himalayas as in China. For we have an equal command 
of soil and climate, with cheap and abundant labour, unoccupied land 
at a low rent, with comparatively small expense of carriage even to 
^ Calcutta. But India itself, with other parts of Asia, will consume a * 
. large quantity of tea, when it is obtainable at a moderate price, and 
efen tf of a quality Inferior to what has already been produced in the 
mountains. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Subsequent to the writing of this paper, Mr. Ball, late Inspector of 
Teas to the East India Company in China, published his work, intitled 
An Account of the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in China.’’ 
In this he has fully confirmed the statement first made by the Jesuits, 
and repeated by others, though contradicted by some, that both the 
green and black teas of commerce can be and are prepared from the 
same plant, and that the difierences depend entirely on the processes 
of manufacture. Previous to this Mr. Fortune bad ascertained by 
visiting the dijSferent parts of the coast of China, that the Thea Bohea 
was converted into both black and green tea in tho south of China, but 
that in all the northern provinces he found only Thea viridis grown, 
and equally converted into both kinds of tea. But it is quite possible 
that the Chinese may prefer varieties of tho same plant, in particular 
soils and situations, for the preparation of particular varieties of both 
black and green teas. 

Mr. Ball, in his account of the manufacture of black tea, states that 
the leaves after being gathered are first exposed to the air, where they 
wither and give or ^'become soft and fiaccid.” They are kept in 
this state until* they begin to emit a slight degree of fragrance, when 
they are sifted, and then tossed about with the hands in large trays. 
The leaves in each sieve are then collected into a heap, and covered 
with a cloth. They are then watched with the utmost care, until 
they ^become spotted and tinged with red,’ when they also increase 
in fragrance an4 must be instantly roasted, or the tea would bo 
injured.” In the first roasting of all black tea, the fire is prepared 
with dry wood, and kept exceedingly brisk ; any heat may suffice 
which produces the crackling of the leaves described by Kmmpfer.* 
The roasting must be continued until the loaves give out a fragrant 
smell, and become quite soft and flaccid, when they are in a fit state ta 
be rolled. The roasting and rolling are, often a third, and sometim^ 
with large and fleshy leaves, even a fourth time repeated ; and i| 

* only when juices can no longer be freely expressed in the processl i 
rolling, that the leaves are considered to be in a fit state to undergo 
the final desiccation, in sieves placed in the drying tubs, above a 
^charcoal fire in a common chafing-dish. During this process they 
begin to assume their black appearance. A considerable quantity of 
moisture is dissipated, and the fire is then covered with the aeh of 


ehejcoal, or burnt paddy-husk, which both moderates heat 
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vents smoke. “ The leaves are then twisted, and again undergo the 
process of drying, twisting, and turning as before; which is repeated 
once or twice more, until they becomo quite black, well twisted, and 
perfectly dry and crisp.” 

Mr. Ball, after detailing the variations required in the manufacture 
to produce the different kinds of black tea, proceeds to describe the 
mode of preparing the green teas of commerce. These he classes 
under the heads of Hyson and Singlo; all other kinds are made 
from these shrubs, and there is much reason to think that even 
the Hyson is merely the Singlo shrub improved by soil and culti- 
vation.” Of the manipulation he states that there are only two 
gatherings of the leaves of green tea ; the first begins about the 
20th of April, and the second at^ the summer solstice. ^'The green 
tea factors universally agree that the sooner the leaves of green tea 
are roasted after gathering the better, and that all exposure to the air 
is unnecessary, and to the sun, injurious.” The iron vessel in which 
the green tea is roasted is called a Kuo. It is thin, about sixteen inches 
in diameter, and set horizontally, (that for Twankay obliquely,) in a 
stove of brickwork, so as to have a depth of about fifteen inches. The 
fire is prepared with dry wood, and kept very brisk, the heat becomes 
intolerable, and the bottom of the kuo oven red hot, though this is not 
essential. About half a pound of leaves are put in at one time, a 
crackling noise is produced, much steam is evolved from the leaves, 
which are quickly stirred about ; at the end of every turn they are 
raised about six inches above the surface of the stove, and shaken on 
the palm of the hand so as to separate them and to disperse the steam. 
They are then suddenly collected into a heap, and' passed to another 
man, who stands in readiness with a basket to receive them. 

The process of rolling is much the same as that employed in the 
rolling of black tea, the leaves taking the form of a ball. After the 
balls are shaken to pieces, the leaves are also rolled between the palms 
of the hands, so that they may be twisted regularly, and in the same 
direction. They are then spread out in sieves, and placed on stands 
im a cool room. 

For the second roasting the fire is considerably diminished, and 
charcoal used instead of wood, and the leaves constantly fanned by a ' 
boy, who stands near. When the leaves have lost so much of their 
aqueous and viscous qualities as to produce no sensible steam, they no 
^ longer adhere together, but by the simple action of the fire separate*^ 
aad curl of themselves. When taken from the kuo, they appear of a 
6live colour, almost black. After being sifted they are placed on 
imda'iui before. 
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For the third roasting, which is in fact the final drying, the heat 
b not greater than what the hand can bear for some Seconds without 
much inconvenience. The fanning and the mode of roasting were 
the same as in the final part of the second roasting. It was now 
carious to observe the change of colour which gradually took place in 
the leaves, for it was in this roasting that they began to assume that 
blueish tint, resembling the bloom on fruit, which distinguishes this 
tea, and renders its appearance so agreeable.*' 

The foregoing being the general mode of manufacturing green or 
Hyson tea, it is separated into different varieties, as Hyson, Hyson-skin, 
young Hyson, and Gunpowder, by sifting, winnowing, and fanning, and 
some varieties by further roasting. 

From this it is obvious, as remarked by Mr. Ball, that the peculiar 
colour of green tea does not properly arise from the admixture of 
colouring matter with the leaves, but naturally out of the process of 
manipulation; and by some experiments which Mr. Ball made, it 
appears that leaves while undergoing the third roasting in the same 
vessel, but kept separate by a thin partition of wood, became of a 
black or of a green colour, according as they were kept in a quiescent 
State or in constant motion. '^The leaves kept in constant motion 
dried rapidly, and soon assumed the colour and appearance of green 
tea. The other parcel (kept in as quiescent a state as possible) required 
a much longer drying, and when completed assumed the colour of 
black tea” (p. 242). Mr. Ball enters fully into tho subject of the 
chemical changes which take place, and on the cause of difference in 
the properties of black and green teas ; for which and for much valuable 
and correct information his work must be consulted. 

Though it hffs been proved that both black and green teas may be 
and are prepared from the same plant, it has also been shown from 
Mr. Fortune's investigation that the Thea viridis and its varieties are 
the chief, if not the only kinds, cultivated in the northern districts of 
China, where most of the more valuable teas of commerce are pro- 
duced. As it was desirable to obtain seeds and plants from these very 
localities, means have been taken to insure this object, as well as to 
obtain further information on the subject of manufacture. 

Since this paper was written. Dr. Jameson’s report, alluded to at 
p. 184, has been published in the Journal of the Agricultural and ITor- 
tkultural Society of India, vol. vi., part II. In this, a detailed account 
is given of the state of the several nurseries at the time. With regard 
to soil, Dr. Jameson states 'Hhat the tea-plant thrives well both in stiff 
and free soils, and in many modifications of these and with regard to 
elevation that ^^it thrives equally well at heights ranging from 2^200 
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ftttt above the level of the sea to 6000 feet.” The qnaoUlgr of gionob 
tfiesi ineulUvation was 162^ a4sres : also ‘Hhat theminiiDoniof letniii 
of tea for aD acre of land may be estimated at one pnoka mannd, or 
80 lbs.” We have also the interesting feet stated, that thonghjdie 
P/)nchong (black) tea sold at an average rate of Rupees 6, 8a. 8p. per 
seer, and that at least half the quantity sold was bought by natives, 
the 'coarse Bohea tea was reserved and sold to the Bhoteahs at a price 
varying from rupees 2 to rupees 2, 4a. per seer. “It has been pur- 
chased by thorn in order to carry it across the passes into Thibet. 
Nor wiU it be long, if the importation of Kemaon tea into Chinese 
Tartary is not prohibited, before that market is wholly supplied from 
the British provinces.” 

By one of the last mails, I have been favoured with a letter from 
Dr. Jameson, dated January 25, of the present year, in which he states 
that 2,656 lbs. of tea had been manufactured iast year, and that of this 
he had just despatched 600 lbs. of black and green tea to this country, 
and that “it was finer-looking than any sent in former years;” also 
that “by the end of this season there will be 400 acres under cnltiva* 
tion at Kolaghir in the Doon and “at Paoree I expect to have 200 
to 300 acres aud that he has “about 250,000 seedling plants ready 
to transplant.” “ Last season 1 sent a lac (100,000) of the plants to 
the Kangra valley, where most of them are doing well;” while 
“the seeds collected from our own plantations this s^psou amount to 
upwards of 2,000,000 (two millions). From the plantation at Deyra 
(Kolaghir) we shall be able, in the course of eight or ten years, to raise 
a snffitient number of plants to plant the whole Boon.” 


London, April, 1849. 



Abt. ^ Eoek In$eripHon» of Kapur H QiA^ DkuMf 

and Otmar; by pMPisiOE H. H. Wilmn^ DireOar of Ao 
Moyal Ariaiic Soeieiy. 

[Bead Brd FAruary, 1849.] 

!tHB drcttmsianoes under which the remarkable inscription at Shah has 
gheri or Kapur di Oiri was discovered and transcribed by Mr. Hasson^ 
and decyphered by Mr. Dowson and Mr. Norris have been already 
detuled in a preceding Journal, vol. VIII, and it was then shoEiw 
by a comparison of one of the divisions of the inscription with a similar 
division of those of Girnar and Dhauli, that they were all three 
substantially the same. The interest excited by this identification! 
and the possibility that some of the difficulties in the reading and 
translation of the earlier known inscriptions might be explained by 
th4*one more recently discovered, naturally recommended the pro- 
secution of the inquiry and the complete collation of the several 
inscriptions. In the'' absence of any person more competent to 
accomplish so desirable an object I consented to undertake thaj||g^r 
and now lay ^efore the Society the result of the comparison. It 
has not, I fear, added materially to our knowledge of the purport of 
these curious documents, but it leaves no doubt of the identity in 
all material respects of the records preserved by the rocks of Guzerai! 
Cuttack, and Afghanistan. 

At the sam^ time that this collation of the inscriptions was 
effected, I thought it would be a favourable opportunity to revise the 
translations made by the late Mr. James Prinsep, of those of eariier 
discovery, particularly as the Society was possessed of valuable cor- 
rections of the original readings made by Mr. Prinsep himself although 
unpublished, and by Captain Jacob and Mr. Westergaard in an entirely 
new transcript of the original, made and published &y them in the 
Journal of Ae Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. As 
^ mentioned also on the former occasion, the Society was in possession 
of a fao-simile on muslin of the Girnar inscription, made by the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay, and of copies presented by Mr. H. T, 
Prinsep and Captain Postans. Mr. Westergaard, also, was kind 
enough to furnish Mr. Norris with a copy of the same inscriptljpn^ 
in which he corrected some of the typographic errors of the prhrtigl 
copy; and aom^ farther corrections* have recently appeared 
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''^Bombay Branch Society’s Journal^ for July 1847^ by Captain Jacob. 
With exception of the last^ these several transcripts and correetiohs 
of the Girnar inscription were embodied with great care and infinite 
labour in a new representation of the whole^ and engraved on stone 
by Mr. Norris himself. This transcript is now given to the public. 

We are in like manner indebted to the ingenuity and indefatigable 
perseverance of Mr. Norris for the lithographed copy of the Kapur di 
Giri inscription^ and I cannot offer a more striking proof of the labour 
which it imposed^ and of the carefulness with which it has been 
executed, than by inserti'^'g Mr. Norris’s own account of the process 
by which he has rendered the inscription accessible to the public. ' 
This account is as follows : — 

The manner in which the cloth was applied to the rock of Shah 
baz gheri to take off a fac-simile of the inscription, has been detailed in 
p. 299 of the eighth volume of the Society’s Journal. It is important 
to add that the palm of the hand was used to produce the impres- 
sion; and that the operator, perceiving as he went along, how the 
lines ran, followed them closely, striking them more particularly in 
the centre. The effect of this has been that the space between the 
lines is often left white, and that the tops and bottoms of each 
let^r are less perfectly impressed than the middle. The result is 
that the letter r, and the vocalic marks which should be affixed to 
those parts of the letters, are often wanting ; and the Reading is so far ‘ 
imperfect. 

In order to produce a transcript, the cloth was closely attached 
by pins to a sheet of paper twenty-four feet by twelve feet, and then 
carefully extended upon a large tabic, previously covered with sheets 
of paper smeared over with a black composition, th^face of the cloth 
being uppermost, and the large sheet of white paper in contact with 
the blackened paper on the table. An ivory point was then passed 
over every visible mark of letters upon the cloth ; and thus a reversed 
copy in black was produced upon the underside of the paper. As the 
impression upop the cloth was reversed by being taken from the rock, 
the copy on the paper being again reversed was restored to its direct 
position. From this paper, by means of a pantograph, a copy was 
made, reduced to one-sixth linear dimension ; and this, though nearly 
two yards long, was more manageable than the first copy, which 
being above twenty feet in length, could not be examined without 
much trouble. Upon the reduced transcript corrections were made 
fcy* minute collation t^ith the original calico, every letter of which 
was examined, both by refiected and transmitted light, and many 
thus rendeirod visible which were unseen at the first attempt, 
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jbsm tht» irai doxi 0 ^ tfc# mml detadMd ij^leoii mmMmi kgf 
ISt If fluMon aa the lliat vomlla of his ttttompts on ^0 mki 
aopiMblaly tnittsoribed, and todaoed by pantograpbi as tiio vholo 
.insdriptioii had been; and althoogh the impressions on these pieces 
were on the whole far inferior to those* on the large clothj yet in 
several cases they gave a legible word or letter, which was vftfy 
doubtful, or altogether invisible on the other. After this, the copy 
taken by the eye was collated with the one corrected as just stated; 
and although quite illegible alone, it was in many parts valuable by 
suggesting the true reading of a doubtful word; and in some cases 
giving a word wholly wanting on the cloth. 

To sum up the whole, although I am compelled to admit that in 
many places the inscription given is rather an attempt to restore what 
is visible upon the rock than a copy of the impression upon the cloth 
entrusted to me, yet the greater part is, as nearly as I could trace it, a 
fac*simile of ihat impression; and all this part is distinguished by a 
full, thick character, as upon the cloth. Wherever the reading was 
uncertain, either from faintness of the impression, or because the only 
authority was the copy made by the eye, the character is drawn with 
thin lines ; and in those parts it was found in most instances impossible 
to distinguish between the resembling letters r, and v; d and n; and 
hh and h. So far then, and in the addition of the subjoined r, and of 
vowels, conjectural emendation is fully admissible. Even in the 
better parts the impression is not such as to insure perfect confidence. 
Such, in fact, is the condition of the cloth, partly arising from the 
rough surface of the rock when originally engraved, and its dete- 
rioration after the lapse of so many centuries, and partly owing to the 
imperfect means^ at the disposal of the gentleman by whom the copy 
was taken; probably also, in some degree, to damage sustained by the 
calico since it was impressed in 1838, the ink having apparently run 
over several of the characters and obliterated them, that many parts 
set down as certain, may hereafter, on examination of the rock, prove 
to be susceptible of correction. 

In one material particular the inscription given in the plate does 
not represent the cloth copy. The impression was taken upon cloth 
» in separate pieces, which were subsequently sewed together under 
Mr. Masson’s directions, upon that gentleman’s return to Feshawer. 
As I proceeded on my task 1 found reason to suspect that some mis- 
talce had been made in sewing the pieces together; and this suspicion 
was confirmed when the inscription was found to resemble so closely 
^ihose of Oimar and Dhauli. Four seams were found to be imping 
pdly joined; the diroction of two of these, extending from the top fo 
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ih6 bottom of the oloth^ will be seen by drawing lines from A to A, 
and from B to B in the fac-simile. In each of these cases the parion 
the left was shifted downwards^ two . lines below its proper plaee^ so 
ihat» for examploi the twentieth line ran first into the eighteenth^ and 
then into the sixteenth. In the other oases, marked C and D, the 
pieces were smaller, and sewed on two or three sides. They were 
diifted on one jide, and both so joined that some parts appeared in 
duplicate, and others were wanting: these gave more trouble than 
the others; but I believe they are now placed in their proper posi- 
tions. 

In case it shonld be wished to elucidate any difficult passage of the 
inscription, or to remove any doubts of incorrect transcription, all the 
materials which furnished the accompanying lithograph may be seen 
at the Society's House. Very possibly a subsequent examination will 
discover errors in the work, or find some letters or words that may 
have escaped me; but, in any case, what is done will be useful in 
pointing ont where correction is needed, and will materially aid any 
one who may have an opportunity of examining the rock itself. It is 
much to be desired that the remaining part of the inscription con- 
taining, perhaps, the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth edicts, may be 
taken from the rock in fac-simile. The copies in the Society’s hands 
. are sufficient to show that the rock contains in substance a great 
portion of the last three edicts of the Girnar inscriptipn, but they are 
too imperfect to be legible generally, though singularly enough, it was 
this part of the inscription which furnished me with the word Deva-^ 
nampiya, and led to its identification. From this illegibility one line, 
containing the names of the five Western Kings must be fortunately 
excepted, which Mr. Masson copied with especial caire, and even took 
off a cloth impression of a small portion, in spite of the difficulties 
presented by the position of the rock. A fac-simile of this piece; 
reduced to one-quarter of its original surface, is given in a comer 
of the lithograph. 

The copy of the back of the rock, as made by Mr. Masson, is given 
in the second plate, and at the foot of the plate is added a transcript of 
the above-mentioned portion relating to' the Western Kings, made by 
a native in the service of M. Court, and sent to Professor Lassen, • 
who has favoured the Society with it. This transcript appears to 
have embraced the whole of the rock; and, at first sight, would appear 
to have been carefully made, but on examination, it is found to be 
very imperfect. Many portions have been turned upside down ; and it 
has been found impossible to trace the connection generally with wha^* 
we have from Mr. Masson. The probability is, that the native copied 
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the iiucription on detached pieces of paper, which wen afterward 
miqdaeedL** 

In order to exhibit with as much distinctness as possible the lan« 
gnage of the inscriptions, I have written the whole of them with 
Mr. Norris's aid in Roman characters, agreeably to the system devised 
by Sir William Jones and followed by the Royal Asiatic Society, with 
a few unimportant exceptions; and I have placed the several inemrip* 
tions, so written, in parallel lines, in order to bring the words of each 
in juxtarposition as far as was practicable. They accordingly form four 
lines. The upper line represents Mr. J. Prinsep’s original readings, 
as published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. VI., 
p. 228, and above the line, in a smaller character, are inserted his sub- 
sequent corrections, as given in a copy of the Journal, corrected by 
himself, and placed at Mr. Norris’s disposal by his brother Mr. H. T. 
Prinsep. Small numerals refer to the lines of our own lithographed 
copy. This line I have designated G a. The second line is the 
representation of the copy now lithographed, and which I have gene* 
rally referred to as Mr, Westergaard’s copy, as he has the larger share 
in it. This is marked G 6. The third line marked D repeats the 
Dhauli inscription as given by Mr. Prinsep. We have not yet been 
fortunate enough to have had a second and revised transcript, although 
it is very desirable. The lower line is marked K, as being rendered 
into Roman letters from the lithographed copy of the Kapur di Giri 
inscription. The small figures here also refer to the lines of the ori- 
ginal. Where blanks occur in either of the inscriptions they are 
dmioted by asterisks: where words are wanting for the collation 
although there is no blank in the inscription, a line supplies their 
place. By this arrangement, it is hoped that a ready reference may 
be made to the lithographed originals; and that the critical remarks 
which follow each separate tablet may be conveniently compared with 
the passages to which they relate. 


TABLET I. 

l 

Gd 'lyam dhammalipi devdnam piyena ‘Piyadasind Rdfid 

G h lyam dhammalipi devdnam piyena Piyadasind Rdfid 

D « ghi savatasi devdnam piya * xc « m nc * « 

K, ‘Aya ’ dhamalipi devanam priyasa ^ « * Rajo 
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Oa 

lekhdpitd. 

Idha na 

* i 

kan'chi jiyam 

drabhitd pnja 

Oft 

lekhdpitd. 

Idha na 

kanchi jiyam 

drabhittd p^u 

D 

* « * ♦ * 

* * iH 

* * * * nam dlabhitu pajapa 

K 

likhapi * 

idam loke cha >iijiyanam ara * * * « 

6a 

m 

hitaya 

^na cha 

e 0 

samdja katayye 

Icam hi dosatn 
bahn repidasam 

66 

hitayyam 

na cha 

samdje katayyo 

bahukam hi dosam 

D 

* * ^ 4t 

* * 

* * * 

« « « « « so 

K 

* s cha 

* 

samas * 

« * * 0 * * 

G a <8amdjamhi 

» 

padati 

0 

deydnam piya 

Piyadasi Rdja 

66 

samdjamhi 

pasati 

deydnam piyo 

Piyadasi Rdjd 

D 

jk :i( * 

* 

* * 4t * * * 

« * * s * « 

K 

* * * * * 

* * * 

« « « « * * 



G a *asti pitu ekachd samdja sddhumatd devdnam ^piyaaa, 

G b asti pitu eA;aclid samaja sddhumatd devdnam pijasa 

D « ^ ^ «bha paldp£ sddhumatd devdnam pi3rasa 

K ^asti pi * katia~ samayasa samato — devanam priyasa 

G a Piyadasmo rduo pura malidnase thu he ^deydnam piyasa 

G b Piyadasino rdno purd mahdnase jamd deydnam piyasa 

D Piyadasino ^***¥i*¥i**^* * * * * 

K Priyadadisa rajo para mahanasasa deyanam priyasa 

G a Piyadasino rdno anudiyasam ba'^hhni pdha satasahasdni 

G b Piyadasino rdno anudiyasam bahuni pdna satasahasdni 

D * * * * * * ¥e * * * * * % * pdna sata « « 

K PriyadaSisa rajo anudiyasa bahuni pana hada * asani 

* 

i se 

Ga drabhisu supdthdya *osa aja yadd ayam dhamalipi 

G b drabhisu sdpdthdya sa aja yadd ayam dhammalipi 

D ^rlabhiyisu supatbdya « « dd * « dhammalipi 

K ******** ****** * * dhamalipi 



i 

a 

ra 


0 e 

6a 

likhitdti 

eya pdna drabhisa 

supdthdya 

dwdmard 

66 

likhitdti 

eya pdna 

drabhire 

sdpdthdya 

dwamerd 

D 

likhitdti 

* * *^ * 

* labhiya 

* * * * 

* * * * 

E 

likhitae 

anatam yato 

prana 

hihoti * * 

jata kati 
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. ® 0 le i 

Qa eko mato so pi '*ra magdna dhuvd eka p4ti pdfid 

G b eko mato so pi magona dhuyo ete pdti pdiid 

D * % 4t 4s * % % lit 4t sini pdn£ni 

K sti magonaso pi magona dhayalasa pu panam 

G a ” ■■■ paohhd nd arabhisande. 

6 h — ■ pachbd na drabbisande. 

D - paohhd na dlabbijisata. 

K tiaji pacha na arabhisanti. 

The first portion of the inscription on the rock at Kapur di Oiri has 
suffered materially from the effects of time and exposure, but enough 
remains distinct to establish its identity, in all essential points, with 
the inscriptions at Gimar and Dhauli. 

It opens with a similar phrase, although differing in the first word, 
using the pronoun, aya, — or more properly, ayam, — instead of, 
iyam, ^^this.’’ The nasal terminations are generally omitted in 
this inscription ; an omission referable, perhaps, to carelessness in the 
sculpture or to the subsequent effacement of the simple and possibly 
superficial mark of the nasal. Ayam, as well as, iyam, is the Sanskrit 
pronoun ; the former the masculine, the latter the feminine. But in 
Pali, ayam, is of both genders, and the Girnar inscription, therefore, 
is Sanskrit rather than Pali in its use of, iyam ; as Prinsep obseryes, 
ayam, is also used in place of, iyam, in some of the other Girnar tablets, 
—ayam dhammalipi, this writing of the law is the same in both 
inscriptions, only that we haye, dhama, instead of, dhamma ; the nasal 
mark of the first/ m, being either omitted or obliterated. 

The title of the prince, doyanam priyasa, in the genitiye case, 
next occurs, corresponding, except in the case, with the deydnam 
piyena, of Girnar. We haye, howeyer, to notice one or two ortho- 
graphical peculiarities : we have first, devanam, not devdnam— the 
short penultimate vowel instead of a long one ; devdnam for devdndm, 
is a Pali divergence from Sanskrit — ^but the short quantity of the first, 
a, is peculiar to Kapur di Giri. It is not, however, confined to this 
^ case, for thi^ughout the inscriptions a long, d, like the short, is very 
seldom written. It may be doubted if any distinction is observable 
between the other short and long vowels, although there is an appear- 
ance occasionally of a long, i. The other peculiarity is the more 
correct Sanskrit form of Priya instead of the Pali, Piya ; there is a 
line at tbe foot of the, p, which cannot well be anything else than 
the conjunct, t * It is the more remarkable, because Prakrit and 
Pali are yeiy chaiy of compound consonants, md because it corrobo^ 
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the Sanskrit original^ and its diale^io dsriratm* We^htim 
also to vemark the use of the genitire instead of the instrniahiitali bift , 
this is compatible with the rules of Pali syntax. The name of th# 
prince is omitted» but we have his designation^ rajo^ of the Mng^ 
followed by the participle^ likhapito^ caused to be writtenw ThdB 
edict has ^n caused to be written of (by) the beloved of the gods 
the Biya (Priyadasi )). . ’ 

The following phrase in the Oimar inscription presents seveial 
difficulties which the Kapur di Oiri copy does not enable us to clear up^ 
although it may suggest a conjecture ; but it is here very indistinct 
and imperfect. Prinsep has, idha na kanchi jivam drabhiU, the latter 
in JAt. Westgaard’s copy is, drabhittd. Our reading seems to be, idam 
lofke cha (na 9) jivanam ara, the rest wanting. Idam, can scarcely 
be connected with loke, or we might render it, in this world, but, 
idam, is the nominative neuter, and^ loke, the locative— an inad- 
missible concord, but the Kapur di Giri sculptors do not appea/'to have 
suffered grammatical niceties to stand in their way. Jivanam, may 
be intended for the genitive plural, a reading which concurs with that 
apparently of the Dhauli inscription ; in either case we may admit 
that, living creature, or, of living creatures, is meant. It is unlucky 
.that so much of the corresponding word, drabhitd, should be effaced, for 
it is a very awkward word to be disposed of; the sepse is doubtful; 
yet upon its right interpretation depends the meaning of the whote 
inscription. I am not at all satisfied that it has been rightly ren- 
dered, but it may be possibly connected with the' sense of putting 
to death, and Mr. Prinsep so translates it. He treats the word as 
the abstract noun, ^^the putting to death of living beings is not 
to be done.” But according to his reading, jivam, the nominative or 
accusative singular, cannot be in concordance with another abstract notllt< ^ 
in the nominative case, and so far, jivanam, for, jivdnam, were pie«^ ' 
ferable, as it occurs at Kapur di Gin: drabhittd, with a double^ t, 
however, is not the Pali form of, drabhitd — it might, if the final were 
short, represent, aiabhitwam— the neuter abstract, or it may be thought 
mtendod for the past indeclinable participle, arabhitwd, although that 
were w irregular formation, since the Prakrit and Pali ddhere to the 
Sanskrit type, and would be correcUy, arabhya, or, aiabh-i-a. Ad- 
mitting it, however, to be the abstract substantive, and that the ex- 
pr^^B^n, implies, the putting to death of living beings, what ^ 
Prinsep^ says, is not to be done either for the* benefit 
puj^or.Jin convivial meetings, puja hitdya na dia sasndjelkatavy^^^^ 
be admitted; corrected copy reads^ p^^ 
yim na chammidja katavyo. Mr. Westergaaid’s copy has, hUfivyafil, 
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We liere no belp from tbe Kapur di Oiri table^ altboogb one or two 
fragments corresponds It might be thought thatyhitavyam, isconnected 
with, drabhittd, meaning, slaughter is to be abandoned. But the 
neuter participle were inconsistently in concord with a feminine noun. 
This has the adyantage, however, of separating, katavyo, also mascu- 
line, from, drabhitU, and restricting it to, samdja^ in which case we 
have two sentences complete ; sacrifice for worship (9) is to be die* 
continued, neither is any public meeting to be made.” Samdja,doe8 
not necessarily signify a convivial assembly, but such an interpre- 
tation is allowable. Katavyo, it may be observed, is neither Sanskrit 
nor Pali; in the former it would be karttav 3 ra, in the latter, katabbo. 

Much cruelty of this nature occurs in such assemblies, is Mr. Prinsep's 
translation of the following words, as he at first read them, repi dasam 
samajamhi padati,but hiscopywas erroneous, and heafterwards corrected 
it to bahukam hi dosam samdjamhi pasati. Mr. Westergaard has the 
same corrected reading, bahukam hi dosam samdjamhi pasati, which, with 
the governing words that follow devdnam piya piyadasi rdjd, make 
sense.— 'For the beloved of tbe gods king Piyadasi sees much that is 
blameable in convivial assemblies. Whether his objections were poli- 
tical or religious may be doubted, but, in either case, his interference 
with cakes and ale,” is not very creditable to the good fellowship of 
Raja Piyadasi. 

Mr. Prinsep ^carries the government of the nominative, Piyadasi 
Raja, to the following words, reading them, asti pitu, and explaining 
the passage, Piyadasi, &c., is as it were a father (to his people). 
But he was not satisfied with the interpretation, and it is most pro- 
bably incorrect. We have the corrected reading of Westergaard, asti 
pi tu; the Kapui^di Giri tablet has, asti pi, so far confirming either. 
The sentence probably begins with the verb, and, pi, and, tii, are 
conjunctions ; tbe first being usually employed in Prakrit instead 
of api, verily, indeed, and the sentence is, but indeed there is one 
assembly which is held respectable (in the estimation) of the Raja. 
Our inscription somewhat differs in the words following asti pi, 
having, katid, with a blank and, samayasa samato devanam priyasa, the 
two first words of the latter may mean, sameness of s^reement, concnr- 
rence, assent, but it is difiicult to assign any applicable meaning to 
katia, understanding it to be intended for the dialectical form of, krit- 
wd, although the Pali would be katwd, or if, }ra, be used, it is kariya. 
In place of Piyadasino which follows tbe analogy of the Sanskrit 
declension of nouns in, i, we have Priyadasisa, the anfdogontt 
genitive of nouns in, a. It is a variety admitted in Pali grammar. Hr. 
Prinsep's version of the whole passage makes the sense something very 

roh. XU. M ^ 
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different, depending upon hie reading ekdohd, uniformity of worship, but 
this is very questionable. Mr. W estergaard’s copy has apparetitlyi eha^ 
not, ekd, and if the Sanskrit, arohd, were intended in the seocnd part ef 
the compound, we ought to have, aroha, or, aoh-ohd ; the word itself 
also would not be appropriately used for worship, in general : the 
more probable reading is, eka oha, or perhaps, eka yd, connected 
naturally enough in the manner proposed above with what precedes 
and what follows; but there is, however, one social meeting, &o. 

The assembly which the Raja patronises appears .to be that of his 
own kitohen-^Hia if he wished to monopolise the good cheer of his 
dominions; or as Prinsep renders the passage. Formerly in the great 
refectory and temple of the heaven-beloved, &o.,— reading it, pura 
mahdnase thuhe devanam piyasa, — he admits however that the 
meaning of, thuhe, is doubtful. Mr. Westergaard has, jamd, in place 
of, thuhe, an equally doubtful term. The Kapur di Giri inscription has 
no equivalent of either, and yet has no blank — instead of, mahanase, 
it has, mahanasasa, and, para, for, pura, — ^giving a rather preferable 
sense— or the sanction of the beloved of the gods, to the great or 
supreme kitchen of the same ; but what happens there? a transaction 
very incompatible with the sovereign’s previous interdiction, for there 
every day many living beings, hundreds of thousands are slaughtered. 
The Kapur di Giri inscription agrees with the reading of Oirnar, until 
we come to the verb, when there is a blank, which is unlucky, for that 
which looks like the verb, drabhisu, wants confirmation. However^ 
it is possibly only a slight error for, arabhinsu, the nasal mark 
having disappeared ; this is the form of the indefinite past tense, and 
as there is no difference of form in this tense in the active and passive 
voice, we are at liberty to ascribe to it the force x>f the latter, and 
translate it, have been killed ; all the inscriptions have, pdnd, for 
prdnd, life, living thing, and the plural neuter nominative ends in,d 
as well as in, kni. We have no word corresponding to supdtbdya, 
which follows, drabhisu, in the Girnar tablet, rendered by Mr 
Prinsep, for the sake of food, but the Sanskrit, siipa, is literally 
soup, not food, and we can scarcely suppose that hundreds of 
thousands of living beings were boiled down for soup in king Pi- 
yadasi’s kitchen. The first syllable in the first copy of the Gimar, 
inscription is short, but it appears to be long in Mr. Westergaard’s 
copy. We cannot, however suppose, sfipa, to be intended, and it may 
ho allowable to consider it as the particle, su, good, while, patfadya, 
ia the dative case of a noun, patha, way, so that the compound may 
wply, for a good or righteous purpose. 

The Girnar inscription proceeds, to-day when this writing of 
the law, or edict is promulgated ; the Kapur di Giri tablet concurs in 
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n^Aing ol« dh^malipi mih fuufiU wbiol^ mj hk^ 

(Uled Dp fay, ti, asyUafal^ raifaer pQrpleacing>lilifaQUgb UDUoticD^ 
fay Mv. Prinsep j it nay be intended for the conventional aign of the 
end of a sentence, iti, but the compound should in that case hie, Ukhite ih 
even in Pali. 

The following passages differ materially in the two inscription^, 
and it is scarcely safe to attempt an explanation of either. Mr. 
Prinsep renders the Qirnar inscription, so even at this day, while this 
edict is under pjomnlgation from the sacrifice of animals for the sake 
of food, some two are killed, or one is killed; which is by no means 
satisfactory. We might render the Girnar inscription, So, to-day, 
while this edict is promulgated, animals may be killed for proper 
purposes, taking the corrected form, drabhire, as the third person 
plural of the potential mood, which in one form is, drafaheran, but 
what is meant by, dwamerd, or, dwomerd, cannot be satisfactorily 
conjectured ; it certainly cannot mean, two are killed. The reading 
of the Kapur di Oiri tablet is quite different, and is equally unintelli- 
gible, although, praha binote, may mean, who injures human beings. 

Of the following words, eko mato so pi, Mr. Prinsep considers 
that the two first may mean, one is killed, in connection with, 
dwamara, which he would render, dwau mritau, two are 
killed, — admitting, however, that the whole is unintelligible. Tn 
the late corrections of the Girnar inscription by Captain Jacob, we 
have a modification of, dwa, but it looks like, dth, and is unsa- 
tisfactory, — a more serviceable correction however follows ; instead 
of, eko mato, we have, eko mago, one way or road, eka mdrga, 
which connects very well with what follows, so pi mago na dhuvo, 
but that road or Vay is not established, not permanent, or, dhruva. 
The Kapur di Giri reading confirms this, and apparently supplies 
the verb, sti, for, asti ; there is (but one right) way, sti mago ; it 
inserts here the negative, na, as well as in the following, so pi 
mago na, but this is probably a blunder. For, mago na dhuvo, Mr. 
Prinsep*6 first reading was, rama gdna dbuvd, which he rendered, 
the joyful chorus resounds again and again, supposing that the two 
first words might be intended for, ramya gdna, although be acknow* 
pledged that this was doubtful. In fact there was no, ra, in the 
inscription, and the rest is, mago na, as above. 

Again the Girnar tablet gave as first read, eka pati paha, which 
Mr. Prinsep renders, a single animal, but, eka, has been changed 
to, ete, these,— and we therefore require something to fill up the 
sense. Ete pdhd, might be rendered, ete prdhd, these living 
beings, but then what becomes of pdti 1 It would seem preferable 
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therofore to combine the two words and consider^ pdti p&hi, as repre* 
senting the Sanskrit^ pratipann^, produced, promulgated, completing an 
intelligible passage thus,— there is but one right way, and as that way 
is not fixed, these presents are promulgated to establish it ; hereafter 
they (living beings) shall not be put to death ; all the copies of the 
inscriptions agreeing, or very nearly, in the concluding words, pachhd 
na arabhisande. In what immediately precedes, the Kapur di Giri 
inscription, although entire, is doubtful, and probably corrupt. 

Putting together the result of these observation^ the translation 
proposed, subject, be it always remembered, to correction in every 
phrase, will b^ 


Proposed Translation^ 

"This is the edict of the be- 
loved of the gods. Raja Priyadasi ; 
the putting to death of animals is 
to be entirely discontinued, and 
no convivial meeting is to be 
held, for the beloved of the gods, 
the Raja Priyadasi, remarks many 
faults in such assemblies. There 
is but one assembly, indeed, which 
is approved of by the Raja Priya- 
dasi, the beloved of tha gods, 
which is that of the great kitchen 
of Raja Priyadasi, the beloved of 
the gods ; every day hundreds of 
thousands of animals have been 
there slaughtered for virtuous pur- 
poses, but now although this pious 
edict is proclaimed that animals 
may be killed for good purposes, 
and such is the practice, yet as the 
practice is not determined, these 
presents are proclaimed that here- 
after they shall not be killed. 


Mr. Prinsep's TranslcUion. 

" The following edict of religion 
is promulgated by the heaven- 
beloved king PiYADAST. * In this 
place the putting to death of any- 
thing whatever that hath life, 
either for the benefit of the puja, 
or in convivial meetings, shall not 
be done. Much cruelty of this 
nature occurs in such assemblies. 
The heaven-beloved king Piya- 
DASi is (as it were) a father (to 
his people). Uniformity of wor- 
ship is wise and proper for the con- 
gregation of the heaven-beloved 
PiYADAsi raja. • 

" Formerly in the great refectory 
and temple of the heaven-beloved 
king PiYADASi, daily were many 
hundred thousand animals sacri- 
ficed for the sake of meat food. 
So even at this day while this 
religious edict is under promulga- 
tion, from the sacrifice of animals 
for the sake of food, some two 
are killed, or one is killed: — but 
now the joyful chorus resounds 
again and again— that from hence^ 
forward not a single animal shall 
be put to death.’ ” : 
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TABLET lir. 
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^Savata 

vijitemhi 

I 

1 

piyasa 

Piyadasino 

raSo 

Oi 

Savata 

vijitamhi 

devdnam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino 

rafio 

D 

aavata 

vimitamsi 

devanam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino 

« * 

K 

1' 

1 

vijite 

devanam 

priyasa 

Priyadaiisa 

raja 

Ga 

i eta 

*evamapdpavantesu 

yathd 

Ghoda 

a e 

Fi&a Satiyaputo 

06 

evamapipdvantesu 

yathd 

Chodd 

Pd&d Satiyapato 

D 

« « « 

« « « « 

« « 

« « 

« « « « 

« a 

K 

« « « 

« « « # 

« # 

* yi 

^Palaya Sa/iya putra 


a 

tt 

11 





6 a Ketaleputo^ a Tamba^panfii Antiyako yona rdja ye 

06 Ketalaputd a Tambapani Antiyako yona rdja ye 

D ««««« #««« tiyoke nama yona Idja ya 

K cha KeraJampu^ra Tambapani Antiyo^^a ne yona raja ye 

asBii 

O a vd pi tasa Antiyakasa B&mino ^rdjdno> savata 

66 va pi — tasa Antiyakasd sdmipam rdjano sayata 

Q vd « « sa Antiyokasa sdmantd Idjdne sayata 

K cha araiia tasa Antiyokasa samata rajaya Bziato 

* i 

6 a devdnam piyasa Piyadasino rafio dwe chikichhd katd 

6 6 devdnam piyasa Piyadasino rano dwe chikicbba katd 

D devdnam piyasa Piyadasino la « # « « « 

K devanam ^priyasa Priyadaiisa rano kisa kabha ^ « 

i i ad 

6 a ^manusa chikichhd cha pasu chikichhd cha osudhdni 

6 6 inanusa chikichhd cha pasu chikichhd cha osudhdni 

D « « « « « kd cha pa« « « sa cha « dhdni 

Oa cha ydni manusopagdni cha 'pasopagdni cha yata 

66 cha ydni manusopagdni cha pasopagdni cha yata 

D * dni muniso « « ni ♦ pasu-opagdndni cha ata 

K % * yana6opaA;anicha « pasopakani cha yata 

6 a yata ndsti savata pdrapitdni cha ropdpitdni cha ?mdlani 

66 yata ndsti savatd hdrdpitdni cha ropdpitdni cha mdldni 

D • a natthi sa ~ pdldpita — lopapita cha mu * a 

K yatra nasti savatra harapi^a — 
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Qa cha phaldni cha yata yata nAsti savata hdrdpitdni 

G5 cha phaldni cha yata yata ndsti savata h'dTdpitdni 

D « ««« « «««#««« yata hdlopit^ 

K : 

Ga cha rophpitdui cha •pathesu k6pA cha hhhiiapita 

G b cha ropApitdtii cha panthesi'i khpa cha khdnApitA 

D cha lopdpitd cha ma % a t^cZapAnini — khanApitani 

K yata cha kupa cha khanapita 

G a vachhA cha ropapitA paribhogAya pasu manusAnAin 

G 6 vachhA cha ropApitA paribhogAya pacu manusAnam 

1) lukhani cha lopApitAni patibhogaya pa««#««Anam 

K pratibhogayo pasu manulianam 

The portion of the Kapur di Giri inscription^ which corresponds with 
the second Tablet of Gimar and Dhauli, is less imperfect than that 
which answers to the first Tablet, and in the few blanks which occur, 
it admits of being conjecturally completed without any great violence. 

There are, however, several omissions as compared with the Girnar 
sculpture, which are apparently intentional, constituting a variety in 
the language, though not in the general purport of the inscriptions^ 
The inscriptions correspond also in the chief point of interest, the 
mention of Antiochus, the Yona Raja. 

The inscription commences with the phrase, Savata vijite, followed 
by a short blank, which may be filled up without much risk of error 
by the syllable, mhi, of the Girnar tablet; everywhere in the con- 
quered countries, which is followed by the usual disignation of the 
beloved of the gods Piyadasi, the genitive being as before Priyadasisa : 
the word, countries, it may be presumed, is understood in all the 
inscriptions. 

We have no equivalent for what follows, which is read by Mr^ 
Prinsep, evamapApavantesu. In Westergaard’s copy it might be 
read, mahi pachantesu, but it is perhaps only, evam api pachantesu, 
(for pratyanteshu) also even in the bordering countries, not as Prinsep 
proposes, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful. Nor 
have we any equivalent for Ghoda, conjectured by Prinsep to be 
that portion of the south of India, which is known as Chela, or 
Cholamandala, whence our Coromandel. 

Instead of Pifia, which requires to be corrected to PAdA, we have 
Palay% and then Satiya putra cha Keralamputra Tambapani, in near 
approach to Satiya puto KetalaputA and Tambapani, words which have 
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been tbotight intended to designate places in the south of Indiai but of 
whicth the two firsts Palaya and Satiya-puto, are new and unknown, 
Kerala is no doubt a name of Malabar, as Chola is of the opposite 
coasti but we also find both words in combination with others design 
nating countries or people in the north-west, as “ Kamboja, Yavana^ 
Chola> Murala, Kerala, Saka.’* (Hna Pdthra, referring to a Sutra of 
Pdnini* 4. 1. 175. Tambapani it has been proposed to identify with 
Tdmraparni or Ceylon, but further research may also remoTO that to 
the north* The same authority giving the Oafia or list of words indi- 
cated in the Sutra, 5. 1. 116, explains them to signify tribes of fight- 
ing men, and specifies among them Savitri-putra, which offers some 
analogy to the Satiyo putra of the inscription. It is much more 
likely that countries in the north-west than in the extreme south of 
India are intended. 

Wo next come to the important passage in which a Greek name 
and designation occur. Both the Girnar copies read, Antiyako yona 
rdja ; the Kapur di Giri has, Antiyokane yona raja, but the two last 
letters, ne, are rather doubtful. It should perhaps be. Antiyoke 
nama, as at Dhauli, where we have, tiyoke naraa yona Idja. The 
use of the nominative case, however, offers a syntactical perplexity, 
for there is not any verb through which to connect Antiochus 
with the rest of the sentence, and it seems unusual to associate the 
name of an individual with those of places. Mr. Prinsep supplies 
the defect with, the dominions of Antiochus the Greek, but we have 
no term for, the dominions, nor is the noun in the genitive case, as 
it is in what follows. In this the Kapur di Giri inscription nearly 
agrees with that of Gimar, and it may be read, ye cha a rafia tasa 
Antiyokasa sadhta rajaya sakato devanam priyasa, &o., that of 
Girnar being, ye vd pi tasa Antiyakasa s^mipam rdjano savato. 
Either may be rendered, and those princes who are near to Antio- 
chus everywhere ; although rajaya is an unusual form of the plural 
of raja, being neither Sanskrit nor Pali. The object of prefixing, 
U, to rajna in the word arafia being equivalent to no king, is not 
very intelligible, and it can scarcely be doubted, that, sakato, should 
be, savata, as found both at Girnar and Dhauli. It seems likely 
that there may be some inaccuracies in this part, either in the original 
or the Copy. But admitting a concurrent reading, we still want a*con- 
necting word, and it is not specified what these neighbours or depend- 
ants of Antiochus are to do. We may presume that they are expected 
to attend to tbe object of the edict, or they may be comprehended in 
the list of the, savata vijite, the conquered. The name of, Devanam 
priya, follows, as in the other inscriptions, but we then have, kisa 
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bbba» a very singular" expression. It may be intended, beerdver, 
lor d&e phrase of Gimar^ ehikiehha katd, omitting the first syllable. 
It is vnluokily followed by a chasm in the inseription whichdeaveii 
it nncertaiu what duty or office was enjoined. The Gimar table has 
in this place the expression which Mr. Prinsep renders, every where 
Piyadasi’s double system of medical aid is established-— both medical 
lud for men and medical aid for animals, together with medicaments 
of all sorts which are suitable for men and for animals. There may 
have been something of the kind in the Kapur di Giri inscription, asit 
resumes with, janalopakani cha patopakaui cha, beneficial for man and 
animals; and proceeds in the same terms as the Girnar and Dhauli in- 
scriptions, wherever there is not (such) every where (they have been—); 
the sense of the following word, hdrdpitdni, is not clear, but it is the 
corrected reading of the Girnar inscription also. The first reading 
was pardpitani, as if for priptdni, obtained, provided; hdrdpitdni 
may possibly be so explained, or may signify, taken, conveyed; 
but the term is of an unusual form and doubtful purport, and would 
more legitimately denote, removed, taken away. The other term 
rop&pitdni, caused to be planted, has no representative in the Kapur 
di Giri rook; but admitting its correct interpretation, it indicates that 
medicaments cannot be meant by osadhdni. It is not in fact the Pali 
form of, aushadha, a medicament, but, oshadhi, a deciduous plant, 
which might be medicinal or not, or which might yield an article of 
vegetable diet, as for instance any of the edible grains, iu which seuSIs 
it is probably hero employed. 

There is no defect in the part of the Kapur di Giri inscription 
which immediately follows, but it omits the whole passage found in 
the Girnar tablet, which Mr. Prinsep has translated, ^(they) are to be 
planted, both root-drugs and herbs, (more correctly roots and fruits), 
wheresoever there is not, in all such places they shall be deposited 
and planted. We have nothing of this at Kapur di Giri. The inscrip- 
tion proceeds with, vata cha, of which the first may be a mutilation 
of, savata, everywhere, and then goes on to the close, to the purport 
of the Girnar inscription, but abridges it, stating in fact alone, that 
wells have been dug for the respective use of men and animals; 
omitting all mention of trees having been planted. The term for well 
ii^ kfipa, the regular Sanskrit word as it occurs at Gimar; the Iasi 
term is, prati-bhogaya, which is confirmed by the Dhauli inscription^ 
which gives the Prakrit pati, in place of the Sanskrit prati. . At 
Gimar, both copies read, paribhogdya, complete use, but, prati, is 
the more gmaain to the ^nse. 

The provision of vegetables— the measures to secure a supply of 
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fruits^the planting of trees, and the digging of weliUlBir 
lb or literally the reepeetire enjoyment (pratibhoga) of pMl and 

beasts, look more like arrangements intended to &eilitate traveHing 
than to cure sickness, and it may be doubted if the Girnar doca>^ 
ment contemplates any such deisgn. The term, ohikiehhi^ is said by 
Mr. Prinsep to be the Pali form of, chikitsd, the application of reme- 
dies, but this is questionable* It would rather be, ehiklobha, with 
a riiort, not a long i ; but in fact, the Pali form as it appears in 
roeabnlaries is, tikichhd or tikichichhi* . The word is more pro- 
bably the Prakrit form of, ehikirsha, the wish or will to do; and 
the edict, in fact announces that it has been the two-fold intention of 
the Baja to provide, not physic, but food, water, and shade for ani- 
mals and men when traversing his own territories, or those of his 
Chreek neighbour. In this view of the question, we may translate 
the more entire Gimar inscription to the following effect, inclosing 
those paragraphs in brackets which are not found in the Kapur di 
Oiri inscription. 

Propond Trandatim. Mr. PrimepU Translation^ 

In all the subjugated (territo- Everjrwhere within the con- 
ries) of the King Priyadasi, thebe- quered province of r^ja Piyabasi 
loved of the gods, and also in the the beloved of the Gods, as well 
bordering countries, as (Chdda), as in the parts occupied by the 
Palaya, (or Paraya,) Satyaputra, faithful, such as Chola, Pida^ So- 
KoTaIapatra,Tambapani,(itispro- iiyaputra^ and Ketahvputra, even 
claimed), and Antiochus by name, as far as Tawhapanni (Ceylon); 
the Yona (or Yavana) Raja, and and moreover within the domi- 
those princes who are near to, (or nions of Antiochus, the Greek, 
allied with) that monarch, uni- (of which Antiochus’s generab 
versally (are apprised) that (two are the rulers,) — everywhere the 
designs have been cherished by heaven-beloved rdja PiVABAsi's 
Priyadasi: one design) regarding double system of medical aid is 
men, and one relating to animals; established ; — ^both medical aid for 
and whatever herbs are useful to men, and medical aid for animals; 
men or useful to animals, where- together with the medicaments of 
ever there are none, such have all sorts, which are suitable for 
been eveiywhere caused to be con- men, and suitable for animals, 
veyed and planted, (and roots and And wherever there is not (such 
fruits wherever there are none, proviBiou)— in all such places they 

> See Clough’s Vocab , p, 43, also a manuscript alphabetical Pali vocabulacy; 
Bodleiau Liknuy. 
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ittOh have been everywhere con- are to be prepared^ and to be 
veyed and planted ; and on the planted : both root-drugs and 
reads) wells have been caused to herbs> wheresoever there is not (a 
be dug, (and trees have been provision of them) in all such 
planted) for the respective enjoy- places shall they be deposited and 
ment of animals and men. planted.*’ 

^^And in the publiO highway! 
Wells are to be dug, and tree! to 
be planted, fbr the accommodation 
of men and animals.” 
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G a ^evanampiya Piyadasi rajd evam dha dwddasa vasd 

6 b Devdnampiyo Piyaddsi rdja evam dha dwddasa vd8& 

D DevSnampiye Piyadasi laja hevam dhd duwddasa vasa 

K Devanampriyo Priyadasi rana ahati bavaya vasha 

G a bhisitena mayd idam anapitam ’’savata vijite mama 

G b bhisitena inaya idam anapitam savata vijite mama « 

D bhisitena me iyam dna^tam * * * « «te sd me 

K **** ******** Vijite 

yuta ^ ft , 

On jote cha rajuke cha pddesake cba panchasu panchasu 

O b yutd cha rdjdke cha padesike cha panchasu panchasu 

D yoga * *** * ***** pa*chasu panchasu 

K yota — rajaki - padedi va pa * sha pachsshu 


G a Vdsesu anusd’yinam 

G 5 vdsesu anusakiyinu 

D vasesu anusaydnam 

K vasheshu anusayanam 


a 

siydtu etdyeva athdya 

niydta etdyeva athdya 

nikhamdvii athd annayepi 

nikhamatu eti sato 


G « — imdya dhammduusanstdya yathd apo’ya sd 

G b — imdya dhammdnusastiya - yatha achoya si 

D . luimmane hevam imdye dhamd anueayasd 

K ^ k^vayo — imisa dhamanudrastaye sa pi 
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in 








dr.a 

kammdys 

i. badhu 

uidtari cha 

pita.rt cblft Slis&si 

mite. 


karnmdyg 

b sddhii 

mdtari cha 

bitari eba 

mitl 

0 


. — .-u 

indtd — • 

pitd — 

susttsa 

* 4-' 

t ; 

kfitmaye 

sadhu 

mata — 

pitushtt-^ 

Bufirusbm. 

mittk 


satiatiita 

i 





Qa 

sa suta 

hatina 

bamhaha 

^samahdnam 

sddbu 

ddnam 

Ql 

sausfita 

uatinam 

bahniaho 

samahdnatn 

sddhu 

ddnam 

D 

* * * 

natdsn cha bambliana 

sumanehi 

sddhn 

ddne 

K 

suta"^ 

na * * * 

« •K’ 

* * * * 

« « 

« * 


a 


Q a pdudnam eddhu andtambho apavyayatd apabbindatd 

Q b pdfidnam sddhu andrambho apavyajata apabhindatd 


D 

jivesn 

andlambha sddha 

apaviyati 

apabhandatd 

K 


« « 

^apavayata 

apabhidata 

Qa 

sddhn 

'parisdpi yuto 

anapayisati 

gahandyam 

Qb 

sddhu 

parisapi yuto 

ahapayisati 

gahandyam 

D 

sadhu 

palisdpi cha 

* « tiyatani 

dnapeyi ta 

K 

sadhu 

parisapa yutra ni 

> ha*c/tato 

fiapesanti 

Oa 

beta 

toi cha vyanjano to 

cha 


Q» 

hetu 

to cha vyanjana to 

cha 


D 

« tu 

to cha vd * 

* 


K 

hatusta cha vanana to 

cha 



Tub opening of the inscription corresponds with that of Girnar^ only 
substituting ahati, the primitive^ although obsoiete, third pers. present 
tense for, aha, the King Priyadasi, &c., says. In place of dwddas% 
twelve, and vasa, year, the inscription has bavaya vasha, but the 
first must be wrong; the second is no doubt correct, corresponding 
with the vdsd, for varsha, year, of the Girnar and Dhaoli tablets, 
although that should properly be, vassd, with a double s, the noun 
being in the ablative case, from tbe twelfth year. A long obasm 
ensues, but the defective passage probably corresponded with that at 
Girnar, to which rendering no reasonable objection applies; and it 
is as Mr. Prinsep renders it, this is commanded by me, having been 
consecrated (or enthroned) twelve years. 

The wotd, vyite, in the conquered (country) corresponds with thn 
Oiinalr tablet; mama, mine, is omitted without any blank: the omission 
dees not affect the sensOi The following sentence nearly correspond 
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WiA tliat at Oirnar, bnt we haye^ yota fot yote, and tajaki plf^MVa, 
fbt rajiike cha padesake oha. It is probably somewhat inaoeiirate til 
this place. Mr. Westergaard corrects^ yote to ynttf ^ but the Kapar 
di Oiri inscription confirms the former. Mr. Prinsep identifie^i yote 
with yukte^ and interprets it, among the faithful^ a meaning that 
cannot be admitted; it is more likely to be the epithet of^ rajuke^ 
especial or own subjects^ as opposed to, pradesaka, a foreigner ; for 
panchasu pauohasu, we have pa*sha pachashn, no doubt the same 
reading. 

The two following words confirm the reading of the Dhauli inscrip- 
tion, and this is of importance, for they admit of a plausible trans- 
lation, which cannot be said of the Oimar inscription, either as 
originally deciphered or as corrected from, anusayinam siyatu, to 
annsdnyinu niyata, neither of which is intelligible. The Kapur di 
6iri reading is, anusayanam nikhamatn, ^Met injunctions be endured 
or obeyed the second word being the Pali form of, nikshamyatu, 
from bhama, ''to bear.” As the passive verb, it should properly be, 
nikshamyatdm, but this maybe the error of the writer. Anusayanam, 
has for one sense repentance, but it scarcely seems capable of such a 
meaning in this place. The following words differ materially from 
those of the other inscriptions; in some instances they cannot be 
correct, as kavayo, in place of the kammane, of Dhauli, bnt all 
three inscriptions deviate so much from any thing like grammar, that 
it is difllcult to make sense of the passage ; etdye, might be the third 
case of the feminine pronoun, eta, this; but, etdye, is not found in 
the Pali grammar; we can only however connect it with, athdya*, for 
arthaya, fourth case of, artha, masculine noun, object, meaning ; at 
Kapur di Oiri we have, eti sato, or perhaps it should be, atisasa, 
for, atisayasya, of much, and then, imisa, of this, dharmanusrastaye, 
foiling off from piety, while in the others it is read, dham- 
mdnusanstdya, for the establishment of piety. In the Kapur di 
Oiri inscription, again, we have the, sa anaye pi kramaye, that 
is, through this series, in place of, yatha apoya sd kammdya, cor- 
rected to, achoya si kammdya, or possibly, avaya si kammdya; the 
readings are all untranslatable; all the inscriptions have, sadhu, it is 
good. They all concur sufficiently in what follows, or as it runs in • 
the Kapur di Giri tablet, matapitnshu sufrushra, obedience to parent*, 
mitrasutana, (love of) friends and sons. The inscription then is 
interrupted and omits much that is found at Girnar, translated by 
Prinsep, good and proper is service to Brahmans and Sramans; 
excellent' is charity: he omits the next clause, good is noa-injttvy 
t6 Mvin]^ beings; and adds, prodigality and malicious Slander 
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not (good* Wp hftve in the Kapur di Giri jnecriptioathe^t wor4%^ 
which ha has thus rendered as, apavayata, ^d. apabhidata^ fef« 
i^ayyayat^ and apabhindatd; but they should be preferably rendered 
ia the negatire sense, or freedom from extravagance, and absence of 
oensorionsness are good; which obviates the necessity of the violent, 
correction Prinsep was obliged to make in arbitrarily prefixing , a 
negative tc^ sadho. The Kapur di Qiri inscription confirms the rest ; 
it is, sadhn, not, asddhn, in all. 

The remainder of the inscription corresponds nearly with that of 
GimapTibut does not assist us to make out a probable interpretation; pari- 
sapi yuto, or, parisapayutra, cannot mean, leader of the congre- 
gation. It is more probably intended for, parisarpa yukta, fit or 
appropriate progress, followed by the verb in the causal passive, shall 
be commanded in the enumeration, (at the periods enjoined?) for 
gafiand, has such meaning only, and not the sense of, gana, a 
number or assembly: the word gahana does not occur in our inscrip- 
tion; as to that at Dhauli it is evidently too imperfect to be of any 
hdp in this place; hatusta cha vafiana na, are near enough to, 
hetnto cha vyanjanato cha, although they are both suspicious forms: 
vyanjafia, in Pali or Pankrit should be, vinjana. 

Subject to considerable doubt, we may propose the following 
translation of Inscription III. 

Proposed Translation. 

King Priyadasi says. This was 
ordered by me when I had been 
twelve years inafigurated in the 
conquered country, and among my 
own subjects as well as strangers, 
that every five years’ expiation 
should be undergone with this ob- 
ject, for the enforcement of such 
moral obligations as were declared 
by me to be good; such as duty 
•to parents, (and protection of) 
friends, children, (relations. Brah- 
mans and Sramans;) good is li- 
berality, good is non-injuiy of 
living creatures, and abstinence 
femn, prodigality and slander are 
goad. Continuance in this course, 


Mr. Prinsep^s TranskUiUm. 

“ Thus spake the heaven- 
beloved King PiYADASi : — 

By me after the twelfth year 
of my anointment, this command- 
ment is made ! Eveiywhere in 
the conquered (provinces) among 
the faithful, whether (my own) 
subjects or foreigners, after every 
five years, let there be (a public) 
humiliation for this express object, 
yea, for the confirmation of virtue 
and for the suppression of dis- 
graceful acts. 

^'Good and proper is dutiful 
service to mother and father; 

^ 'a 

—towards friends and kinsfolks, 
towards Brahmans and Sramans . 
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in 

(the disohaige of these duties) dudl exeelleut is ehttfrity •’«>-prodigAUty 
he commuiided both by explanation and nalieioaa slaAdar im 
and example. good, 

"All this the leads* of the con^ 
gregation shall inouleate to the 
assembly, with (appropriate) w- 
planation and example.*' 


TABLET IV. 


6a 

^Atikatam 

antaram 

bahuni 

vasasatdni 

valihitd 

eva 

6ft 

Atikdtam 

aiitaram 

bah uni 

vdsasatdni 

va&bitd 

eva 

D 

Atikantam 

antalain 

bahuni 

vasasatdni 

vadhiteva 


K 

Atikatam 

autaram 

bahuni 

vashasatani 

vadhito 

va 


6a 

6ft 

D 

K 

6a 

6ft 

D 

K 


6a 

6ft 

1 ) 

K 

6a 

6ft 

D 

K 

6a 
-0 6 
D 
K 


pdhdrambho vihinsd cha bhiithnam Satisu -asampatipati 

panardmbba vibiusd cha bh<ttanam natisu asampatipati 
piin^lambhe vihinsa cha ftftwtdoam nfttisu asampatipati 

pranarambho rihisa cha bhutanani fiatinn asapalipati 


bamhaiia 

bdhmana 

samana 

sramaham 

piyasa 

piyasa 

piyasa 

priya* 


t 


samauanam 

asampatipati 

cha 

*aja 

devanam 

samanauam 

asampatipati 

ta 

aja 

devdnam 

* * yesa 

asampatipati 

se 

aja 

devdnam 

bramanani 

sapatipati 

tu 

aja 

devanam 


V 


Piyadasiuo 

rdho 

Mhammachardganena 

Piyadasino 

rafjo 

dhammacharahena 

Piyadasino 

lajine 

dbammachalanona 

* * * 


^dhamacharafiena 


]lO 


bheriglioso api dhammaghoso vimana dapand cha 

aarighoso aho dhammaghoso vimana dasand eha 

bhelighosam api dhammaghosam vimdna dasanam ~ 

bherigosha aha dbamagosha vimanena dalanena — 


t 

hassi dapafid cha ''agikhanddni cha afidni ^ 

hast! dasand cha agikhanddni cha afidni eha 

hathini — ■ ■■■ — agaMandhdni — aondni dMk 

nem ' ■ — netikadhani — afia&l eha 
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m 


a divy4w — r6pdni 

6 6 diyyani — rupani 

U diviyd^i liipanam 

K divani ^am * pani 

G a bahik hi vasa aatehi 

G b bahu hi yasa satehi 

D bali6 — yaea sa^^hi 

K bahu hi vasha satehi 


dasaji pajanaEi ydrUa 

dasayi pujanam y&risa 

dasayitu munisdnam ddise 

dansayitu janasa yadifiam 

>ua bhdta puye tdrise aja 

na bh6ta puye tdrise aja 

no hiita puluve tddiso aja 

na bhuta purve tadifie aja 


Q a yadhita deydnam piyasa Piyadasino rdno dhammanu- 

G b yadhite deydnam piyasa Piyadasino rano dhammanu- 

D yudha devanam piyasa Piyadasino Idjine dban)»ianu« 

K yadhite deyanam priyosa Priyadaiisa rauo dbamanu- 


Ga 

66 

D 

K 


sanstiyd 

saatiyd 


sanstaya 


andram^bho 
anarambho 
anacbambbo 
anaram ^ * 


pahdnam 
pdndnam 
pananam 
* hanam 


ayibinsd 

avibisa 

ayibinsd 

ayibisa 


bhutdnam 

bbiitdnam 

6dtetdnani 

bhatana 


I 



fidtinam,. 

sampatipati 

bdmhaha 

samahdnam 

0» 

fidtinam 

sampatipati 

bambana 

samandnam 

D 

natisu 

sampatipati 

samauB, 

bdbhanesu 

K 

lianasa 

Hi i(i ^ 

* * « 

•sramahanam 

a<i 

1 . 

sanipatipati 

m&tari pitari 

^sususa 

• 

thaire susdsd 

Oi 

sampatipati 

mdtari pitari 

sususd 

thairi susdsd 

D 

sampalipati 

mdta pitn 

sustisam 

va siisdsd 

K 

sapatipati 

mata pita 

shu tu 

am susrusha 

Qa 

esa aiio 

cha bahuvidhe 

dhammacharafia 

G b 

esa ahe 

cha bahuvidhe 

dhammacharafie 

D 

esa anne cha bahuvidhe 

dhammachalane 

‘K 

esam ina 

cha bahuvadham 

dhamacharaham 


G a yadhiia vadhayiaati cheya deyanam piyo *Piyadasi 

G b yadhite vadhayisati cheya deyanam piyo Piyadasi 

D Vidlhite vadhayisati cheva devanam piye Piya * * 

K vefihitam * vadhidati ohayo devanam priyasa Priyadasisi^ 
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Ga 


dhammachara&am 

idam 

puta 

oha 

pota 

cha 

0 b 

raji 

dhammacharanam 

idam 

puta 

cha 

poU 

ch»' 

3) 

laja 

dhammachalanam 

imam 

putapi 

cha 

nati * 

K 

rano 

dhamacbaraham 

imo 

putrapi 

clia 

kunaiavo oha 


0 a 

papotd 

cha 

devdnam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino 

rafio 

G b 

papota 

cha 

devanam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino 

ratio 

0 

* * 

« 

devanam 

piyasa 

Piyadasino 

lajine 

K 

pranatika 

cha 

devanam 

priyasa 

Priyada^isa 

raila 


sa 

O a ’yadhayisanti iJam dhammacharanam a va pavata 

G b vadhayisanti idam dhammacharanam a va savata 


D 

pavadhajrisanti yeva 

dhammachalanam imam 

— 

K 

vadhisanti « « 

« « » « 

» icha 

pavata 

Ga 

kapa dhammamhi 

i silamhi 

tisiautd 

imam 

G b 

kapa dhammamhi 

silamhi 

tistanto 

dhammam 

D 

akepam dhammasi 

silnsi 

khavisr^M 

* » » 

K 

kapa dhamasila 


dhamma 



Flo 

lum 


Ga 

anusasisanti ’^esa 

hise ie 

kaiiio 

yatha 

G b 

anusasisanti csa 

hise sto 

kammo 

ya 

D 

sosisan^t csa 

hise * 

* me 

ya 

K 

anusasi^nti eva 

csa ^ 

— 

yuta 


dbanim ni 




Ga 

anusasana 

dhammacliaraho 

pi na 

bhavati 

Qb 

dhammanusasanam 

dhammacharafie 

pi na 

bhavati 

D 

dhammanusasana 

dhammacAalana 

pi cha 

no hoti 

K 

*— -■ ■■ nusfc&na 

dhamacharana 

pi cha 

na bhoti 


G a 

asila 

sava 

imamhi 

athamhi 'Mhi cha all ini 

cha 

G& 

asila 

sava 

imamhi 

athamhi *dkt cha ahini 

cha 

D 

asilasa 

se 

imasa 

athasa vadhi • 

— ahini 

aha 

K 

asilasa 

se 

imisu 

atasa vadhi • 

— ahini 

cha‘ 

G a 

sadhu 

etaya 

athfiya 

i 

idam likhapitam 

imasa 

•ills 

athaaa 

G b 

sddhu 

etaya 

atha^ya 

ida lekhdpitam 

imasa 

athaM 

D 

sdya 

* 

a * iya 

— likhite 

imasa 

athaaa 

K 

sadhu 

ethaye 

athayo 

ima lipi/am 

imisa 

athaaa 
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0i 

radbajtt 

jantu 

cha « 
hini * 

^•lochetam rha dwadasA 

0b 

* dh4jm 

jantu ! 

hini mu 

lochetavyd dwadasa 

D 

vaah,yun jantu 

hini cha 

ma alochayi duvadasa 

K 


jantu 

hini cha 

rnsMgava rana 

Oa 

rasa 

bhisitena 

devanam 

piyena Piyadasina rano 

G b 

vasd 

bhisitena 

devanam 

piyena Piyadasina rand 

D 

vasani 

abhisitasa 

devanam 

piydsa Piyadasine lajine 

K 

vasha 

bhisitena 

devanam 

priyasa Priyadasisa rana 

Ga 

idam 

lekhapitam 



0 b 

idam 

lekhdpitam 


D 

3 ra sa 

likhite 



K 

idam 

lipU;Aatam 




The Kapur di Giri inscription agrees exactly with that of Oimar 
in the opening passage^ and may be rendered, a period is passed of 
many hundred years (during which) have augmented the destruction 
of life, the injury of creatures, irreverence to relatives, and irre- 
verence of Brahmans and Sramans ; differing in this last clause not 
only by putting Sramana first, like the Dhauli inscription, as Sramana 
bramanam, instead of Bdhmaha-samahdnani, as at Girnar, but by 
retaining the conjunct, r, and keeping the words separate, or Sramaham 
Brahmanam: we may therefore admit, that the religious mendicants, 
called, Sramans, are intended as well as. Brahmans, or the sense of 
the Gimar tablet might be applied to one class of persons only, or 
Brahman mendicants; that is to say. Brahmans leading a religious not 
a secular life; for ^although Sramana is usually applied to Buddhist 
teachers, yet in its original import it designates any ascetic or reli- 
gious character. The reading, sapaiipati, where that term is repeated, 
is no doubt an error, either of the original or copy, the negative prefix 
being omitted. 

The inscriptions follow the same tenor in the ensuing passage, 
with a slight blank in the name of the prince at Kapur di Giri: the 
next word, dharmacharahena., confirms the corrected reading of Gimar; 
slso, charahena, not, char^ganena, as read by Mr. Prinsep, and ren- 
dered by him, by the messenger, of the religion of the king. It is 
rather by or in conformity to King Piyadasi in adherence to the 
laws of duty, this day a pious proclamation, &c., is made; the parti- 
ticiple, vadhite, apparently supplying the verbal copulative of the 
sentence, although suspended for an unUsual interval. 

The sense of what folloivs is not very obtious, and we have somtf 
VOL. XII. * N 
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irreconcilable differences bere, \^icb do not diminish the nncertaintj. 
Instead of^ yimdna dasand^ (to which, dapana, the first reading, has 
been corrected,) we have, vimanena dalanena, and in place of, hasti- 
dasand, we have what reads like nena; and neti kadchani, for, agi 
khanddni, — none of which famish a probable signification. We may 
acquiesce in the possibility that a procession of cars and elephants is 
intended, but we cannot accede to Mr. Prinsep’s addition, of things 
to gratify the senses, the meaning he conjectures of, — as he reads it, 
— aga, (anga) khanddni. The correct reading, however, is, agi khan- 
ddni, — ^the title he tells us of one of Buddha’s discourses, — ^receiving a 
heap of fire. This is not quite correct, however, for the denomination 
is, aggi khandopanid, and is connected with the designation of, Sutra. 
Precepts similar to a heap of fire ; an epithet perhaps rather than a 
title. Agi, more correctly, aggi, may be the Pali form of, agni, fire, 
and, khanddni, is good Sanskrit for parts, or portions. If the 
reading be accurate, we might rather be disposed to explain it fire- 
works, which with carriages and elephants were designed to do 
honour to the Raja’s proclamation. The whole passage, however, is 
of a very questionable purport, and cannot be translated at all with 
any degree of confidence. The part immediately ensuing is more 
inteUigible, and is of value, as while confirming the sense of the 
Girnar inscription, it corrects the corrected version. Mr. Wester- 
gaard reads, pujanani, worshipping, instead of Prinsep’s, pajdnam, of 
people; the equivalent of this is, manisdnam, of men, at Dhauli, 
and, janasa, of men or people, at Kapur di Giri. Pujanam, 
therefore, must be wrong, and the reading of Girnar should no 
doubt be, pajdnam, — for, prajdudm, from, prajd, subjects or people. 
The sense of the passage is pretty much the seme as that given 
by Prinsep, — and other wonderful appearances (shall be exhibited) 
to the people looking on, such as have never before been for hundreds 
of years. 

The language of the inscription at Kapur di Giri continues to cor- 
respond with that of Girnar ; a few defects occur, but they may be 
readily supplied, and the translation of Mr. Prinsep bo followed with 
little alteration, through the establishment of duty by king Piyadasi, 
&c., non-sacrifice of living beings, non-injury of creatures, reverence to 
kindred, respect for Sramans and Brahmans — obedience to father ana 
mother, obedience to elders, these and various other moral duties 
increase and shall increase. Unluckily the letters which should be 
equivalent to the, thaira, of Girnar, are too equivocal to explain that 
term. Mr. Prinsep considers it to be the thero of the Mahavanso, 
which is not impossible, for that word in Pali merely means aged, 
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0M| .]botog» <(iomptu>n akh^ baving the same Betue, and 
p which the Girnae^ tha/*jU|fa» preaenta a still cloaer lesemblaoce. 

This mml ediot of King Priyadasi, hia sons and grandsons are 
to ehaem;-^e have in the Kaput di Giri inseription some inao^ 
ea^boiea here^ but the words intended are probably^ ndti, and| 
pnua&ti, for, naptd^ and, pranaptd, grandson, and great-grandsoD» 
whidi appear to have been used also at Dhanli, instead of, potd, and, 
piapotd. 

Mr. Prinsep*8 reading of the following words in the Oimor tablet 
ia^ 4 eva pavata kaph,— -which he proposes to render— as long as the 
mountains shall endure. The oorreotion of Mr. Westergaord has, 
Savata kapi^—« more probable reading— impl^ng, through all kalpas 
(or ages). In the Kapur di Giri tablet, however, it is, pavata kapa, 
•«*and may imply, — like a mountain, — ^kapa, for, kalpa, implying, 
similitude, when compounded with a preceding term. The letters 
before it are, i-cha, not, d-cha — ^but they follow a blank to which 
i, perhaps, belongs. Dhamasila follows, — omitting the ease termi- 
nations of the Qimar inscription,— dhammamhi silamhi— we have 
only distinctly, ti, for the, tisbtanto, of Oimar, but the letters 
may be intended for the same, tishtatu, and the whole passage 
mean, Let the virtuous ordinance of Piyadasi endure as a moun- 
tain for the establishment of duty. 

The obscurity of the concluding portion of the edict remarked by 
Mr. Prinsep, is scarcely illuminated by the document of Kapur di 
Giri,— there is a general conformity, but there are several imperfeic- 
tions. Mr. Prinsep’s rendering seems to have omitted the two next 
words, dhamma anusdsisati, and proceeds, — Through good acts of this 
nature, (i.e., thrOligh these ordinances) and the strict practice of re- 
ligion, laxness of discipline is obviated. Moreover, in this object it is 
proper to be intelligent, and nowise neglectful.” A less exceptionable 
translation may be conjectured by connecting the two words omitted 
with the third, esa hise, or in our tablet, eva esa, for, eva-eshu, or, 
eteshu. Duty will be established in those (acts, — ^reverence for 
parents, &c.) The next word is a blank in oar inscription, and it is 
not clear what it should be in the others;— ste kamme ya,— for, ya^ we 
have, yn, but that is possibly an error. If we take the words 
before kamme, for the relative pronouns, te, and, ye, for, tdni, and, 
yfcni, and, kamma, as the representative of, karmdni, and regard 
dhannannsasam, and, dharmacharanam, as contrasted, — the whole 
pasmge may have this import, — ^'Duty will be established by these 
(mend aists), for the law which directs ceremonial rites is not the obest* 
yMee of moral dutm.’* The latter part of the clause is even, if possible, 

N2 
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more obscure,— ^ila, howeyerj is preferably eonnected. with wl^t 
follows than with what precedes, and rather denotes a person of ill* 
conduct than laxness of religioQ. Instead of Frinsep’S uniutelligihie 
dhi, we hav^ vaShi,— with the Dhauli inscription. Aliihi, may 
possibly be intended for, adhini, subject to, and the whole may 
mean,—" It were well for every iil>condueted person to be subject 
(or attentive) to this purpose, or the object of this injunction.” Ihe 
whole being intended to raise moral duty above ceremonial rites. 

In the next passage, we have, imam lipi or lipatam, for, idam lik- 
hapitam. This writing, instead of, this has been caused to be written. 

The next words are also obscure ; they may perhaps mean, — " Let 
not any thought be entertained by the subject people of opposing 
this edict,” although, jantu, rather means an animal than people and 
the sense of, hini, is questionable. Mr. Prinsep renders it, " Let all 
take heed to profit of this good object, and not to give utterance to 
objections.” 

The concluding phrase of the Kapur di Oiri tablet agrees pre- 
cisely with that of Oimar, except that there is a blank in the place of 
the number. In place of, Priyadasind in the third case we have, how- 
ever, the sixth or genitive, Priyadalisa, conforming to the genitive, 
priyasa^ which is the reading at Dhauli. The difference is immaterial to 
the sense. " This has been caused to be written by King Piyadasi,-^ 
having been (twelve) years inaugurated.” 

The entire translation, agreeably to the foregoing remarks, and 
subject to correction, may be thus given. 


Proposed Tmnslation. 

" Daring a past period of 
many centuries, there Lave pre- 
vailed destruction of life, injury of 
living beings, disrespect towards 
kindred, and irreverence towards 
Sramans and Brahmans. But 
now, in conformity to moral duty, 
the pious proclamation of King 
Priyadw, the beloved of the gods, 
is made by beat of drum, in a 
manner, never before performed 
fqr. Lnnd^s of years, with 
elephant. processions, 
and fireworks, and other divine 


Mr, Prinsep*8 Trandation. 

\ 

" In times past, even for many 
hundred years, has been practised 
the sacrifice of living bein^, 
the slaughter of animals, disre- 
gard of relations ; and disrespect 
towards Brahmans and Sra- 
maus : — This day, by the messen- 
ger of the religion of the heaven- 
beloved King Piyadasi, (has been" 
made) a proclamation by beat of 
drum, a grand announcement of 
religious grace, and a display of 
equipages, and a parade of ele- 
phants, and things to gratify the 
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«lup)ay8 of the people exhibiting aene^ei and othw. iind of 
^e oeremonie^(and this) for heaVtinfy obj^lt fbr ^hcladmi^tion 
we.pRnnnlgation of the law of 6( itohkind, such as li^ hem 
King Pnjradaei, &C., that non- ^en for many hnndred yean ehoh 
deetmotion of life, non-injuiy to ae were to-day exhibited, 
living beings, respect to rela- "By the religious ordinance of 
tions, reverenee of Brahmans the heaven-beloved King Pita. 
and Sraman^ and many other dasi, the nonssacrifico of 
dutiee^ do increase, and shall the non-destruction of living 
inorease, and this moral law of beings, proper regard to kindred, 
the King Priyadasl, the sons, respect to brahmans and sramans^ 
gran^n% and great-grandsons, dutiful service to and 

of King Priyadasi shall maintain, mother, dutiful service to spiri- 
Let the moral ordinance of King tual pastors -through these and 
Priyadasi be stable as a moun- Jnany other similar (good acts) 
tain for the establishment of duty, <loth religious grace a^und ; and 
for in these actions duty will be ^hus moreover shall the heaven- 
followed, as the law which directs beloved King PirADAsi cause 
ceremonial rites is not the ob- religion to flourish ; and the mmo 
servanoeof moral duties. It were el*®!! tl»o sons, the grandsons, and 
well for every ill-conducted person *1*® great-grandsons of the 
to be attentive to tho object of lieS'Von-beloved King Piyadasi 
this injunction. This is the edict e®®®® to abound exceedingly! 
(writing) of King Priyadasi. Let W ®® the mountains 

not any thought bo entertained by *1*®!! endure, so long in virtue anii 
tho subject people of opposing the *** strict observances shall the reli- 
edict. This has^ been caused to S*®® stand fast. And though 
be written by tho King Priyadasi, Sood acts of this nature, that is 
in the twelfth year of his inau- — through these ordinances, 

guration.” and the strict practice of religion^ 

laxness of discipline is obviated. 
Moreover in this object, it is 
proper to be intelligent, and no^ 
wise neglected. For the same 
purpose is this (edict) ordered te 
be written. Let all take heed to 
profit of this good object, and not 
to pve utterance to objections. 

“By the heaven-belOved'Kh^ 
PiY^ASi, after the twelfth yei^ 

of his toointment i8tlu8 oaiaod''lfl 

be written.*" • ^ ..,i ■ 
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TABLET V. ' 


0 


Oa 

^Devaoam piya 

Piyadasi 

liijiJ 

evam 

dlw 

kalafia 

0 b 

Devanam piyo 

Piyadasi 

rtija 

evam 


kal£ka 

D 

Devdnam piya 

Piyadasi 

lijB. 

kevam 

£M 

kayine 

K 

"Devanam priya PriyadaSi 

rfyo 

evam 

ahati 

<2ekayafia 




Base 

m 



0 a 

dakaraya a * 

* kaUke 

pape 

dukara 

karoti *ta maji 

Gi 

c^akaranye a * 

* kalake 

saso 

dukaram 

karoti 

ta mayd 

D 

dukale * * 

* kaydna 

, ease 

dukalam 

kaleti 

se me 

K 

dakara na la 

pa cka 

so 

daSara 

karoti 

so maya 

Ga 

bakn kal&ka 

kata 

ta 

Tna.nift 

putk 

oka 

G6 

baku kaldkam kata 

ta 

mama 

pula 

cka 

O 

bakuke kayand 

kate 

gam 

ye me 

♦ pu 


K 

baktt kalaka 

kata • 

— 

maka 

putra 



1 rapaoha 

G a pot£ oha pareclia tanayd me * • # 

G & pota clia paranolia tenaja me apacbam 


D 

naga * 


** *cha 

tanaye apatiye me 

K 

vata cka cba 

parancha 

tanaya me apacha 



samyata 


i 

Ga 

dva 

pavata 

ksp& 

anuvataenre tatha ’so 

G6 

dva 

samvanta kapa 

anuvatisare tath£ so 

D 

ava 

— 

kapam 

tathd anuvatisanta sa 

K 

ammmii 

ava 

kapam 

tatha ye ana{rati£anti te 

G a 

sukatam 

k£sati 

yo tu 

• 8& 
ete desam pibapeyati 

Qb 

sokatam 

kasati 

yo tu 

eta desam pibdpesati 


D s&katam kachhati eke ta desam pihdpayisati 

K sakita kusati yo cba ati deSam prihapivaka 


sukaram hi am 

Qa so dnkatam kdsati pakaramhi pape atikitam 

6 ( so dt^katam kasati sukaramhi papam atikdtam 

D se dokafam kdckbati papeka sapnddlayesn atikantam 

K sa kakatam kuskanti papamka sakane atikatam 


Ga 

antaram 

^na 

khfita 

puyam 


iiuh£in4ti‘ 

G 1 

antaram 

na 

bhfita 

pnvam 

dhamnw 


D 

ft.rttftlii.in 

no 


pulttva 


niailuuii&tt 

K 

aatanun 

na 

bhnta 

putft 

dksBia 
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Ga 

te 

naiaa — 

meyi 

io 

dasa 

vasd 

bhisitena 

G b 

n^ttia ta 

meyd 

to 

dasa 

y&sa 

bhisiif^a — 

D 

xi&ma se 

te 

dasa 

* sa 

bhisitena ma 

K 

vama so 

ti 

« 

« « 

yasha 

bhisitena ‘*ya 

Ga 

dhamnia 

ina1i& 

m&td 

- - - - 

kata 

** 

te ~ sata 

G& 

dhanuna 

mahd 

m&td 


katk 

te — < sa^ 

D 

dhamma 

inah& 

m&td 

nhma 

kata 

te sate saya 

It 

dhama 

malia 

matra 

— 

kita 

te » sare 





dhiitanikam 


Ga 

pdsandesu 

yjapata dhamma majunaya 

« * * » » 

G( 

ptotndesu 

yyipath dhammadhistandya 

« * « » « 

D 

p&tondesu 

yiyapa 

dhammddhith&ndye 

dhammayddhiye 

K 

pashandeshi 

i ■■■■■■ 

- dhamadhithayo cha 

dhamayadhiya 


Ga 

dhamma sutasa cha — 

yona 

yena Kambo(olia) 

G& 

dhamma yutasa cha — ~ 

yofia Kambo 

D 

hita sukhfcye cha dhammaauta 

sanydna Kamboeha 

K 

hita snkhaya cha dhama 

yathasaya Kambayi 

Ga 

Ghmdhara — 

— Naristika 

Pitehikana ye 

G& 

Qandhdra — — 

^ Naristika 

Petehikdnam ye 

D 

Gan.e ele —— 

- SuUthika 

Pitenike 8a U 

K 

Gandharanam « « n 

n a nstakanam Pitinikanam ta 

6 a 

T^pi anas £para 

a bbatamayean ra *(pita bd) 

Qb 

ydpi anfie dpara 

td bhatamayesu ya « « « 

D 

ydpi anne dpalanta 

bhati* * * 

^ * babhani 

K 

yapi — — apatara 

bhatamayashu biamaiu bhishu 

Ga 

« « « * « 

« « « « 

« « • « • 

Gb 

a * * • « 

« « « # 

* • • • • 

D 

anaihesn ' i 

ma * 4 > * lokesu «hs beta 

K 

aoatedia vakahu 





dhamma 


Ga 

kb& ya va • 

yDtdnam 

apari go dhiya 

G b 

UiA * • * 

» * fflaynkna 

apar£ go dhlya 

G 

aia&sn addilye 

dbammayntay 

apoli ba dha|i8 

K 

sddiaye 

dhamayutasa 

apati ga 



m 
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jlGr a vyapatd te bandliana 

6 b vjapati te bandhana 

J) viyapata ae bandhanam 

K vapata te '^bandhanam 




Qa 

# 

« « 

« « 

# « 


« 

• « 

« « 

# ♦ 

1) 

libodhaye 

mokhaye 

cba ’ 

K 

narodbaye 

mocha 


Qa 


kaU 

bhikaresu 

vd 

Q 6 


kaU 

bhikaresu 

vd 

D 

* 

* ta 

bbikala 

va 

K 


kita 

bhikati 

va 


badfaaea patWidhanaya f » 
badhasa patividfadnaya • « 
adhasasa e ye apd- 

badhaaa . patividhanaye apa* 


. iya anubandba pajati 
vana va * * * pajati 

thairefiu va Vyapdta 

thairesu vd vyapata 

mahalakenti va viyapatd 

mabalaka va viyapata 


Qa 

te 

to Pdtalipute 

cba 

k 

bahiresu 

cba 

e« 

* * * * 

6 6 

te Pdtalipute 

cba 

bahi* Bu 

cba 

* 

* • * • 

I) 

se — hida 

cba 

bahilesu 

cba 

nagalesu savesif 

K 

♦ ■ ■■ eha 

— 

babiresho cba 

oaguealm saveshu 

Qa 

« « * * * 

» * 

« * * 

* * 

» 

* « * * * 

Oft 

« * * * * 

« * 

* « « 

* * 

» 

* » * * * 


olodhanesa evdbi bhatanam 

-MM 

me 

— — ♦ ♦ ■ 


orodhaueshu — 

bhratuna 

eba 

me 

kusuna cba ye 

Qa 

* « • * 

vapi 

.MM 

»fie 


'natika 

Qb 

****!» 

vapi 

me 

aue 


8atik4 

D 

bhagbinioam 

va 

— 

annesu 

— 8a*ti ■ 

K 


vapi 

— 

afie 


fiatika' 


dliaainMuibtaQ ' 

0 a savata vydpata te yo ayam dha^penuasi^ 

savata vyapata te yo ayam dhammaiijiatito 

P / aavatatam vayapata e iyam dba^manju^ita 

^ viyapata ye vaye — dbamaaieti^^ , 

Sim- 

* *.*,*.» * . 

lP«(»‘/",»^n||D i aai»ioiilbi(h|bi«ti it4r» daiNWSfiite..! ;t»- muhI 
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G a- »- •' ‘ » # * . • * * • # * •'■•«' • ‘V 

06 * * • * «>'« 'W * *>*« 

D» paiihaviyaiii ^ dhamtnayttM — 4 * 

K * * ^ bM fidanati ttiata dhanidyataia * ya£i& 

0 6 » » * « dhammamabdmdtd etdya atMja ayam 

O a « « « « dhammaniahdmatd etaya athaya ayiitti 

D viyapatd ime dhammamahamata imdye athaye iyalb 

K viyapatra e dhamamahamatra itayo athaya ayo 

O a dhammalipi likhita — ■ . . - — 

O 6 dhammalipi likhita ' ■■■ " ■ ■ 

D dhammalipali sansa chilatbiti kata tasa cha me 

K dhamalipi lipi * thiti va tinika bhota 

Oa 

O 6 

D pa * anavetata 

K paaja anuvatantu 

The inscription opens with the same phrase as those of Oimar 
and Uhauli^— the king, &c.| thus says, — substituting, ahati, as 
before, for, &ha, and it proceeds to the same purport, although it 
does not assist in removing the difficulty of interpretation exp^ 
rienced by Mr. Prinsep in regard to the corresponding passage. 
It is most in accordance with the Dhauli inscription, givingi 
kayana, for, kalana, good ; but this word is preceded by a dm- 
racter exactly the same as the, de, of, deva, — ^the purport of which 
is q^nestionable. ^ There are some other doubtful syllables in, na k 
pa, but the other words are much the same. They offer also, an 
noticed by Mr. Prinsep, an analogy to a passage on the Dehli Lat, 
and possibly express the same sentiment, namely He that per- 
verts good to evil, will reap evil from good,** — but the obvious 
inaccuracies and deOciencies of the inscription render this liable to 
question. 

The next few words are the same, kalana, being here used for, 

, kdyatia. We then have variations, but they are possibly of tnyi- 
scrij^t rather than of design, as, maha puta chan data cha, should very 
probaby be the, mama put& cha pota cha, of Gimar. The next words 
agree with, apacha, for, apatya, progeny. Instead of, dva savala 
lytpa— or, avaaamvanta kapa, the corrected reading of Oimar> ih 
have in the ftret place a word which is uncertain, for the {K>wer'^ 
the initial deMer is^not ascertained, —it soiEethiiea appears as (tti 
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il bean a dearer affinify to, a{,.trith the addition of ia oMea bar at-flie 
fboi We maj guess it to be intended for, amj and read the Woi4« 
annnanti, for, anumanTante, they obey or assent to; ard h^iani, fine, 
ssmTanta kapd follows. For the words andTatisaso tatbd, we bartt 
foitha ye anaratitanti, confirming the Dhauli reading, annvatisantap>— 
anuTarttishyante-Hso they who shall follow or imitate them — ^they 
shall obtain or attract good; snkita knsati, for, snkatam kdsati, <a, 
karshati, as proposed in the explanation of Tablet VII., published on a 
former oeeamon. The following sentence is evidently intended to be 
the same in the three inswiptions, bnt the word, prihapivaka, is less 
likely to be correct, perhaps, than the, pihdpesati, of Gimar, althon^ 
the latter is not very intelligible: hakatam, also, although distinet 
enough, is possibly an error for the, dukatam, of the other insoriptions; 
—the sense of the passage can be bnt very vaguely guessed at, although 
it may mean, and he who transgresses the rule shall suffer mis- 
fortune. The reading of Kapur di Oiri, papamha sahane, may be 
thought more satisfactory than that of Oimar, snkaramhi pdpam, the 
purport of which it is difficult to conjecture, as wo may connect it 
with, mahdmdtd, for, mahamdtra, the great minister, and tender the 
whol^ the chief minister of the law has for an nnpreoedently long 
time been endnrant of the oconrrence of wickedness; therefore, the 
inscription continues, in the tenth year of the inauguration, snpe^ 
visors of moral law are appointed by me ;— the word, dasd, ten, is 
unfortunstety obliterated; bnt as the rest corresponds with the Glrnttr 
text, and the space is that of a short dis^llabie word,— we ittay infor 
tiiat it Imd a phme in Kapur di Giri. 

The term, majnnaya, which Mr. Frinsep crmjeetnred to be intended 
for, majjana, drowning, is corrected by Mr. Wester^uud to, dhlstiid^ 
nays, or with dhamma preceding i^ dhsmmadbisthdndyafor dbarma- 
dhistinfindya. — ^This is cwfirmed by the Kapur di Oiri tablet, wUoh hit 
dhammadbitiiaya,— omitting incorrectly one syllable. This cocrectidtt 
makes the meaning of the passage clear enon^. It has nothing to do 
with overwhelming believers, bnt is timply,— In the tenth yeir 
ministers of morals were appointed by me, for the purpose of prf^ 
tiding oter mmal law among all the relipraists; patiiaada^ tifini-' 
f^i^g the follower of any reli|do'>'~'»ot heretic, as will be Mtbes^- • 
^entfy shews. We lutve an additioiial tiiuse here, as welliaiil 
91iwtii,*tl(ete bang i ifiaw in the rode at Oimar, dlunnma vdSh^ 
sukhdye dkiy which may be* tendew^ and for the enelliiiguiliit 
flItM ffispoeed to obserts the moral law. The eonatties fat tihiefa 
of tationsmligiose are to be fomir^ ary^ appa ri ntiy 
■tei k^tts Kapr « OfatiOMt^tlni as^ Kiubap, Okidltiiii 
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wA PitiQik% > agreemg uppaientty if iib Oimav mojt 
ia tba two flait aad tbe foiprth* The thiid nMie. w dofd^ 
tiv^i wanting tho fimt three or four letters^ bat the latt^ part n^igh^t 
he read» rietakap a m|->^>.aiid the whole may be therefor^ Nariata- 
kaQani|~equivalent to thoi Naristikei of Giraar. In the latter 
the tenainatioa of the genitive ploral is ccmfiaed to the last of 
the four namen^ treetiag them as one compound. In the Kepar 
di Giri iiuieription» we have each name in the genitive plural^ except 
the first, which is in the nominative singular — a matter of no conse* 
qnenoe in the document. The corrected copy of the Oimar insoription 
appears to prefix^ yoni^ to tho rest, instead of, yena, as at first read. 
Kamboja, and, Gandhara, are now fully identified as countries in 
the north-^west of India, but the other names have not been met with 
elsewhere. 

In the following passage we have additional readings as in 
the Dhauli inscription, arising apparently from some mutilation of 
the Gimar tablet, in left angle of all except the four first lines; 
a oircumstanoe not noticed by Mr. Prinsep, although in consequence 
of the differmice between them he gives separate translations. Ex- 
cept, however, where these defects occur, tho passages appear to bp 
intended for the same, and are equally unsatisfactory and obsenuna 
The general sense may be conjectured, and the ministeis of morality 
are appuently pnjoined to promote the happiness of the well-disposed 
among what may be intended for classes, Uiatamayesu, oopr 
sisting of the military, Bnunani bhishu. Brahmans and mendicant^ 
for bhikshushu, anathesu, for anartheshu, or andtheshu, those who 
are destitute, and vatashu, for which no satisfactory meaning can 
be proposed. 

The following terms, apatiga dhra vapata te, correspond with 
the, apalibadhdye viyapatd, of Dhauli, and apardgodbdya vydpatb 
of Gimar, all pussling enough, and certainly not meaning, net 
within knowledge or restraint of passion, as proposed by Mr. Prinsep. 
We may conjecture them representing, apratignatah vyapyeyu, may 
spread abroad without impediment; but this is mere conjecture. The 
next phrase is more intelligible, for removing the bondage of the 
bound: the next is clearly incorrect; but it is probably intended to 
express something of the same purport, for the liberation of Aese 
wh6 ture obstructed. The continuation corresponds pretty ncarfy 
with the Dhauli insoription, and may mean that holy science may be 
mcttteated amongst the mendicants, or amongst the mighty; hnl the 
ednstmetion is very delbctive. The Kapnr di Gin insoriptien agMi||0 
with thntwf Dhauli Ui omitting the word^ Pdfedlipate, found A 
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wbiehi though bhibaronsy may be intendeSi for^ bahiehu^ outer or 
fiMgn; followed by« nagareshu savesbu olodhanedm (ai4rodbaiie8hu), 
itt all cities aod fortresses^ words defective at Oirnar. 

We next havci bhratuna^ corresponding with the bhatanamy of 
Dhauli, but with the addition of me> of my brothery and being 
in tiie singular instead of the plural; also, kusunuy corresponding 
with; bhagininaniy with the same difference of number; the word itself 
being also probably an error for^ Sasunuy the Pali ofy Swasriy sisters 
here also we have the personal prononoy and we may understand that 
the king extends his injunctions to the districts governed by bis 
broflier and his sistery or as the text proceeds, any other of his 
relations; the injunction is to be every where oircnlated. 

l%e following passages conform to the tenor of the Dhauli inserip* 
tiony but with variations ascribable to defects in bothy either in the 
original or the transcripts; something like an approach to meaning 
may however be made outy and without any assistance from Gimary 
in which a flaw partially occurs; bnt there is apparently an iigunc^ 
tiony that the ministers of moralsy those who are appointed as sn- 
perintendents of moralsy (Dhammadbitina, Dharmadhistfadyinahy) shall 
wherever the moral law is established give enconragement to the 
charitable and well-disposed. The Gimar insoriptiop ends with the 
remarky For this purpose this moral edict is w^itteoy which at 
Dhauli is continued by what Mr. Prinsep renders with apparent cor- 
rectness, let my people obey i^ tasa cha me pa (ja) anavetatu; 
which appears in the less intelligible form of, va tinika bhota panja 
anuvatantu; the sense is possibly the same, and so nfoy be tho text if 
rightly rendered. We may now propose the following version of this 
tablet, subject to very great reservation, of which a comparison with 
Mr. Prinsep’s version will sufficiently evince tho neoessity. 


Proposed TranslcUion, 

The beloved of the gods King 
Priyadasi thus proclaims: who 
evs^ perverts good to eyil will 
derive evil, from good, therefore 
much good has been done by me 
mad my sons, and grandsons, and 
others my posterity (will) conform 


Mr. Prinsq>^$ Translation, 

''Thus spake the heaven-be- 
loved King Piyaj>asi:~ . , 

''Prosperity (cometh) through 
adversity, and truly, eadi man (to 
obtain) prosperity oauseth himself 
present difficulty — therefore by 
me (nevertheless) has much pros- 
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to it fo> ereij iige. -So ‘tboji' who 
shall imitate them ahall enjoy 
happiness, and those who canoe 
the patii to be abandoned shidl 
suffer misfortune. The chief mi> 
nisters of mondity have for an 
nnprecedently long time been to- 
leiaot of iniquity, therefore in the 
tenth year of the inauguration 
have ministers of morality been 
made, who are appointed iTor the 
purpose of presiding over morals 
among persons of all the religions 
for the sake of the augmentation 
of virtue, and for the happiness 
of the virtuous among the people 
of, Kamboja, Gaudhara, Nari- 
staka, and Pitenika. They shall 
also be spread among the war- 
riors, the Brahmans, the mendi- 
cants, the destitute, and othm's, 
without any obstruction, for the 
happiness of the well-disposed in 
order to loosen the bonds of those 
who are bound, and liberate those 
who are confined, through the 
means of holy wisdom dissemi- 
nated by pious teachers, and they 
will proceed to the outer cities 
and fastnesses of my brother and 
sister, and wherever are any other 
of my kindred: and the ministers 
of morals, those who are appointed 
as superintendents of morals, shall 
wherever the moral law is esta- 
blished, give encouragement to 
the charitable and those addicted 
to virtttb. With this intent this 
edict is written, and let my people 
obey it 


pmUy been brought about, and 
therefere shall my aon% and my 
grandson^ and my latest p<n>' 
terity, as long as the very Utlf 
endure, pursue the same condnct; 
and so shall each meet his re- 
ward! While he, on the other 
hand, who shall neglect such con*, 
duct,— shall meet his puniahmmm 
in the midst of the wicked [in the 
nethermost repons of h^]. 

"For a very long period of 
time there have been no mmisters 
of relipon properly so called. By 
myself, then, in this tenth year of 
mine anointment, are ministers 
of religion appointed*; who, in- 
termingling among all unbelievers 
(may overwhelm them) with the 
inundation of xeligiou, and with 
the abundance of the sacred doc- 
trines. Through Kam {boeka, gem) 
dhdra, nardaika, PeUnika, and 
elsewhere finding their way nato 
the uttermost limits of the bar- 
barian countries, for the benefit 
and pleasure of (all classes) .... 
and for restraining the passions of 
the faithful, and for the regene- 
ration of those bound in the fet- 
ters (of sin?) are they 

appointed. Intermingling equally 
among the dreaded, and among 
the respected — ^both in Pitaliputa 
and in foreign places, teaching 
better things shall they evmy- 
where penetrate; so that tiiey 
even who (oppose the faitii shall 
at length become) ministers of it.” 



m 


* ^ woi^ mmamfiVA 09 . * 


Th^.Cutitaok Texiion ^ ^ Fift|| ftom ttu»«tei^ 
dialTie intenningM with all t^ hundred |pr||dM ot unbelieveie for tie 
estahltfiliment lOKumg them of the fidth, for the inerehoe of re^dn. and Ibr thffi 
profit and gratification through the context the taored doctiiuM^ in KambodM and 
IStmcMro, IndMili^ and PUmUea, * • . » and eren to tiia Ihrtiuiat (limits) of 
the harinufian (countries). Who shall mix witii the Brtihmant and BhUuhMi^ with 
the poor and with the rich,^for tbrir benefit and plcaivure^ to bring them unto the 
righteousness which paaseth knowledge ; and for those bound in the fetters (of sin) 
tins new bond of precious knowledge is made for their final emancipation which la 
beyond {undentandingc and among the terrible and the pcwerfhl diaU they be 
mixed both here and in fineigneoimtries, in e?erytown» and among all the kindred 

tiea erenof hrotherhoodandaisterhoodi andoihera eTekywherel and here 

also haring penetrated, for there is religious darkness (?) even in the Tety metro* 
polia of retigion, every question shall he aaked among the charitable^ and theae 
bring themsriyea absorbed in righteousness, riiall become ministers ol^ faitb(?). 
For this express reason is this religious edict promulgatedf for ever more let my 
pw^le pay attention thereto ! 


TABLET VI. 

Q a ^Deyanam pijra Piyadasi] rdjd evam dba atikdtam 

G& ««* *# ^e'osi rdjd evam dha atikdtam 

D Deydnam piye Pijadasi Idja heyam ahd atikanta 

K ^^Deyanam priyo Prijadasi raya eyaia abati atikatam 

Oa antaram ’na bhuta puya sa e no atba kamme 

G b antaram na bbdta puya sa * * la atba kamme 

D * * lam na hdta puluye sayam kdlam atba kamme 

E antaram na bhnta puya saya iala * « w w 

Ga ya paiiyedand yd ta mayd eya katam ’saye kdle 

G& va pAiiyedand yd ta mayd eyam katam saye kdle 

D ya pativedand td se ma maya kate sa * * * 

K ya patiyedana ta — - maya eya kita sayam kalam 

G a bhunjamdna same — drodbanambi gabbdgdramhi 

G h bbunjnmdna same — orodhanambi gabbagdrambi 

D see same ate olodbanasi gabhatapasi • 

E efimana same — orodbanasi gabbagarasi 

Ga, yaohaiobi ya Vinitamhi cba uydnesu eba layata > 

G yaebambi ya . yinitambi cba uydnesu cba myata 

' * •* yiidtoM; , . — . uyeniija a^TOte 

K' . vaduet — • Tmatasi ~ nyanaai i— aavatra 
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0 a pativedakd stitd athe me janasa «patiyedetha — iti 

G 6 pativedakd stitd athe me janasa pativedetba — - iti 

D pativedakd — janasa atham pativedayantn ma ti 

prativedaka — atha,' — - janasa prativedeka me 

G savata cha janasa athe karomi ya — cha 

G 6 savata cha janasa athe karomi ya ■ oba 

D sae e cha jd e sa athdm kaldmi tra ha ampi cha 

K savatra cha janasa atha karomi yapi — roki ka 

swayam k 

G a kinchi mukhato ^hapaydmi mayd dapakam vd 

G 6 kinchi mukhatd dfiapaydmi swayam ddpakam vd 


D 

kichhi makhdta anapeyami 

— 

dapakam 

vd 

K 

makhata anapaydmi 

* * * 

[ * pika 

va 

Ga 

stavdpakan 

1 vd yavd puna 


mahdthetesu 


G6 

sdvdpakam 

vd yavd puna 

— 

mahd^Aatesu 


D 

savakam 

vd eva mahd 


ma * 


K 


eva dhayaka pi 

nama e tadhava 

Ga 

^dchdyika 

to m 1 

ahapita bhavati 

etdya 

athdya vivido 

ni 

Gh 

dchdyika 

aropitam bhavati 

tdya 

athdya vivado 

ni 

D 

atiydyike 

aJopite hoti 

tasi 

athasi vade 

vani 

K 

achayika 

ha* nasa bhoti 

taya 

athaye viyo pa *na 


G a 

jhati 

kiti 

P 

vasa^to 

m 

parisdya 

m ^ etay 

^nantara pativedaiasam 

Qb 

hail 

vasanto 

parisdyam 

dnantaram pativedetayam 

D 

kiti 

vdsantam 

palipaya 

anantftliyam pativadeta ya 

K 

* 

* aima 

parivayesha 

antariyena patiredetasa 

Ga 

me 

— savatd 

save kdle 


G6 

me 

— savatd 

save kdle 

evam mayd 

D 

me 

ti savata 

savam kdlam — evam ma 

K 

me 

— ^^savata 

ti a * * tra janasa karomi 


w> 

G a afiapitam nisti hi me to ten 'ustinamhi atha 

6 b ifiapitaro atisti hi me to so nsUinamhi atha 
D aausatha nathi * * « « « tana *hapi 

K atnyutaka « * ..vika afiapi oha aha] dapdca va iiaTaka 
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Qa 

santiiandya 

va 

katavya 

matahi 

oka Min» 

G& 

santirandya 

va 

katavya 

matehi 

tm aare 

D 

athasantilandya 

cha 

kataviya 

matehi 

tae sava 

K 

va yata 

pana 

mahamata na 

aohayoti * 


O a loka hi tarn ^^tasa oha puna esa mhlo ust&nam oh A 

G h loka hitam tase cha puna esa inhle ust&nam chil 

D loka hite tasa cha panai yam mule suthdna * 

K aropita bhoti taya athajra yividesa vanijati ra pati- 

6 a atha santirand cha nasti kammataram "sava loka 

O b atha sahtirand cha ndsti hi kammataram sava loka 

D * santiland cha nathi hi kammatalam sava loka 

K shaye anantariya na pativideiaro me savatra savam 

G a hitastdya cha kinchi pardkamdmi aham kinti 

G b hitattdya cha kinchi par^kamdmi aham kinti 

D hitdya * chati * * palakamdva hakam kiti 

K kalam evam anapitam maya * * * * sti hi mo ta 

G a bhdtdnam auanham gachheyam *’idha cha ndni 

G b bhutdnam ananham gachheyam idha cha ndni 

D bhfitdnam a * niyam ye hati hida cha kdni * 

K tafia athasantirauaya pi katava maua * trabi me sava 

G a sukhdpaydmi paratd cha swagam drddbayantd ti etdya 

G b Bukhdpaydmi paratd cha swagam arddhayantu ta etdya 

D sukhaydmi palatd cha swaga basddhayantu ti etdye 

K loka hitam tasa cha mulam etra atanam atha san 

6 d athdya *’ayam dhammalipi liklidpitd kinti chiram 

6 b athdya ayam dhammalipi lekhdpitd kinti chiram 

D sb* * «yam dhammalipi likhitd chila 

K tirasa cha na« hi kamatara *”sava loka hita ti * ya 

G a tisteya iti tathd cha me putd potd cha papotd 

G b tisteya iti tathd cha me putd potd cha papotd 

D thiti * hotu tatha oha — potd — papotd 
K cha kichi parakamama kiti * tafiam anani desa va cha 

(J a — cha '^anavataram savaloka hitdya 

G b — ■ - ■ ■■ — . cha anuvataram savaloka hitdjra 

D me palakama sa* « * « « ka ki hitdye 

K yam ihaohashn snkhayami paratam cha saga aradhatil 
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0 a dukarautthu idam anata ogena pardkamena 

O h diikarantii idam afiata agena parakamena 

D dukale cha iya annata blicna paldkamena 

K etaya atliaye ayi dliamalipi tlia sti(?)tu titika bhotu 
tatha cha me putrahantaro parakramatu sa 4^ hi * ^ 

tha^a ma bhata ta yasa ama # anata ago para- 
kamona. 

The opening is as usual with, ahati, for 6ha, as before, the king 
says ; and it proceeds as at Giriiar, for an unprcccdently long time, 
in all seasons and in all acts there has been, — ^pativedand, or prati- 
vedand, which Mr. Prinsep proposes to render, a system of instruc- 
tion,” and understands the edict to have for its purport the establish- 
ment of a plan for the education of the people. The word, prati- 
vedand, as derived from, vid, to know, in the active or causal form, 
may mean communicated knowledge certainly, but it is not com- 
monly employed in this acceptation, and it can scarcely be so used in 
this place, as no Indian kings, it is to be presumed, would send instruc- 
tors into the inner apartments, the Garbhagriha, the lying-in-chambers 
of his subjects* wives, to train the shoot before it had sprung into 
existence. It runs more consistent with probability therefore to use 
the term in a less comprehensive sense, and to restrict the commu- 
nication of infortnation ” to the person of the Raja, agreeably to the 
alternative suggested by Mr. Prinsep, and to understand the edict 
as enjoining a vigilant system of espionage; the immediate commu- 
nication to the Raja of everything that occurs. 

The Kapur dj Giri inscription continues for some time to run 
parallel with that of Girnar, with a few imperfections and some vari- 
ations; as, savam kalain, for save kale, and csimana, for bhunjanidna> 
which is a word of doubtful correctness. The sign of the singular 
locative is also, si, instead of the more regular Pali, nihi, as, gablia- 
garasi, for gabhag^ramhi; wo have also, vachasi, for vachamhi, the 
singular fur the plural, but these are differences of little moment, 
and we may translate the whole, These representations are (to be 
mode) at all times, and in all acts; therefore it is enjoined by me, that 
tit all times, whether eating, or in the palace, in the inner apart- 
ments, in discourse, in exchange of courtesy,, in gardens, everywhere 
the persons appointed to represent affairs shall convey to me the 
objects of the people.” The inscription confirms the reading of Gimar, 
pativedaka or prativedaka, the representer, or intelligencer ; intend- 
ing, perhaps, by the noun of agency, an officer whose duty it was to 
make known, to report all matters. The repetition of, prativedaka, 
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is a less satisfactory reading than the, pativedayantn, of Dhauli, let 
them represent; bufc it may be admitted. The pativedetha of Oimar 
is less intelligible^ although it may be intended for the second person 
of the plural^ of the imperative, do ye represent. The three inscrip- 
tions all continue intelligibly enough, I will always attend to the 
objects of the people, the Kapur di Giri having, atha, for the, atham, 
or, athe, of the others; Sanskrit, artham or arthdn: and they agree 
also in the passage that follows, and that which I command myself 
verbally, or from my mouth. 

The concurrent reading of the inscriptions is then interrupted, but 
it is unnecessary to attempt to reconcile them, or to seek to elicit any 
meaning from the next five lines (in Roman characters) of the Kapur 
di Giri inscription beginning with, pika va, and extending to the read- 
ings, dapaka va sravaka; for the whole passage has been evidently 
twice inserted, either through some error of the original or the copy; 
and the first series of the reiteration is full of errors, as is shown by 
the second, which conforms with more than usual closeness to the text 
of the Gimar inscription, except in a few words near the close. The 
best mode of making this dislocation of the pamllel versions intel- 
ligible, will perhaps be the repetition of the whole inscription from 
dapakam v^, exclusive of the part of that of Kapur di Giri inclosed 
within brackets, and restoring the rest of the latter inscription to its 
proper place in the comparative arrangement. It w}\\ be sufficient to 
repeat along with it only the corrected inscription of Oirnar. 

dapakam vd 

K dapaka va 

G b savdpakam va yavd puna mahdtbatesu fdchdyika aro- 

K sravaka va yata paua mahamatana achayoti aro- 

G b pitam bhavati tdya athdya vivado ni kati vasanto 

K pita bhoti taya athaya vividesa vani jati ra 

G b parisdyam ‘dnantaram — pativedetayam me savata 

K patishaye anantariya na pativedetaro me savatia 

G 6 save kfile evam mayfi fiiifipitam n^sti hi me to 

K savam kalam evam aSiapitam maya « sti hi me ta 

G ft so 'ustduamhi atha santiran^ya va kata>ya matehi — * 

K tafia — ■■ ■ ■ atha santiranftya pi katava mana^tiahi 
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0 5 me save loka hitam *<>tase cha puna esa m(ile 

K me sava loka hitam tasa cha ■ " ■■■■>- mulam 

G h ustduam cha atha santirana cha ndsti hi kamma- 

K etra atanam — atha Bantirasa cha na % hi kama- 

G h tarani ^’sava loka hitattdya cha kinchi pardkamdmi 

K tara ^'sava loka hitati*ya cha kichi parakamama 

G h aham kinti bhutdnam anannam gachhejam '*idha oha 
K ■ kiti « tahain anaui desa ya cha yam 

G 5 ndui sukhdpaydmi paratd cha swagam aradhayantu 

K ihachashu sukhayami paratam cha saga aradhatu 

G 6 ta etdya athdya *'^ayam dhammalipi lekhdpitd kinti 
K — etaya athaye ayi dhamalipi tha sti tu iitika 

G 6 chiram iisteya iti tathd cha me putd potd cha 

K bhotu "■ taiha cha me putranantaro 

G5 papotd cha '^anuyataram sava loka hitdya dukarantu 
K parakramatu sa * hi % * thaya ma bhata ta yaia 

G 6 idam ahata agena parikamena 
K ama % .afiata age parakamena 

It is not easy to suggest a satisfactory interpretation of the begin- 
ning of the passage. Mr. Prinscp renders d^pakam and st&yakam, 
satire aud eulogy, or what is agreeable or disagreeable; but stayakam 
was a wrong residing, and is corrected to sdy^pakam, the sense of 
which is doubtful; the Kapur di Giri reads srayaka or sayaka. 
Ddpaka might be the Sanskrit word for fine or punishment, and the 
antithesis would require reward, but this is merely conjectural. 
Mahathatesu may be intended for mahamatresliu, and achdyika is 
probably, as Prinsep supposes, designed for atydyika, although that 
can scarcely denote an awarder of punishment. If it were atyayita it 
might be, more or exceeding. We haye here in the Kapur di Giri 
yersion, achayoti, but it is more correctly written in the first part 
achayika. Aropitam bhayati, in the repeated passage is, aropita bhoti, 
corresponding with it; and the whole may mean, whateyer I declare 
yerbally, whether it be punishment or reward, is intrusted further to 
the superintendents of morals. 

The succeeding phrases, although tolerably concurrent, are of yery 
doubtful import, and are eyidently incorrect; but it looks as if those 
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is a less satisfactory reading than the, pativedayantn, of Dhanli, let 
them represent; but it may be admitted. The pativedetha of Oirnar 
is less intelligible, although it may be intended for the second person 
of the plural, of the imperative, do ye represent. The three inscrip- 
tions all continue intelligibly enough, I will always attend to the 
objects of the people, the Kapur di Girl having, atha, for the> atham, 
or, athe, of the others; Sanskrit, artham or arthdn: and they agree 
also in the passage that follows, and that which I command myself 
verbally, or from my mouth. 

The concurrent reading of the inscriptions is then interrupted, but 
it is unnecessary to attempt to reconcile them, or to seek to elicit any 
meaning from the next five lines (in Roman characters) of the Kapur 
di Giri inscription beginning with, pika va, and extending to the read- 
ings, dapaka va sravaka; for the whole passage has been evidently 
twice inserted, either through some error of the original or the copy; 
and the first series of the reiteration is full of errors, as is shown by 
the second, which conforms with more than usual closeness to the text 
of the Girnar inscription, except in a few words near the close. The 
best mode of making this dislocation of the pai*allel versions intel- 
ligible, will perhaps be the repetition of the whole inscription from 
dapakam vd, exclusive of the part of that of Kapur di Giri inclosed 
within brackets, and restoring the rest of the latter inscription to its 
proper place in the comparative arrangement. It will be sufficient to 
repeat along with it only the corrected inscription of Girnar. 

dapakam v4 

K *♦♦* •»***#*. dapaka va 

G b sdvdpakara va yavd puna mahdthatesu 7achdyika aro- 

K sravaka va yata pana mahamatana achayoti aro- 

G b pitam bhavati tdya athdya vivado ni kati vasanto 

K pita bhoti taya athaya vividesa vani jati ra 

G ( parisdyam ‘dnantaram — pativedetayam me savata 

K patishaye anantariya na pativedetaro me savatra 

6 b save kdle evam mayd diidpitam ndsti hi me to 

K savam kalam evam aflapitam maya a sti hi me ta 

G ft BO 'ustduamhi atha santirandya va kata>ya matehi — 

K tafia — - atha santirandya pi katava mana*trahi 
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Q & me save loka hitam ^<*taBe oha paua esa m(kle 

K me eava loka hitam tasa cha — — — mnlam 

G h ustdiiam cha atha santlrana cha ndsti hi kamma- 

K etra atanam — - atha santirasa cha na * hi kama- 

G h tarani ^'sava loka hitattdya cha kinchi pardkamdmi 

K tara ^*saya loka hitati*ya cha kichi parakamama 

G h aham kinti bhut^nam aoannam gachheyam **idha oha 
K — ' ■ kiti « tanam anani desa va cha yam 

G h ndoi Bukhdpaydmi paratd cha Bwagam aradhayantu 

K ihachashu Bukhayami paratam cha saga aradhata 

G 6 ta etdya athdya ‘^ayam dhammalipi lekhdpitd kinti 

K — etaya athaye ayi dhamalipi tha Bti ta titika 

G h chiram tisteya iti tathd cha me put4 potd cha 

K bhotu — '■ tatha cha me putranantaro 

G( papotd cha '*anuvataram sava loka hitdya dukarantn 
K parakramatu sa Hi hi * * thaya ma bhata ta yaea 

G h idam afiata agena pardkamena 
K ama « ,.ailata age parakamena 

It is not easy to suggest a satisfactory interpretation of the begin- 
ning of the passage. Mr. Prinsep renders d^pakam and stdvakam, 
satire and eulogy^ or what is agreeable or disagreeable; but stavakam 
was a wrong receding, and is corrected to sdv^pakam, the sense of 
which is doubtful; the Kapur di Giri reads Sravaka or sayaka. 
Ddpaka might be the Sanskrit word for fine or punishment^ and the 
antithesis would require reward, but this is merely conjectural. 
Hahathatesu may be intended for mahamdtreshu, and achiyika is 
probably, as Prinsep supposes, designed for atydyika, although that 
can scarcely denote an awarder of punishment. If it were atyayita i^ 
might be, more or exceeding. We have here in the Kapur di Gin 
version, achayoti, but it is more correctly written in the first part 
aohayika. Aropitam bhavati, in the repeated passage is, aropita bhoti, 
corresponding with it; and the whole may mean, whatever I declare 
verbally, whether it be punishment or reward, is intrusted farther to 
the superintendents of morals. 

The succeeding phrases, although tolerably concurrent, are of very 
doubtful import, and are evidently incorrect; but it looks as if theie 
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dwelling near one another wore invited to become informers; with this 
object let those dwelling, vasanta, in contiguous residences apprise me 
always and at all times; patishaye for pratisraya, a residence, is a 
preferable reading to pavisayam. Ustanamhi, as Prinsep observes, is a 
doubtful word. Atha santirdndya, he translates, for the collection of 
wealth, but it may rather bo intended for the distribution of wealth; 
arthdndm samuttiranam; that liberality which is to be done is designed 
by me, for the benefit of all mankind, for liberality is the root of 
virtues; ustanam, is a word of uncertain origin and form, and wo 
derive no help from the etra atanam of Kapur di Giri. The next is 
intelligible; no deed is more conducive to the benefit of the world, 
which I endeavour to promote. 

The parallel continues in what follows, but there are some varia- 
tions of no assistance in the interpretation, which is not obvious beyond 
a general purpose, according to which the King says, of the various 
beings over whom I pass (or rule) I confer happiness on many in this 
world, let them afterwards seek for Swarga; gachheyam, I may go, is 
distinct enough, but its purport is equivocal. It and the context 
cannot signify, as Prinsep has it, I pass over mention of other things. 
Therefore for this purpose this sacred edict has been caused to bo 
written. The concluding paragraph, on tho whole, is tolerably intel- 
ligible in the Girnar inscription ; that of the Kapur di Giri is possibly 
intended for the same, but it is probably erroneous, r 
The connected translation of this division Jigreeably to the fore- 
going conjectures will then run thus 

Proposed Translation. Mr. PrinsepU Translation, 

The Moved of the gods. King Thus spake Piyadasi, the 

Priyadasi, thus declares : — An heaven beloved King ! 
unprecedentedly long time has « Never v/as there in any for- 
past since it has been tho custom mcr period, a system of instruction 
at all times, and in all affairs, to applicable to every season, and to 
submit representations. Now it every action, such as that which is 
is established by me that whether now established by me, 
at meals, in my palace, in the in- « For every season, fon 
terior apartments, in discourse, in behaviour during meals, during 
exchange of civility, in gardens, repose, in domestic relations, in 
the officers appointed to make the nursery, in conversation, in 
reports shall convey to me the ob- general deportment, and on tho 
jeots of the people. I will always bed of death, everywhere in- 
attend to the objects of the people, structors (or Pativedakas) have 
and whatever I declare verbally, been appointed. Accordingly do 
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whether puniehmont or reward, ia 
further intrusted to the super- 
visors of morals (or eminent per- 
sons), — for that purpose let those 
who reside in the immediate vi- 
cinage even become informers at 
all times, and in all places, so it 
is ordained by me. The distri- 
bution of wealth which is to bo 
made is designed by me for the 
benefit of all the world, for the 
distribution of wealth is the root 
of virtues. There is nothing more 
essential to the good of the world 
for which I am always labouring. 
Of the many beings over whom 
T rule I confer happiness in this 
world, — in the next they may ob- 
tain Swarga. With this view, 
this moft.1 edict has been written; 
may it long endure, and may my 
sons, grandsons, and great-grand- 
sons after me, continue with still 
greater exertion to labour for uni- 
versal good. 


ye (instructors) deliver instruction 
in what concerneth my people. 

" And everywhere in what 
concerneth my people do I 
myself perform whatsoever with 
my mouth I enjoin (unto them) ; 
whether it be by me (esteemed) 
disagreeable, or whether agree- 
able. Moreover, for their better 
welfare among them, an awarder 
of punishment is duly installed. 
On this account, assembling to- 
gether those who are dwelling in 
the reputation of much wisdom, 
do yo meaimhilo instruct them 
as to the substance of what is 
hereby ordained by me for all 
circumstances, and for all seasons. 
This is not done by me in any 
desire for the collection of 
worldly gain, but in the real inten- 
tion that the benefit of my people 
shall be effected ; whereof more- 
over, this is the root, the good 
foundation, and the steady repose 
in all circumstances : there is not 
a more effectual mode of bene- 
fitting all mankind, than this on 
which I bestow my whole labour. 

"But upon how many living 
beings (1 will pass over the men- 
tion of other things) do I confer 
happiness here: — ^hereafter like- 
wise, let them Lope ardently for 
heaven ! Amen ! 

"For this reason has the present 
religious edict been written : — - 
May it endure for evermore; and 
so may my sons, and my grandsons^ 
and my great-grandsons uphold the 
same for tlie profit of all the world, 
and labour therein with the most 
reverential exertion.'* 
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TABLET VII. 

0 a 'Derdnam piya Piyadasi Bdjd savata icbhati save 

0 b Devdnam piyo Piyadasi savata icbhati save 

D Devdnam piye Piyadasi l^jd saobata icbhati e e 

K ^Devanam priyo Piiya(da)6i Raja savatra icbhati sava 


Qa 

pdsandd 

vaseyu save 

te 

sayaman cha 

■bhdva- 

Qb 

pdsandd 

vaseyu save 

te 

sayaman cha 

bhdva- 

D 

hdnanda 

vase e ti save paga 

sachhaman 

bhdva- 

K 

‘pashanda 

vaseyu save 

ite 

sayaman 

bhava- 

Oa 

suddhin 

cha ichhati 

jahasa 

uchdvacha 

chhando 

G5 

suddhin 

cha ichhati 

jano tu 

ucbdvacha 

chhando 

D 

sudhi 

cha ichhanti 

munisa 

uchdvacha 

cAAandd 

K 

dudhi 

cha ichhanti 

^jano cha 

uchavacha 

ohando 

Ga 

uchavacha rdgo te savam va 

kdsanti ekadesam va 

Ob 

ucbdvacha rdgo te savam va 

kdsanti ekadesa^ va 


D uchdvucba Idgd te savam vd ekadesa ♦ ♦ 

K uchavacha rago te savam va » ■' — ekadeSam va^pi 

pw 

G a kdsanti visuletu pi ddne yasa ' ndsti sayame 

G h kdsanti vipdle tu pi ddne yasa ndsti sayame 

D * cbati vidald pi na ddne asa natbi dhayame 

K kasbanti vipale pi cba dane yasa nasti sayama 

V 

G a bhdvasudhitd va kataninatd va dadhabbatitd ra 
G b bhdvasuddhitd va katam£Latd va dadhabbatitd va 

D mdvasudbi cba 

K bhava^dudhi — kataiiata — dadhabhatita — • 

ch 

6 a ni va bdflham. 

G b nicbd bddham. 

D niche iaadham. 

K nicha padham. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat the insertion of the seventh 
tablet, as it has been already given in a preceding number of the 
Journal, and the remarks made upon the purport of the greater por- 
tion of it do not seem to require revision. The original transcript, 
however, by Mr. Prinsep, was not placed in collateral position with 
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that of Mr. Westergaard, and the extent and value of his corrections 
could not^ in consequence^ be justly appreciated. I have thought it 
advisable^ therefore^ to repeat the comparative copy on the same plan 
as the other portions of the Inscription. I am also desirous of ex- 
pressing my concurrence in the correctness of some suggestions com- 
municated by Mr. Westergaard to Mr. Norris^ affecting particularly 
the concluding passage, in which he reads, bhdvasuddhitd, and^ 
drirha bhaktitd, as well as, kritajnatd, or purity of disposition and 
steady devotion, along with gratitude, which readings are no doubt 
correct. Nicha, also, as he suggests, represents, nitya, always. 
It is not, however, easy, even with these amendments, to give a 
satisfactory translation of the whole passage, as the construction 
beginning with, vipule pi ddne, is not clear, and the sense of 
sayame, and, bddham, are also questionable. It may be rendered 
perhaps, — where there is great liberality, — although in moral con- 
duct there is not purity of disposition, gratitude, or steady devo- 
tion — yet it is always well. 


TABLET VIIL 


G a ^Atikdtam 
Gi Atikdtam 
D * * * ta 
K '^Atikatam 


antaram 

antai'am 

autalam 

antarane 


rdjdno vihdraydUm 

rdjano vihdraydtdm 

Idja vahalaydtam 

rajamtya viharayata 


a ksa 
ileyapu 

Saydsu 

ndma 

name 


Ga 

G» 

D 

K 


eta ■ ■■■■■— magavyd anani cha etdrisdni ^abhirar 

eta magavyd afiani cha etdrisdni abhira- 

4 t khamisa * garaaviyam anndni cha edisdni atira- 

nikhamisha gamagaye afiane cha edisani 


G a makdni ahumpum so 

G b makdni ahumsu so 

D mdni puvam tinam se 

K mana abhavasu so 

G a dasavasa bhisito santo 

G b dasavasa bhisito santo 

D desesaya bhisite janikha 

K dafiavasha bhisito santu 


devdnam piyo Fiyadasi rdja 

devdnam piyo Fiyadasi rdja 

devdnam piyo Fiyadasi Idja 

devanam priyo Friyadadi raja 

m bo 

aydyasatam cha ‘tenesd 

aydyasam t dhitena sd 

ma sam bo pa a « tena td 
nikamisaye dhitena ta 
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0(1 

dhammay^td 

etayam 

hoti 

bamhana 

samafidnam 

Oi 

dhammayata 

etayam 

hoti 

bdmhafia 

samandnam 

D 

dll « a « 

ea 

hotiti 

samanu 

babhandnam 

K 

dhamayatra 

ctaya iye 

hoti 

sranianam 

bramafianam 


G a dasaiic clia dane clia tliairdDam dasano cha Miiranna 

6 6 dasane clia ddno cha thairdnam dasahe cha hiranua 

D dasana cha dave cha vadhanam dasano cha hilanna 

K dasane eda dava — anu « « # « liiraiia 


G a 

patividhnno 

cha janapadasa 

cha janasa daspanam 

Ob 

palividhano 

cha janapadasa 

cha janasa dasanam 

D 

pedhavipaneua janapadasa 

janasa datane cha 

K 

patividhane 

cha paja nasa 

janasa dankna — 

G a 

dhammanusasti cha dhamma 

pari 

chli 

puva 

cha 

Gb 

dhammanusasti cha dhamma 

pari 

puchha 

cha 

D 

dhamonupa 

o o 

<5- 

« chha 

cha 

K 

dhammanusati — dhamma 

pari 

prutachhu 


0 a 

Hadopayd 

C3d bhayarati 1 

bhavati 

devanam 

piyasa 

Gb 

tadopaya 

osa bhdyarati 

bhavati 

devanam 

piyasa 

D 

tadapaya 

«sa abhilamo 

pota 

devanam 

piyasa 

K 

tadopayain 

etc bhayerati 

bhoti 

df^vanam 

priyasa 

Ga 

Piyadasino 

rano bhage anno 



0 b 

Piyadasiuo 

ratio bhage anne 



D 

Piyadasine 

lajine bhage * 

na 



K 

Priyadaiisa 

ratio bhage aue 




The reading of the Kapur di Giri inscription agrees with that 
of Oimar, with a few exceptions^ which may possibly be owing, in 
part at least, to imperfect transcription. 

In the first passage, wo have some chameters interposed between, 
raja, and, viharayata, the form of which is doubtful, and may be 
merely the plural ending of the noun, followed by the pronoun, ye. 
Instead of the, neyapu, corrected neyasu, of Gimar, a word of doubt- ^ 
ful interpretation, and which cannot have the sense Prinsep conjectures 
for it, or gaming, we have what appears to be the reading of Dhauli, 
ndme, verily. The following term also concurs with the Dhauli inscrip- 
tion, as, ni-khamisha* Wo have also in place of the, magavye, of 
Giroari— a word not improbably rendered by, mrigayd, hunting, a 
modifioation of the Dhauli word, gama viyam*«or as Prinsep reads 
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it, magaviyam, aud in, gamagaye^ niagaye, would be fiatisfaotory, 
but then, ga, must be attached to the preceding term, as nik- 
hamishaga — a very unintelligible word. The first portion might 
represent, nikshara^, nikshamishaye, a derivative form of nikshamd, 
sin, impatience, intolerance, but the latter cannot be well accounted 
for, aud we may suggest for it, nishkrameshu, in goings abroad. 
Atasamana is probably erroneous, and the word that follows, abha« 
vasu, should be cither, abhavum, or, abhavinsu, — ^if intended for 
the third person plural of the preterite. Prinsep read it, ahum 
pumso, — ^but in Mr. Westergaard’s copy it is, ahumsu, which, if as it 
seems to be, is meant for the verb, is a word unknown. In the un- 
certainty that attaches to several of the expressions we may admit 
something like Mr. Priusep’s translation, although with considerable 
reserve. “ In time past, princes, verily have been eagerly addicted 
to amusement and the chase : and other similar diversions have 
been (indulged in), but now Priyadasi having attained the tenth 
year of his reign adopts a dilTercnt course.'* The passage that im- 
mediately follows the name of the king is read by Mr. Prinsep, 
ayaya satani, — ^which he renders ^‘for the happiness of the wise,” 
but the reading is, ayiiyasani, not, satam, — the following words aro 
doubtful except tho last. In place of ayayasam, we have in the 
Kapur di 6iri table, nikamisaye, the first member of which may 
imply, exempt »(rom passion or desire, as iiishkdma, and the latter 
be intended for, swayam, self, — ^but which, as a whole, is not very 
intelligible. Tho words that follow have some affinity to those of 
Girnar, but neither inscription perhaps is quite correct. There is 
evident want of syntactic connection in the sentence as it stands, 
which is literally, — “Priyadasi being in his tenth year, (?) by him 
awakened this moral course,” — there is no verb to make up the sen- 
tence ; dhiteua-ta, the appareut reading of Kapur di Giri, for, dhitena 
sd of Westergaard’s Girnar inscription does not afford any light; but a 
valuable correction is obtained from Captain Jacob, who makes the 
doubtful letter of Westergaard clearly, bo, or bau, and which with the 
following makes, bodhitena, awakened or instructed. 

The remainder of tho inscription is in close accordance with 
that of Girnar, with a few defects. The general sense is clear enough. 
Dhamiayatd, — ^moral course or festival should bo constructed appa. 
rently with what follows it — or that moral course (pursued) by him 
consists in this : — In seeing Brahmanas, Sramanas, and in giving them 
gifts, in seeing elders and in distributing gold, and in the government 
of the people ; in the latter clause we have in the Kapur di Giri 
tablet, danmna, in place of, dasana, not, daspanam, as at first read at 
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Gir&ar. As the use of the seventh case ends here, and dhammanusiieti, 
is in the first, we may take it as the beginning of a new sentence, an 
render it, the institution of moral laws and reciprocal investigation 
of moral duties; dhamma paripuchcha, for, dharma pariprichh&, not, 
paripuva, as read in Prinsep’s copy of the Oirnar inscription, which is 
corrected by Westergaard^ and is confirmed by the, cha., of Dhauli, and 
the evidently incorrect reading of Kapur di Giri, pariprutachhu, for, 
paripuchha cha. These are the means of effecting that (moral course) 
and these are in another portion (life) the removal of fear from King 
Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods; both inscriptions read, bhaya-rati, 
not, abhaya rati, which Prinsep renders enjoyment without alloy; 
rati, does mean pleasure, but it may also imply, cessation, and if the 
first member of the compound be, bhaya, fear, some such signification 
seems necessary. 


Proposed TrandaJtion. 

In past times Kings were 
addicted to travelling about, to 
companions, to going abroad, to 
hunting and similar amusements, 
but Piyadasi, the beloved of the 
gods, having been ten years inau- 
gurated, by him easily awakened, 
that moral festival is adopted, 
(which consists) in seeing and be- 
stowing gifts on Brahmanas and 
Sramanas, in seeing and giving 
gold to elders, and overseeing the 
country and the people; the in- 
stitution of moral laws and the 
investigation of morals; such are 
the devices for the removal of 
apprehension, and such are the 
different pursuits of the favourite 
of the gods, King Piyadasi. 


Mr. Prins€p*8 TranalcUian. 

In ancient times, festivals 
for the amusement of sovereigns 
consisted of gambling, hunting 
the deer (or antelope), and other 
exhilarating pleasures of the same 
nature. But the ^heaven-beloved 
King Piyadasi, having attained 
the tenth year of his anointment, 
for the happiness of the wise hath 
a festival of reljgion (been sub- 
stituted) : — and this same consists 
in visits to brahmans and sramans, 
and in alms-giving, and in visits to 
the reverend and aged ; and the 
liberal distribution of gold, the 
contemplation of the Universe 
and its inhabitants, obeying the 
precepts of religion, and settling 
religion before all other things, * 
are the expedients (he employs 
for amusement) and these will 
become an enjoyment without 
alloy to the heaven-beloved 
King Piyadasi in another 
existence.*’ 
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TABLET IX. 

iti 

Q a iDev&nam piyo Pijadasi raja evam dha atta jano 

Q b DevaDam piyo Piyadasi raja eva dha asti jauo 

D Dev&nam piye Piyadasi laja heTam kaha % * « ne 

K *>Devanain priyo Priyadaii raya evam ahati jano 


Ga 

uchavacham 

mangalam karote abadliase 

ya 

‘ayaha 

G b 

uohavacbam 

mangalam karote abadhesu 

ya 

aydfaa 

D 

«chayacliam 

mangalam kaletati a «dha 

« 

* « 

K 

uchayacha 

magalam karoti abadhasa 

ya 

atiyaha 


i ^ 


mrahi 



Ga 

yivahesu ya 

putalabhesu 

ya payasamhi 

vd 

etambi 

G b 

yiy&hesu ya 

putaldbhesu 

yd pavdsangnhi 

vd 

etamhi 

D 

« « « « 

« « dd 

ya paydsasi 

— 

etaye 

K 

paja — 

patu di 

— payasa 

— 

ataya 

Ga 

ana 

cha annamhi 

— cha 

jano uchdyacham 

man- 

G b 

cha afiinihi 

_ cha 

jano uchdracham 

man- 

D 

— annaye 

va hedisaye 

* ne bahukam 

man- 

K 

— anayb 

ya hadisi * 

« na data — 


man- 


Ga 

galam karote ”eta tii 

mahdddyo bahuka cha 

G6 

galam karote eta tu 

mahdddyo bahukam cha 

D 

galam ka « « « * 

» « # 41 « « 

K 

galam karoti ata tu 

striyaka bahu — cha 



chh 

va nira 

G a 

bahuyidha 

cha yadam 

charadatham cha mangalam 

G6 

bayuyidham cha ohhadam 

va niratham cha mangalam 

D 

ithibinam 

cha * 

su « ni ayam cha mangalam 

K 

bahuyidhi 

cha putika 

cha niyastiyam cha mangala 

Ga 

karote ta 

katavyameya ta 

mangalam apaphalam tukho 

G6 

karote ta 

katayyameya tu 

mangalam apaphalam tukho 

D 

kaleti se 

katiyiye ledhena 

% antale apapale chakha 

K 

karoti se 

katayo a 

mangala apaphalam tukho 

G a 

r 

^etadisam 

nta 

mangalam dyata mabdphale ■ 

G^ 

etarisam 

mangalam ayan 

tu mahdphale 

D 

esahadise 

manga « « 

« « # phale e «malati . 

K 

etadi 

matakho 

mahaphalam ye ma 
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O a maugale ya dhaiiinia niangale tata ddsa bha^ 

G 5 mangale ya dkainma mangalo tateta ddsa bha- 

D lata tesa'A « da 4b sisam muham ka- 

K maiigala asa ima — — dasa blia- 

j 

G a takanilii saiiipatipati gurunam apachiti sadliu 'pauesu 

G 6 takamhi san^patipati gujunam apachiti sddhu pahesu 

D leti « « alanam « « « « « « 

K takasu samapatipati va garanam apachiti — pasadha 

a 

G a eayame sadhu banihaua samahdham sadhu danam ete 

6 b sayame sddhu bamhaiia sainanduam sadhu ddnam eta 

j) # « * « samana babhaiianam — dano esa 

K sayama samana bramananam daiia esa 


u 


G a 

cha aue 

cha 

etarisam 

dhainma 

mangalam 

nama a 

06 

cha aue 

cha 

ctarisam 

dhamma 

mangalam 

nama ta 

D 

— ano 

cha 

4b 4b 4b * 

« 4b 

mangavala 

4b 4b « 

K 

— ana 

cha 


dhainasa 

it it 

it It 




G <1 

vatavyam 

pita 

va 

^puteua va 

bhata va 

swamikcna 

G6 

vatavyam 

pita 

va 

putcua Vii 

bhdta va 

swamikena 

D 

* # # 

pitina 4b 

* iia pi 

bhatina pi 

euvamika 

K 

sava 

pitana sava 

puteiia sa 

bhata ^ 4b 

4b 4b 4b 


a ida 






Ga 

va 

sadhu 

idam 

katavyam 

mangalam 

ava tasa 

G6 

va idam 

sadhu 

idam 

katavya 

mangalam 

dva tasa 

D 

it ^ 

it it 

it it 

it it * 

it it it it 

ava tasa 


K 4 b kana pi mata sasta tcna ava prativatiyo na 


u 


G a atliasa nisthaiiaya asti cha pavatam ^s&dhu danam iti na 
G b athasa nisthdnaya asti cha pdvutam sddhu ddna iti na 
D athasa nidhatiya a « ha » namvatc dane eadhati 

K imasa tra tatha * « saka rasti mangalam 


Ga 

tu 

etddisam 

asti 

danam 

va anugaho 

va 

yddisam 

Gb 

tu 

etarisam 

asti 

ddna 

va anagdlio 

va 

ydrisam 

D 

se 

nathi 

it it 

it nam 

va * 

it it 

it it it it 

K 

y® 

tu sa 

etu 

jacha 

taviya 

dita 

tadika *<*inia 

Ga 

dhammadanam 

va 

dhammanugaho 

a 

vd ta 

tukho 

mitena 

G6 

dhammaddnam 

va 

dhammanugaho 

va ta 

tukho 

initena 

D 

dbammaddne 

— 

dhammanugahe 

it It 

it it 

it it it 


K kilsiye eva laii mangalam saiayo kitain siyato 
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Qa 

va suliadayena — 

ilatikena 

va 

sapdyena 

va 

Qb 

va suhadayena va 

^atikena 

va 

sahayena 

va 

I) 

« « « « 


chinena 

— 

sapdyena 

tivi 

K 

tatha data 

kayati 

sayapanena 

iha 

lobha cha 

ava 

6a 

V 

ochaditavya 

]ii 

tanid 

a 

tamhi pakardne 

idam kacham 

idam 

06 

ovdditavyam 

tamhi 

tamhi pakarane 

idain kacha 

idam 

D 

yovadita 


paka * 

nasi 

i « # 


K 

dhamadanasa 

* « 

« 


^ ya dhama 


etu 


6 a 

sddhu 

iti 

imdni 

saka 

it it it swagam dradhentu iti 

Ob 

sadhu 

iti 

iiiiini 

saka 

it it it swagam drddhetu iti 

D 

# # 


It it 

it it 

it it it it it it dhayita vc 

K 

ananam 

aihnm na divati ita if a prataranain 





ima 

ram i 

6a 

kdcha 


It * 

mind 

katavyata yatlid swagdrddhi 

66 

kdcha 


it It 

imind 

katavyataram yatha swagdradhl 

D 


it 

it it 

it it 

it it it. it taho alabhi 

K 

va pafiapasa 

va * 

liara pakhanam thani divatoti 


varo abhi asalaclham bhoti orocliaso asti pabliata 
dhatii panapasa ka pha dina ta niangala. 


The inscriptions begin alike, and tbe general import is the same, 
the contrast between rejoicings on temporal occasions, and the joys 
which should bo identical with good deeds. The terra, mangala, 
not meaning as Prinsep has rendered it, happiness, but auspiciotis- 
ness, and the demonstrations which express the feelings excited by 
any prosperous event — the beloved of the gods, Priyadasi observes, 
— every man is celebrating a variety of rejoicings, Prinsep reads, 
attajano, which he interprets, every man for himself ; a sense it could 
not admit if it were the representative of dtina jano, — but the cor- 
rected reading is, asti jano. At Kapur di Giri, wc have simply, 
jano, — which is the best of all, — he celebrates them on ocqgsions of 
recovery from sickness (of escape from calamity),” or, a-b^dhesii, — 
from, bMha, injury of any kind, — not as Prinsep renders it, dbad- 
dhasf, in bonds of affection. What, avdha, signifies, is doubtful, it 
may be intended for, dvdha, inviting, or as it is combined with, vivdha, 
marriage, it may perhaps mean betrothing; or at the birth of children, 
or on setting forth on joumies, on this and other like occasions, a 
man holds many festivals. The Kapur di Giri inscription is here 
imperfect, and apparently, as is usual, agrees best with the Dhauli 
inscription,— being to the same purport as the Girnar, although using 
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other forme,— as, paja, or, pr^ja, for, puta, and with less correetnesi, 
ataya^ anaya v^, for, etamhi, anamhi. 

The next sentence presents a variety in the Kapnr di Oiri 
inscription, which reads apparently, striyaka, or, sriyaka, in place 
of the, mahddayo, of Girnar; — neither word can bear the sense 
which Prinsep gives it, of great ruination ; as, mahadaya, rather 
signifies, a person of great charity or benevolence, and this seems 
most congruous with the sense of the other term, as, — ^^but thi 
benevolent man, he also makes many and various kinds of pure and 
disinterested rejoicings — and that is what is to be done/’ The Sanskrit 
equivalent of, chhadam, in the Gimar inscription is doubtful ; the 
Kapur di Giri has, putika, which can scarcely be correct. Nir-atbam, 
may be for, nirartham, — without any interested object : the equi- 
valent word at Kapur di Giri, may be read nira6tiyam» although the, 
r, is doubtful, and it probably should be, niratham. The, chara- 
datham, of Prinsep was incorrect. 

The inscription then apparently contrasts the two sorts of 
mangala, — the temporal, and the moral or religious. That or such 
(the temporal) rejoicing is without fruit, and is mere chaff, — but, the 
festival that bears abundant fruit is the festival of duty (Dharma- 
mangala), such as the reverence of the servant to the master — respect 
for holy teachers; jiyatam, of long continuance, according to Prinsep, 
is corrected to, ayan tu, but this: another correction occurs in 
Mr. Westergaard’s reading here, of, gujunam, for, gurunam, — but in 
that case the original must be inaccurate, as the term is without 
meaning, and the Kapur di Giri inscription confirms Mr. Priusep’s 
first reading, having also, garanam, or, gurunam, of gurus, or spiritual 
teachers. We have then the general conformity continued, although the 
term, s^dhu, does not seem to be repeated, nor to be used as a substan- 
tive. Sadhu panesu, sayame sadhu, must mean purity in respect to 
living beings, purity in self-restraint. The Kapur di Giri tablet reads 
apparently pasa (u) dha (t) sayama, restraint with respect to animals, 
— connecting it with what follows, or donations' to Sramanas and 
Prahmanas. These and other (like) acts constitute the festival of 
duty, and such a festival is to be cherished as a father by a son, or a 
dependent by a master. Bhdt^, here can scarcely signify a brother, aa 
it is obviously connected with, swdmika, a master, and is more pro- 
bably intended for, bhrita, one who is supported, a dependant. 

The Gimar inscription proceeds, — this is good, this is the festival 
i6 be observed, — and continues, with a few exceptions, to be suffi- 
eienily intelligible. It differs, however, so widely from the Kapur 
di Giri, that a collateral interpretation of their meaning is no longer 
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poiiible* In rendering the Girnar inscription into English^ I should 
be disposed to vary from Mr. Prinsep in some respects, although the 
general purport of the recommendation of moral and benevolent acts, 
in place of temporal festivity, is the burthen of both our translations. 
The purport of the first word, dva, is unknown, it may be a particle 
for, atha, so: — ^for the establishment (nisthdnaya), of this object 
virtuous donation is practised, — pavuttam, or, pravrittam, not, prd- 
vitam, concealed, secret. There is no such charity or benevolence, 
as that which is moral (righteous) almsgiving or moral (righteous) 
benevolence. That is chaff, and is to be reprehended, either with a 
friend, a companion, a kinsman, or an associate Suhadayena, is no 
doubt intended for, Suhridayena, although it be synonymous with, 
mitra. The corrected copy of the Oirnar inscription reads, ovdditavyl^ 
— apavaditavya, to be shunned or blamed, not ocbaditavya, — rendered 
by Prinsep, utaditavya, to be observed. He takes no notice of, tukho, 
either now or on its former occurrence, which is intended apparently 
for, tusha, cbaflT, straw, or empty, vain ; — nor has he attended suffi- 
ciently to the purport of the pronoun, td, for, tad, that, referring to 
that above described temporal sort of, mangalam, or rejoicing. In 
this manner, this is to be done, this is good, — with these means let 
man seek, Swarga, — ^this is to be done, this is to be performed when 
Swarga has bsen obtained, aradhi; or better as at Dliauli, aldbhi. 

A translatif^n of the corresponding portion of the Kapur di 
Oiri inscription is wholly impracticable — ^many of the letters are 
very questionable, and many of tbe words unmeaning, and the original 
may have been blunderingly sculptured, or the transcript may be 
defective, even beyond the deficiencies acknowledged to occur here. 
That something like the sense of the Girnar inscription is intended 
may be conjectured from the recurrence of the word, mangalam. We 
may also conjecturally render two or three detached passages as, 
kitam siyato, kritam sydt, let it be done: iha lobha ava dhama d4nasa, 
here (in this world) the desire of any other than righteous gift, Ya 
dhamma ananam atham na divati, that law which does not seek tbe 
good of others. 

^ Proposed TramkUion, Mr, Prinsep's Translation. 

The beloved of the gods Pi- Thus spake King Piyadasi, 
yadasi Raja, thus says : every man beloved of the gods 1 
that is, celebrates various occasions ^‘Each individual seeketh his 
of festivity; as on the removal of own happinesss in a diversity of 
ioqumbratnces, on invitations, on ways : in the bonds of affection, 
marriages, on the birth of a son, — in marriage, or otherwise,— -in 
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or on setting forth on a journey; 
on theso and other occasions a 
man makes various rejoicings. The 
benevolent man, also, cclcbmtes 
many and various kinds of pure 
and disinterested festivities, and 
such rejoicing is to be practised. 
Such festivities are fruitless and 
vain, but the festivity, that bears 
great fruit, is the festival of duty, 
such as the respect of the servant 
to his master; reverence for holy 
teachers is good, tenderness for 
living creatures is good, liberality 
to Brahmans and Sramanas is 
good. These and other such acts 
constitute verily the festival of 
duty, and it is to be cherished as 
father by a son, a dependant by 
his master. This is good, this is 
the festival to be observed, for 
the establishment of this object 
virtuous donations are made, for 
there is no such donation or bene- 
volence as the gift of duty, or the 
benevolence of duty, that (bene- 
volence) is chaff, (which is con- 
tracted) with a friend, a com- 
panion, a kinsman, or an associate, 
and is to be reprehended. In such 
and such manner this is to be 
done; this is good; with these 
means let a man seek Swarga, 
this is to be done, by these means 
it is to be done, as by them Swarga 
has been gained. 


the rearing of offspring, — in foreign 
travel : — in these and other similar 
objects, doth man provide bappi < 
ness of every degree. But there 
is great ruination, excessive of all 
kinds when (a man) niaketh 
worldly objects his happiness. On 
the contmry, this is what is to 
be done, — (for most certainly 
that species of happiness is a 
fruitless happiness,) — to obtain 
the happiness which yieldeth 
plentiful fruit, even the happiness 
of virtue ; that is to say : — 
kindness to dependents, reverence 
to spiritual teachers are proper; 
humanity to animals is proper ; 
all theso acts and others of the 
same kind, are to be rightly deno- 
minated the happiness of virtue ! 

By father, and by son, and 
by brother ; by master, (and by 
servant) it is p^bper that these 
things should be entitled happi- 
ness. And further for the 
more complete attainment of this 
object, secret charity is most 
suitable : — ^yea, there is no alms, 
and no loving kindness compara- 
ble with the alms of religion, and 
the loving kindness of religion, 
which ought verily to be upheld 
alike by the friend, by the good- 
hearted ; by kinsman and neigh- 
bour, in the entire fulfilment of 
pleasing duties. ' 

This is what is to be done : 
this is what is good. With those 
things let each man propitiate 
heaven. And how much ought 
(not) to be done in order to the 
propitiation of heaven V* • 
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TABLET X. 

O a 'Dev^nam piyo Piyadasi rdjd yaso va kiti ri na 

G b Devanam piyo Piyadasi rdjd yaso va kiti va na 

D « « « piye Piyadasi Id « yaso vd vidhi va na 
K ’^Devanam priyo Priyadaii raya yaso va kiti va na 

G a mahdthd va hi mafiate ahata — — > taddptano c?oghdya 

G 6 mahdthd va hd ma&ate ahatd — — tdddttano dighdya 

D « « « bo na « « si yaso va kadhavd ichhati ta dvrayo 

K mahatha va ha mahati ahatra yo pi yaso sriti va 


Ga 

cha me 

jan& 

‘dhammachatusd 

pdsunsatd « 

G6 

cha me 

jani 


snsusa tarn a 

D 

annati 

ja * ne 

« o « # « « su punasu o a « 

K 

imati 

tena tasa ayatiya cha 

tada dhamasa 




a 

cha 

Qa 

— 


— > dhammavatdn 

va annvidhi- 

G b 



— « dhammavatam 

cha anuvidhi- 

D 



— dhamma o * 

va a a a 

K 

sdshasa 

sashrosa 

amiti dhamavatam 

cha annvidha- 


G a yatdm efa kdye devdnampiya Piyadasi rdja yaso 

G ( yatdm eta kdya devdnampiyo Piyadasi rdja yaso 

D « « eta kdye #**iyo #* « «««• 

K yatam eta kdye devanampriyo Priyadaii raya yaso 


a va kiti va iohhati *ya tn kinchi pardkam&te devd** 

b va kiti va ichhati ya tu kichi pardkamate devd- 

« « # « « « davi * * paldkamati devd- 

kiti va ichhati ye tu kichi parakramati devd« 


Ga 

nam 

(piyo) 

Piyadasi 

rdja 

ta savam 

pdratikdya 

G6 

nam 

(pija) 

Piyadasi 

rdja 

ta savam 

paratikdya 

D 

nam 

piye 

Piya« « 

« « 

# « « # 

# « ♦ « 

K 

nam 

priyo 

Priyadafii 

raya 

tasa vam 

paratikaye 

G a 

kinti 

sakale 


asa 

esa tu 

i 

G( 

kinti 

sakale 

apaparisdve asa 

esa tu 

parisaveya 

D 

kintisakama 

apapaldsave apa 

kiti 

pamasa ♦ « 

K Tasati 

roil. Tsif, 

sakale 

aparisave 

suyati eshe tu 

parasraveyam 

P 
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a chha 


G a 

apuuham 

*dukaranta kho 

etam vadakena va janena 

G& 

apunnam 

dukarantd *kho 

etdm chhadakena va janena 

D 

« « « 

e « « a kaje 

va « « « 

# # # ♦ 

k 

apuham 

dukaiatu kho 

eshe va dakena • 

tagen* 

Qa 

usatena va afiata agena 

pardkameua savam 

i 

piurd 

Qb 

usatena cha ahata agena 

pardkamena savam 

pari 

D 

Sr e Sr 

ta age e 

Sr a na savam 

•.p- 

K 

osadhiha 

tava Srgena 

parakamena savam 

paviti ji 

Q a 

cha j^td 


usatena 

Gi 

cha jipta 


usatena 

D 

cha palili 

e « « « khu dakena Idpasatena va usatena 

K 

— 

eta cha osa 

« « e « e e # 


Qa 

— dukaram. 



G& 

— dukaram. 



D 

cha dakalata. 



K 

« # « e 

- « 




The inscriptions open alike with the name and title of the PrincOi 
with this difference, that here and in the subsequent repetitions of the 
word, Raya, is used for. Raja, a provincialism which is not usual at 
Oiruar, the subsequent words also correspond, mahUthd va ha (hi,) 
mahate, for which we may admit Mr. Priusep’s translation, although it 
would appear as if no distinction were made between the nominative 
and objective cases. 

The following in the Girnar tablet, is, as Mr. Prinsep observes, 
unintelligible without correction, but the corrections made by his 
Pandit cannot be allowed. 

- Mr. Westergaard's version suggests a correction more palpable, and 
authorises us perhaps to read the text, tad atlano dighaya, that has 
been my own (fame) for a long time, as well as of my people. The 
Kapur di Giri inscription is totally different, and also apparently 
requlfes correction, at least the change of, imati, to, ichhati, a change 
borne out by the reading of the Dhauli inscription, which is else of 
little service. We may render the Kapur di Oiri inscription, ** buf 
on the other hand, he who desires wealth by fame, — by him obser- 
vance of duty, &:c., is to be followed,” — ayati3ra, is a doubtful word, but 
in the rest, the words agree with the Girnar tablet as corrected by 
WMtergaard, and may be rendered, — ^^Let the service of the 
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monl law, apd th« aetTioe of the righteous he followed ; this is to 
be done.” 

We have then the like double repetition of the prince’s name 
in botb> the beloved of the ( gods^ wishes fame and lenown^ and inas- 
much as he excels^ the beloved of the gods^ &c., it s of him for^ 
future happiness. In the following we have, vasati, he or it dwells 
instead of, kiuti, which may be intended for, kin-tn, but. The 
sense of the following is not very clear. Mr. Prinsep renders, apa* 
parasavCf immortality, but Westergaard's reading is, apaparisave, 
and that of Kapur di Giri, apparently, aparisave. It seems more 
likely also, that the words are in the nominative case than in 
the fourth, and as Prinsep supposes it may be intended for, 
parisrava,— which may be interpreted, fame, reputation. The sense 
of the passage will then be,— all this (worldly fame,) is worthless 
reputation, which is the reputation of the unrighteous, a source of 
pain and empty; uniting, kho, with the, ta, or tu, that precedes, 
and which is else referred to, dukaran. The following again is 
a series of perplexities ; as Prinsep observes and the Kapur di Giri 
inscription does not help us. The terms would seem rather to refer, 
however, to the sources of worldly fame, and imply that by what- 
ever means acquired it was profitless and painful as compared with 
the credit derived from the observance of, dhama. Mr. Prinsep 
reads the two first words, etam vadal^na, and, vajanena, but Wester- 
gaard has, etam chhadakena, and of the second, it is questionable if it 
should not be divided, va janena, — ^by people, associating it with the 
word that follows, usatena, — ^the meaning of which, however, is doubtful. 
In the Kapur di Giri inscription, we have for it apparently, osadhina, 
for perhaps, avasadhuna — impure or vulgar people, opposed to, dakshina, 
clever or distinguished, or if we take chhadakena for chhalakena;, 
we may render it by crafty, and the usatena, may be intended for, 
asatyena, untrue, or, asatena, unrighteous; implying, but by what- 
ever effort it is acquired it is empty, and a source of pain. Pardcho;, 
jidtd, is in Westergaard’s copy, paricha jipta, or jitta, — at Kapur di 
Giri, paviti ji eta,— in either case it is not easy to propose a satisfac- 
tory equivalent. The concluding word, dukaram, both in this place 
and where it formerly occurs, instead of representing, dukha-karami 
cause of pain, may perhaps be preferably rendered, dushkaram^ dilBr 
cult of attainment] which would give a different purport to the latter 
part of the interpretation, and would not be incompatible with the 
words preceding it, apunuam for apunydnam, difEicult for the ttii« 
righteous; and asatyena dushkaram, difSoult to be acquired by un^.» 
truth; but the general sense would be as uncertain as before, and in 

P 2 
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proposing anjr translation of this tablet, a comparison, rather than a 
solution of difficulties is intended. 


Propond Tramlatim. 

The beloved of the gods, the 
Prince Piyadasi, does not esteem 
gloiy and fame as of great value, 
and besides for a long time it has 
been my fame and that of my 
people, that the observance of 
moral duty and the service of the 
virtuous should be practised, for 
this is to be done. This is the 
fame that the beloved of the 
gods desires, and inasmuch as the 
beloved of the gods excels, (he 
holds) all such reputation as no 
real reputation, but such as may 
be that of the unrighteous, pain 
and chaff j for it may be acquired 
by crafty and unworthy persons, 
and by whatever further effort jt 
is acquired, it is worthless and a 
Bouroe of pain. 


Mr. PriiMep'i Trawtation. 

The heaven-beloved King 
PiTADASi doth not deem that 
glory and reputation (are) the 
things of chief importance ; on the 
contrary (only for the prevention 
of sin)' and for enforcing con- 
formity among a people praise- 
worthy for following the four 
rules of virtue, and pious, doth the 
heaven-beloved King Pitadasi 
desire glory and reputation in 
this world, and whatsoever the 
heaven-beloved King Piyadasi 
chiefly displayeth heroism in ob- 
taining, that is all (connected with) 
the other world. 

“ For in everything connected 
with his immortality, there is as 
regards mortal things in general 
discredit? Let this be discrimi- 
nated with encouragement or with 
abandonment, with honour, or 
with the most respectful force, and 
every difficulty connected with 
futurity shall with equal reverence 
be vanquished.” 


TABLET XI. 

Qa Devdnam piyo Piyadasi rdja evam dha ndsti et&ri- 
O I Devdnam piyo Piyadasi rdja evam dha ndsti etdri- 
K Devanam priyo Priyadasi raya evam ahati ndsti edi* 

Qa sam ddnam ydrisam dhammaddnam dhanunasanstavo vd 
Q b sam dandm ydrisam dhammaddnam dhammasanstavo vd 
K mm danam yadisam dhammadanam dhammasanstavo ~ 
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0 a T& dhammasambaindlMk ri tat» idun 

G 6 ra dhammasambandho va tata idam 

K — dhammasambandha va * ta idam 


Ga 

Gb 

K 

Ga 

G6 

K 


bhavati ddaabbatakambi sampatipati mdtari pitari 
bbavati ddsabbatakambi samapatipati mdtari pitari 
■■ danam bbatakianam saoiapatipati mata pitosbo 


mitaputata i 

sddho susufid mitasasuta — — fiatakdnam bamahia 

sddhu sasusd mitasastata — fidtikdnam bahmana 

sosrusha mi « tasa stata batakafiam — — 


O a samafidnam sddhu ddnam pd^anam andiambho sddhu 

O b samand addbu ddnam pdndnam andrambho sddbu 

K samanabamanasa 4* « danam prananam anarambho ■ — ■ ■ 

4 

0 a etam vatavyam pitd va putena va bhdtd — ^ ya 

G& eta ratayyam pitd va putena ya bhdtd — ya 

K etam yatavo pitiena pi putrena pi ya bhatena pi ya 

nati 

G a mitasa eutena bhatakena ya yyaya pati« 

G b mitasasa sta bhatikena ya ava pati- 

K mitrena pi mitiasa eta tuna — aya pati- 

O a yeslyehi • idam sddhu idam katayyam so tathd karui 

G b yesiyehi idam sddhu idam katayyam so tdthd katai 

K vesiyena sadhu ida katavo so tatha karatam 

ch 

G a » lokayasa drddha hoti parato yd anantam puSam 

G 6 — lokayasa aradho hoti parata cha anantam puham 

K iha loka oha aradheti — parata cha anantam puham 

G a ■ ■ bhayati tena dhammaddnena. 

G ( ■ '■ - ■■■ bhayati tena dhammaddnena, 

K krasaya bha^ti tena dhamadanena* 


The portion of the Gimar inscription contained in the eleyenth table 
'which is not found at Dhaulij occurs at Kapur di Giri with a sin^ 
gularly exact conformity to the inscription at Gimar. The sense of 
thisp as Mr. Prinsep obseryes^ is clear: it might be doubted if his inter* 
pretation of, dharma-ddna, the giying or teaching of virtue, be cor- 
rect, as the ordinaiy meaning is merely a gift of any kind from a 
pious or yirtuous motive: the context, howeveri seems to warrant his 
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explanation. There are no uncertainties of reading until we come to 
the, mitasa suta, of Frinsep, corrected to mitasa stata, which is rather 
unintelligible. Suta is most probably wrong, for when the words 
recur shortly afterwards, suta, has been preceded by putra, a son, and 
there can be no need of both. The Kapur di Giri inscription has, 
mitrasa tata, which would be satisfactory, tata, meaning, tatah, then, 
also, and; but in the second place we have, mitra sastatuna, which is 
equally puzzling, particularly as we have, mitra, before, showing that, 
mitrasasta, is something else; if we could read the whole, mitrasat- 
tuna, it might mean, to friend and foe; but this is scarcely allowable. 
The Kapur di Giri inscription is more consistent than that of Gimar 
in its use of the instrumental case in this part for all the terms. 
Pativesiyena in place of pativesiyehi is only the singular for the 
plural. Mr. Prinsep renders, Bhatakena, by Bhritakena, a labourer, 
but the corrected reading is, bhatikena, which will rather be bhar- 
trikena, by a master. 

In the following passage, the Kapur di Giri tablet, however, reads, 
iha, preceding it by, karatam, which can scarcely be correct: it also 
inserts a very unintelligible term, krasava, which must be a mistake. 
Prinsep reads, karu-i-loka, but Westcrgaard has, kata, with which the 
1, may perhaps be preferably attached; kata-i, for, kritwa, having done 
i, for, iha, or, idam, is unusual, and it is not wanted. 


Proposed Translation, 

Thus says the beloved of the 
gods King Priyadasi; there is no 
gift like the gift of virtue, whe- 
ther it be the praise of virtue, 
the apportionmeut of virtue, or 
relationship of virtue. This (gift) 
is the cherishing of slaves and de- 
pendents, pious devotion to mother 
and father, generous gifts to 
friends and kinsmen, Brahmanas 
andSramanas: and the non-injury 
of living beings is good. In this 
manner, it is to be lived by father 
and son, and brother, and friend, 
and friend's friend (t), and by a 
ttaster (of slaves), and by nei^- 
This is gocd, this is to be 


Mr, Prinsep^ s Tiandation, 

Thus spake Piyadabi, the king 
beloved of the gods !— . 

“ There is no such charity as 
the charity which springeth from 
virtue, — (which is) the intimate 
knowledge of virtue, the inheri- 
tance of virtue, the close union 
with virtue ! And in these 
maxims it is manifested : — ^'kind- 
ness towards servants and hire- 
lings ; towards mother and father, 
dutiful service is proper : towards* 
a friend's offspring, to kindred in 
general, to Brahmans and Sramans, 
almsgiving is proper: avoiding 
the destruction of animal lift is 
proper.* 
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practised^ and thus having acied^ 
there is happiness in worldly 
existence, and hereafter great ho- 
liness is obtained by this gift of 
virtue. 


And this (sayiftg) should bd 
equally repeated by father and 
son, (?) by the hireling, and even 
so by neighbours in general ! 

“This is excellent — and this 
is what ought to be done 1 

“And whoso doeth thus ie 
blessed of the inhabitants of this 
world: and in the next world 
endless moral merit resulteih from 
such religious charity.*’ 


TABLET XII. 

G a ^Devdnam piyo Piyadasi rajd sava pdsanddni oha pavar 

G b Devdnam piyo Piyadasi rdja sava pdsanddni cha pava- 

G a jitdni cha gharistdni cha pujayati ddnena cha vividh&ya 
G b jitdni cha gharistdni cha pujayati ddnena cha vividhdya 

ne e 

G a clia pfijdya pdjayati ua-na tu tathd . ddnam va pfija 

G b cha pujaya pujayati neua tu tatha ddnam va puye 

G a va devanam piyo mannato yathd kiti sdra vadhi asa 

G 6 va dovdnam piyo maniiate yathd kiti sdra vadhl asa 

U It 

G a sava pdsanddnam saro vadhita bahuvidhd ’tada gasa 
G b sava pd^anddnam sdra vadhitu bahuvidhd tasa tasa 
m 

G a tu idam mdla ya va chaguti kinti dptapdsanda 

G 6 tu idam mulam ya va viguti kinti dttapdsanda 

u no 

O a pujd pardpdsanda garahd va ne bhave apakaraAamhi 

G b pdjd pardpdsanda garahd va no bhave apakarahamhi 

G a lahakd va asa ^tama tamhi pakarahe pdjeta yd tut 

G b lahakd va asa tamhi tamhi pakarahe pujeta yd tu 

Ga eva pardpdsandd tena tena pakarahena evam katam 

G 6 eva pardpdsandd tena tena pakarahena evam katam 

u 

Qa AptapasaaSa oha radhayati paMlpteandasa dia apakatoil 

G& Attaptemda eha radhayati par&pfoandasa oba' spaloMtt 
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6 a *t8idanfiathA karoti dptapdsan3am clia chfaafiati pardpA- 

Q ( tadantethd karoti dttapdsanflam cha chhanoti pardpd- 

0 a sanSasa cha hi apakaroti yo hi kdchi dptapdeandan 
O 6 sa&flasa va pi apakaroti yo hi kachi dttapdsanda 

O a pdjayati parapdaaDflam va garahati ^sava dptapdsanda 
6 6 pdjayati parapdsanflam va garahati sava dttapdsanSa 

G a bhatiyd kinti dptapdaan&am dipayo ma iti yo cha 
G b bhatiyd kinti dptapdsandam dipaye ma iti so cha 

u ha 

Oa puna iatha karoti dptapdsandara bddhataram papapundti 

G b puna tatha karoti dttapdsandam bddhataram upahanati 

ma yo dha a 

G a tasa che vdno ova addha vkinti ma&amanilasa dham- 

G b tasa ma vdyo eva sddhd kinti mahamannasa dham* 

8 cha 

G a mam suddta cha pusanserava evam hi devdnam 
G b mam suhdja cha susunseracha evam hi devdnam 

▼ 8U 

G a piyasa ichhd kiti saya pdsandd bahu pdtd cha asu 

G b piyasa ichhd kinti sava pdsanda bahu sutd cha asu 

• saimate 

G a kaldhdgamd cha asu *ye cha tata tata papunhata hi 

G b kaldhdgama cha asu yo cha tatd tata pasanndte hi 

G a vatavyani devdnam piyo 6e tatha ddnam va pdja 

G b vatavya devdnam piyo no tathd ddnam va pdjd 

G a va mandate yathd kinti sdri vadhi asa sava pdsan- 

G 6 va manhate yathd kinti sdra vadhi asa sava pdsan- 

a 

G a ddnam bahukd cha etdya ^athdya vyapatd dhamma 
G b ddnam bahakd va etdya athd vydpatd dhamma 

a cha 

G a mahdmdtd cha ithaijha kho mahdmdtd cha vava ka- 

G b mahdmdtd cha itMijha kha mahdmdtd cha vacha bhd- 

G a mikd cha ade cha nikdyd ayan cha etasa phaldya 

G b mikd cha afia cha nikdye ayan cha etasa phalaya 

G a ^tapdsanda vadhi cha hoti dbammasa cha dipand 
G & . itdtiypdsanda vadhi cha hoti dhammasa cha dipand 
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I XK> not find in the Kapur di Giri inscription anything that corres^ 
ponds with the twelfth division of the inscription at Oirnar, and it 
will be recollected that it is also wanting at Cuttack. Mr. Prinsep 
has proposed to account for the omission at the latter place^ by sup* 
posing that it might not have been thought necessary^ for as the 
Buddhist religion prevailed already in Kalinga^ it was not requisite 
to enjoin its propagation or enforce the conversion of heretics in that 
province. It may be reasonably doubted, however, if the inscription 
has reference to conversion of any kind, and whether the term, 
Pdshanda, as it is used in these tables, admits of the ordinary 
translation of unbeliever. Such a sense is clearly incompatible with 
the opening passage which declares that King Piyadasi honours or 
worships, (pujayati) all pdshandas, he worships them with gifts, and 
with worship (or honours) of various kinds. There can be no doubt of 
the rendering, the words are distinct, and their sense is clear enough, 
and we cannot conceive of a pious king making a public announce* 
ment that heresies are the objects of his especial reverence and 
bounty. Pdshanda, must therefore, have some other sense, and the 
remainder of the edict, indicates its meaning to be any form of religious 
faith, any profession of belief. 

There runs throughout the inscription, as Mr. Prinsep remarks, a 
frequent repetition of the terms, dpta p^anda, and, para pdsanda, as 
the mutual antitheses of each other. The first he renders converted 
heretic, from, Spta, aptus, gained, the latter, unconverted; under- 
standing by, para, extreme, ultra, — but, para, properly signifies other, 
or further, aud cannot admit of such a latitude of interpretation: it has 
probably here its own usual sense of, other, different, and suggests a 
correction, not oi^ly in the meaning, but the reading of, apta, which 
should be, not apta, but, atta, for, dtman, own. Mr. Prinsep quoting 
a passage cited by Mr. Tumour, in which, sankhitto, for, sankshipta, 
occurs, observes that, pt, is never, in the Oirnar text, contracted to, tt, 
but is written at length, as in, chaptdra, dpta, but this would be so 
utterly at variance with the practice of Pali writing, that the fact may 
be questioned: the form of the compound character, it is true, resembles 
that of, pt, more than that of, tt, but we cannot always depend upon 
the seeming forms of conjunct letters, and a character which is dubious, 
only perhaps from our imperfect acquaintance with the alphabet, is 
not of sufficient weight to countervail a fundamental rule of the Pali 
dialect,*— the substitution of a double, t, for, t and any other conso- 
nant. I read therefore not, apto, or, chaptaro, but, atto, chattdro, and 
in the former ease, with the advantage of providing for a natural con- 
,trast to, para, dtta pdsanda, one’s own faith, para p^sanda, the &ith of 
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others. The object of the edict is then made obvious, and whilst it 
gives the preference to those who follow the faith of the king, it direStS 
that reverence shall be shewn to all systems by which moral obliga- 
tions are instilled. 

There is another objection to Mr. Prinsep’s rendering of the term 
Pdsanda, which he translates, unbelievers ; the term, when it first 
occurs is in the neuter plural, Pdsanddni^ and it cannot therefore be 
applied to person j it must denote, the thing, not the individual; the 
belief, not the believer: the same may be said of the following terms, 
pavajitani and gharastdni, which are also separated from the term, 
pdsanddni, by cha, and cannot therefore be rendered as the epithets, 
ascetic or domestic; they must be rather, the condition of mendicant 
and householder. Mr. Prinsep remarks, that the accusative, i, plural, 
has been written with dni, instead of dn; but as far as we know of Pali 
grammar, this can only be true in the neuter gender. Pavajitdni is 
intended for pravrajitani, from pravrajita, a wandering mendicant, 
more probably than as Mr. Prinsep supposes Pravijitani, those by 
whom their passions are subdued. 

Mr. Prinsep’s reading subjoins the letter, na, to pujdyati; when the 
word recurs in Mr. Westergaard’s copy it appears to be, ne, but in 
either case its meaning is doubtful, unless it be conjoined with the 
following syllable, and read, nena for anena, by him. Kiti, which 
Mr. Prinsep supposes to be for, kirtti, glory, appears afterwards as 
kinti, which cannot be so identified, and it is not a very probable 
rendering in the first instance, for it does not appear what connexion 
can exist between Piyadasi’s patronage of the Pasandas, and his own 
true glory, or as Prinsep translates, ^^not that the beloved of the gods 
deemeth offering or prayers to be of the same (value) with true glory.” 
The following passage also can scarcely be borne out by the text. 
Sdra vriddhi, cannot denote, even paraphrastically, salvation. Instead 
of Prinsep’s rendering 1 should prefer, subject however to considerable 
doubt, something to the following effect. The beloved of the gods, 
Piyadasi the king honours all religions, whether ascetic or domestic. 
He honours them with gifts and with worship of various kinds; but 
the beloved of the gods does not esteem gifts or honours so much 
as the increase of that which is essential: vriddhi, the increase; sdra, 
the essence (of religion;) meaning probably the discharge of moral 
obligations. The edict then proceed: By (of) him the encourage- 
ment of the essentials of all religion is in various ways, but this is 
the root of it. We have the same doubtful words, ya va ohaguti or 
duguti, or according to Westergaard, ya va viguti; either is question- 
able, but apparently not indispensable to the sense, as that may be 
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dofiiiecti^d with what precedes^ the root of the eDCouragement beiag 
this; that honor be given to his own faith, and that that of others 
be not reviled, nor treated with injuries, apakaranamhi: the word 
that follows, read by Prinsep, lahaka, is considered by him to be 
identical with Idpaka, a speaker, a dispntant; and he accordingly 
translates the passage as if it related to controversial discussion, which 
is more than doubtful. Again his reading of tamhi-tamhi, as one 
word, from tama, darkness, cannot be correct, as it is nothing more 
than the repetition of the pronoun; tasmin tasmin, agreeing with 
pakarane, prakarane, in this, and this manner ; that is, Let the 
reverence be shown in such and such a manner as is suited to the dif- 
ference of belief, as when it is done in that manner it augments our 
own faith and benefits that of others.*’ 

The edict then proceeds: Whoever acts otherwise, tadanthethd, 
possibly for tadanyatha karoti injures his own religion and annoys 
that of others; chhanoti, Prinsep conjectures to be intended for 
kshanoti, what hurts or destroys, which is possibly correct. The text 
continues, without offering any great difficulty to give the following 
reading: — ^'who reverences his own faith and reviles that of another, 
saying, let all become of one faith, or let us spread the light of our 
faith, he only throws obstruction in the way of his own belief.” 
There does not seem to be any reason for rendering, bhatiyd, by pecu- 
niary consideration, for bhrityd by hire, although it is not easy to 
propose any preferable interpretation. The following passage is also 
very perplexing, and although Prinsep’s version, “such an act in his 
very breath and well being,*' cannot be the translation of tasa mavdyo 
eva sddhd, it is not easy to guess what it implies. In the following, 
again, there is probably something wrong; Prinsep has it, “more- 
over hear ye the religion of the faithful and attend thereto;’* under- 
standing, apparently, sunija for sruyatdm, “ let it be heard,** a change 
not possible. M^na manfiasa, he renders also manyamduasya, obe- 
dient, faithful, but if the initial letter could be got rid of, it were more 
probably, anya anyasya, of one another; while sunaja, which is con- 
nected with snsunsera, by the conjunction cha, must be a noun in the 
third case, possibly the instrumental of sunati, sunatyd, reverence, 
respect. Altogether I should be disposed to render the passage some-* 
thing like this, “ of such a person the more beneficial course is by the 
discharge of mutual respect and service.** 

I am at a loss to understand upon what principle the next passage 
18 rendered by Mr. Prinsep, apparently such is the desire, the act, 
the hope of the beloved of the gods, that all unbelievers may speedily 
be purified and brought into contentment speedily.*’ The beginning ie 
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of course correct^ such is the wish of the beloved of the gods/* but 
the rest cannot admit of the above version; he seems to have been led 
to it by supposing, asu, to be identical with, dsu, quickly; but even if 
the identification were correct, it would not justify the rendering, 
while it seems probable that it is not a particle but a verb, implying 
there are, or have been, as Prinsep has also suggested for santi or santu, 
from. As, to be, making, dsn, in the third person plural of the imperfect. 
There are also some remarkable words in this paragraph, which it is 
extraordinary that Mr. Prinsep should have overlooked, as they are 
those which are common to the religious books of the Brahmans and 
Buddhists, although applicable in an especial manner to the scriptural 
authorities of the latter, Suta and agama, meaning by the first, Sutras, 
fundamental rules, and by the second, any religious authoriti^. In the 
inscription it is said, that many Pasandas, have such authorities, and 
the passage indicates therefore, Piyadasi’s, especial encouragement of 
those religions which depend upon written authorities, of the people 
of the book. The sentence, as I understand it, imports in all reli- 
gions there may be many scriptures, (Sutras) And many holy texts, 
(Kalyandgama) and such are to be maintained for their purity; or 
pasanndte, (me,) through (my) favour. We then have a repetition of 
the sentence which occurred earlier in the tablet, the order a little 
changed; ''the beloved of the gods does not esteem gifts or reverence 
so much as encouragement of the essentials;*’ it is then added, and for 
this purpose various officers are appointed to exercise an inspection 
over all Pdsandas: these are, Dharma mabamdtras, regulators of 
morals. The next term is indistinct, Prinsep reads it, Ithaijha, which 
he derives from, Ithairyya, and renders it, " possessing fortitude of 
mind;** but as far as it is legible it is, itthi, for striy a woman, and is 
connected with, Mahamata, as Ithiya mahamatd, denoting a different 
officer, perhaps one charged with the superintendance of the weaker 
sex. 

The following is vacha, (for vatsal) bhumika, "seats of tenderness,” 
which Prinsep reads vividha kdmikas, " practisers of every virtue,” 
hut being separated by cha, from what precedes, the words must sig- 
nify some other functionaries; so also we have next, ane cha nikdya, 
and other officers, not congregations. The edict concludes: The 
advantage of this (measure) is the increase of our own faith and the 
lustre of moral duty. Prinsep makes these but one; for the increase 
of converts is the dustre of religion; but the employment of the con- 
junction, cha, repeated, clearly distinguishes them, although the use of 
one verb shows that the vriddhi, of the dtta p^sanda, and the enhance 
m^i of Pharma, is alike the object of the edict. 
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If this part of the edict has been rightly interpreted by the pre« 
sent proposed rendering; it is one of the most remarkable of the whole. 
It shows entire latitudinarianism in the author; not indifference peiv 
haps to forms of religion; but strict impartiality; and a decided pre« 
ference of moral oyer ritualj for the Sdravriddhi; the increase of that 
which is spiritual; over either thC; itiB., or para-pasanda; individual or 
different form of faith. Wbat is considered to be essential; is clearly 
enough laid down in other edicts; reverence of godS; Brahmans^ 
asceticS; elders; duty to parents; affection to children and friendS; and 
general benevolence and humanity. 


Proposed Translation. 

The beloved of the gods King 
Priyadasi; honours all forms of re- 
ligious faith; whether professed 
by ascetics or householders; he 
honours them with gifts and with 
manifold kinds of reverence; but 
the beloved of the gods considers 
no gift or honour so much as the 
increase of the substance (of reli- 
gion): his encouragement of the 
increase of the substance of all 
religious belief is manifold. But 
the root of his (encouragement) is 
this: reverence for one’s own faith; 
and no reviling nor injuiy of that 
of others. Let the reverence be 
shown in such and such a manner 
as is suited to the difference of 
belief; as when it is done in that 
manner it augments our own faith 
and benefits that of others. Who 
ever acts otherwise injures his own 
religion and wrongs that of others; 
for he who in some way honours 
his own religion and reviles that 
of otherS; saying; having extended 
to all our own belief; let us make 
it famous; he who does this throws 


JUr. PrinsepU Translation. 

The heaven-beloved King Pi- 
YADASi propitiateth all unbe- 
lievers; both of the ascetic and 
of the domestic classes; by cha- 
ritable offerings; and by every 
species of puja doth he (strive to) 
propitiate them. Not that the 
beloved of the gods deemeth offer- 
ings or prayers to be of the same 
(value) with true glory. The 
promotion of his own salvation 
promoted in many wayS; the sal- 
vation of all unbelievers 

of which indeed this is the root; 
and the whole substance^ 

Again; the propitiation of the 
converted heretiC; and the reproof 
of the unconverted heretic must 
not be (effected) by harsh treat- 
ment: but let those who enter 
into discussion (conciliate them) 
by restraint of their own pas- 
sions; and by their mild address. 
By such and such conciliatory de- 
meanour shall even the uncon- 
verted heretics be propitiated. 
And such conduct increaseth the 
number of converted heretics; 
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difficulties iu the way of his own 
religion: this^ hisoonduoti cannot 
be right. The duty of a person 
consists in respect and service of 
others. Such is the wish of the 
beloved of the gods; for in all 
forms of religion there may be 
many scriptures (Sutras) and many 
holy texts which are to be there- 
after followed through my pro- 
tection. The beloved of the gods 
considers no gift or reverence to 
be equal to the increase of the 
essence of religion; and as this is 
the object of all religions^ with a 
view to its dissemination! super- 
intendents of moral duty as well 
as over womeoi and officers of 
compassion as well as other offi- 
cers (are appointed)! and the fruit 
of this (regulation) will be the 
augmentation of our own faith, 
and the lustre of moral duty. 


while it disposeth of the uncon- 
verted heretic^ and effecteth a re- 
volution of opinion in him. And 
(he) encouragetli the converted 
heretic! while he disposeth com-* 
pletely of the unconverted he- 
retic! whosoever propitiateth the 
converted heretic! or reproveth the 
unconverted heretic! by the pecu- 
niary support of the converted 
heretic. And whoso! again! doth 
SO! he purifieth in the most effec- 
tual manner the heretic; and of 
himself such an act is his very 
breath, and his well-being, 

" Moreover ‘ hear ye the reli- 
gion of the faithful and attend 
thereto:* even such is the desire, 
the act, the hope of the beloved of 
the gods, that all unbelievers may 
speedily be purified, and brought 
into contentment speedily. 

^^Furthermore from place to 
place this most ^gracious senti- 
ment should be repeated; ^The 
beloved of the gods doth not es- 
teem either charitable offering or 
puja, as comparable with true 
glory. The increase of blessing 
to himself is as much (importance) 
to all unbelievers.* 

^'For this purpose have been 
spread abroad ministers of reli- 
gion possessing fortitude of mindj 
and practices of every virtue: 
may the various congregations co- 
operate (with them) for the ac- 
complishment therefore. For the 
increase of converts is indeed the 
lustre of religion.” 
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06 
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TABLET XIII. 


'Tantoha * * * paflasa m * * sita 

(')*>!> * « tasa pasamatA 

* iK « pataaa paaamitam 


ati a «• 0 a ya * 
tatihatim bahu 

etihatam baha 


« * * * * R 

tivati kammata 
tdyata kammata 


«« * * * ga sapata apa- 

a 

tata packha adhana ladhesu kalin- 

tatli pachha adhuna ladhesu kalin- 


tati tisati ?*****» ****** 

gesu ti — dhammavijo ***** vadho va maraham 

gesu ti ve dbammavayo * * * * vadho va marauam 

* * ‘tutivi na janasha dhama cha ye taram radhi 

va apav^ho va janasata 

va apavliho va janasata — — ‘ ■' ' 


lipa badhasa vadanasha hata dhanasariSa cha ghusha 

— bddhe vedana mata - cha — 

— b&dham vedana mata — cha - — — 

mata ganamata — devanam piyasa inam ? cha ma v « 

— ganamata cha deva — ®* * * 

— ganamata cha deva — •— * * * ■ 

sa mata hata tara na 1 me satata ha « * ’vasati 


bamanaka iulakha yana tapasha cha atanm vayevati 


hata jasha etam bhoti suiusha mata pitri sbusula 

p^ pitari su8us& 

"" -ca mata pitari susunsd 

•hosori t«na auiusha mitaristata so anya ^fiatiki shu- 

^ an ha 

guru — — . aususa mitasastata sapiya fl&tike pa- 

guru snsunsA mitasaustata sahAya flAtike sa- 
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K dasa bhatikanam aaga patipati su i phaliti sayatra bhati 
O b dasa * if 

K apagara va vadhi va abbot! tanaga jasu mapayasha 

Ga 

0 6 — 

K api sat! likhanam tasa atipa eva thara sbamarisa 

Ga 

G6 

K sutasa aja Rati vayansana ^prapunati tatautam pitisha 

a 

G a — ya Satika yyasanam papunati tata so pitestt 

G 6 — ya fidtika yyasanam papuboti vata so pi tesa 

K va upagbato pati anti bagayo sutrasa damat!? gayama 

Bva 

G a npaghato patipati bhage yesiya pa « « ^ 

G 6 upagb&to patipati bbago ybsd saya >» * * * 

K cba deyanam priyasa nasti iya bhayata prinam anja 

Ga % * * * yato nasti manusanam ekatarambi 

06 «« * * * a yato nasti manusdnam ekatarambi — 

K cbha dana ga pasu oseyama tu sananda? kusti gaha 

jam 

G a — pasandamhi — na nama pdsade yayatako « * 

G6 — pdsandamhi — • na ndma pdsdde yayatako jana 

K yimoha cba cbhatu paral « « ♦ ”sat^ bhagaya sa- 
G a tado — * na yasako ya mi- 

G 6 tada — ♦ * ♦ * ♦ na yasaka — ya mi- 

K basra bhagam ya asagatra deyata deyanam piyasa ye 

O a tayeyd* vapi atayiyo - ■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

G b tayeyd yapi atayiyo ■■■■■■ —— , , 

K pacbbae patiriyati mamitratiyati ya deyanam piyasa 

Ga 

G6 

K yaSasa mamatt ya pitri eya ri deyanam piyasa ayati 

M 

G a I . .1 deranam pi* • yata 

0 6 deHnam pi* * paea 
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K bhavati pi enadati ana * japiti atava pipitrena 

pi jite pati 

G a pajito pita « « «; »> - 

G j ■■ pi jite pati »k * % % 

K bhaya ^devanam priyasa vacbatiti sakiti eva kbapayana 

Qta — — — 

G6 

K ??? yasa ichbatl hi devanam priye sava bhutaiiam ?chhati 

G a ^ 4 t ^ % * sava bliutanam achhata 

G b 4t * * % * % * * 4s sava bhutanam aclihatim 

K — sayama sama iliya va bhasiya ayotiya tasa niti 

Q a cha sayaman cha sama Ht 4e * * « 

G b cba sa}ramaii cha samani 4s 4t 4 s 4s 4s 

K viya devauam piyasa yo dhamavljayo se cha ? H di 


a 


Qa 

chdroQ cha madava 

cha 4 s ‘4i Sh 4i 4s 4s 4s 

Oi 

— cherau cha m^ava 

cha 4s 4: % 4s 4s « 

K 

devanam piyasa ?)?????? 

tisha ®sampapi yo janasa i 

G a 

n I 




G b 




K 

sanyatam Aiitiyoko 

nama 

yona raja paraucha tena 

G a 

* 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s * 

4s 

yona rdja parancha tena 

G A 

* sjt sjt 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 

4s Sis 

yona raja parancha tena 

K 

Antiyokcra cliaturo 

nil 

rajano Turamara nama An- 

Ga 

■ chaptaro 

— 

rdjaiio Turamayo cha An- 

Qb 

■ ■■■> chatt&ro 


r^jano Turamiiyo cha An- 

K 

tikoua nama Make 

nama 

Alikasunari nama likbichha 


igoiio 0 



Ga 

tal^ua cha Mag^ 

cha 

«««*«««« 4s 4s 4s 4t 4s 

Qb 

takana cha Maga 

cha 

4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 4s 

K 

thana jayavata anansa ye 

asa miti puna rajanti eva hi 

G a 
n. 




G 0 




K 

yona kati yasha ti 

bhal 

Goja miti hi kite andhapafia 

Ga 

GA 



6 



— idhe parindesu 


Q 


VOt,, XU. 
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K 

G a 
Qb 

K 
6 a 
Gb 

K 

G a 
Ob 

K 

G a 
Gb 

K 

Oa 

Gb 

K 

G a 
Gb 

K 

G a 
Gb 

K 

G a 
Ob 

K 

G a 
Ob 

K 

Ga 

Qb 

K 

G a 
Gb 

K 

G a 
Gb 


jaslia savatam devanam priyasa dhamanuSastim anu- 

savata devanam piyasa dhammanusastim aim- 

savata devanam piyasa dhammanusastim anu- 

vestariyatam pi devanam priyasa ua va ichhayantiti 

vatareyata pddati — ■■■ 

vatareyata piduti ■ - 

pi&itama devanam piyasa dhama? vatamvi dhanalt 


sainat? vidhiyati asti dliiya savi iycsu atilatu 

JO#*** 4b« * * * 

9k it % Ht * :1s 


bhena blioli savata vijayesu ? *»vijaye sati rase 

is is i: 9k vijayo savatha puna vijayo piti raso 

is 9k is is vijayo savatlid puna vijayo piti raso 


viladha bhosa priti — dhamasiya hi i ekatari sa 

sa ladha sa piti hoti dhammavijayamhi — 

ed ladha sa piti hoti dhammavijayamhi ■ " ■■■■ ■■ 


me viparanti va me rama atilamesu devanam piyo 


etaye ? H ] ayo dhame 1 pi ? ? ? kiti prataga prito me 

^ ■ ■ * * is is 

• - ■■■■■ ■ ■ is is is 'sk * is is it 

tasa eva vijayo ya ma vijatavam ama cha samfiako 
* is sk is vijayam ma vijetavyam mam fiasarasake 

is a * * vijayam ma vijetavyam mam nasarasake 

yo si yajati chaturo hi ya vijama cha 

eva vijayechhati ■" ■ ■ cha * * 

eva vijayechhati cha * * , — .■ — 

*iyo dhama vijasa va hi navam kiki param sasti 


kosi ra iti vati ko tu yaceha mata pasadhi iha 

is it is is is it if is is is it is * i 

is % is Sk is 9k it is it it a a % is % is i 
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K lokika — paralokika — 

Oa lokiki cha p^ralokiki cba [« * * ya sweto hast! sava 

O b lokikd cha paralokihd cha [« m * va sweto hasti savd 

O a loka sukhaharo ndma] 

G h loka eukhaparo ndma] 


TABLE XIIL 

The division of the Girnar inscriptions^ numbered by Mr. Prinsep as 
13, finds a counter part at Kapur di Giri; but unfortunately it is not 
of a nature to supply the defects and imperfections of the Girnar 
tablet. As mentioned by Mr. Prinsep, the rock at Girnar is at this 
part so much mutilated, that it is difficult to put together the context 
of the entire tablet: portions of the inscription are wanting at either 
end of each line, especially at the beginning, but the middle portions 
are tolerably perfect. The rock at Kapur di Giri has not apparently 
suffered much mutilation, and the inscription is consequently more 
complete, supplying the words effaced from that at Girnar; but it is 
not only in this respect that it exceeds in length the Girnar inscrip- 
tion. There are evidently additional passages which the latter does 
not contain, and which intervene between what are apparently in- 
tended for the same passages in both places; on the other hand, there 
are several obliterations or deficiencies in the Kapur di Giri inscrip- 
tion where that at Girnar is entire. In collating the two, therefore, 
wide gaps occur without a parallel, partly owing to these respective 
mutilations, — ^partly to the additional matter at Kapur di Giri. From 
place to place, however, concurrent passages do occur, which leave no 
doubt of the general identity of the inscriptions, as will appear from the 
collateral copy. 

It happens, however, still unfortunately, that neither the additional 
nor those which are evidently identical passages in the Kapur di Giri 
inscription, are for the major part to bo satisfactorily deciphered. 
The circumstances under which the characters were transcribed suffi- 
ciently ^count for the disappointment. Mr. Masson has explained 
the impossibility of taking a fac-simile of this part of the inscription, and 
he was obliged, after many fruitless efforts to effect his purpose, to be 
content with carrying off a copy only. But tho position of the stone, 
which prevented a fac-simile from being made, was also obviously 

2 Q 
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uafavoarable to the making of a faithful copy, and it is not at all 
therefore to be wondered at^ that the forms of the letters should have 
assumed deceptive appearances, differing consequently in different 
parts of the inscription, in words which there is reason to believe to 
be the same, and varying from one another in words which from one 
or two distinct characters are known to be identical, as for instance in, 
Devanam priya, in which the latter term is generally legible, and we 
may therefore infer that, devanam, precedes it; but without such a 
guide it would be impossible to read, devanam, as it presents itself in 
a number of different and unusual forms. Mr. Masson’s copy, however, 
is more legible than one made by a native employed by M. Court 
the use of which has been kindly allowed to the Society by Professor 
Lassen. In this, very few words can be made out even by conjecture, 
and with the assistance of Mr. Masson’s transcript. It has not, how- 
ever, been wholly unserviceable. 

Mr. Prinsep has ventured to propose a continuous translation of 
the Thirteenth Tablet, although he admits that insulated phrases alone 
arc intelligible. Such is the case in the Kapur di Oiri inscription; and 
it were very unsafe to propose anything like a connected rendering 
even of what is perfect, although a few words and phrases are deci- 
pherable, and may be compared with similar words and phrases in the 
Gimar tablet. In most of these passages, however, the reading of the 
original itself is conjectural only, for it will follow fr(»m the sources of 
imperfection described, that although a transcript has been attempted 
as above in Roman characters, yet no great reliance is to be placed on 
the greater part of it, particularly where parallel passages are not 
found in the Girnar inscription. 

One word only can be identified in the opening of the two inscrip- 
tions, pafiasa for patasa, the meaning of neither of which is satis- 
factory. Blank or indistinct letters follow at Kapur di Giri, so that 
we have no similar terms with those which occur at Girnar, and which 
Mr. Prinsep reads, pasamata tatihatdni, &c., readings which are ren- 
dered doubtful by ^Ir. Westergaard’s copy. We have nothing cor- 
responding with, kalingesu, supposed by Mr. Prinsep to refer to the 
Kalinga provinces, &c., to which ho adds, “ not to be obtained by 
wealth;” adhandladesu, for which Mr. Westergaard has, adhfind 
ladhesu, which might be rendered, now, or recently acquired. His 
dhamma viyo, which he renders, decline of religion, Mr. Wester^ 
gaard reads, dhammavdyo; the sense of both is equally doubtful, the 
word, viyo, being of uncertain purport, as noticed by Mr. Prinsep, 
(vi. 686), where it occurs singly in a passage in one of the Lit 
inscriptions; a like compound, viyo dhamma, is rendered by Mr. Tur* 
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Hour, perishable things (vi. 623)9 but it may possibly be intended 
for, yyaya^ waste^ expenditure. The two copies agree in reading, 
yadho ya maranam ya apaviiho ya, but these words can scarcely mean 
murder and death, and the unrestrained license of mankind, espe- 
cially as the last term appears to be, janasata, a good man, not janasa, 
the genitiye case. We have however at Kapur di Giri, janasha, 
though none of the preceding. The following words partly agree, 
but there is no making sense of them till we come to, devanam 
priyasa, of which at Oirnar we have, deva, only. This is followed 
by a series of questionable S3dlables at Kapur di Giri, unknown to 
the Girnar tablet, but which apparently refer to Brahmanical rites, 
bamanaka sulakha, to sacrifice, yajna, ascetic penance, tapasha, and 
dwelling in the forests, atavim; and possibly recommends that reve- 
rence should bo paid to those who observe such practices, jasha 
etam bhoti sdsusha (for yasya etadbhutasya susrusd). In recom’ 
mending what follows both inscriptions agree; service or duty to 
mother, father, friends, kindred, servants, and masters. In place of 
paddsa, Girnar h reads suddsa, which the Kapur di Giri inscription 
confirms. 

We have then again a passage with which there is nothing to cor- 
respond at Girnar, the purport of which, without help from such a 
collateral source it is not easy to conjecture; a few words may be 
guessed at as, yasha, fame, or, yasa, of whom ; suti likhanam, which 
will adroit of, writing of the Sruti or Veda; and sutasa, which may 
here be intended possibly for, sutrasya, a rule or precept. The 
words thac follow nearly agree, natina vavansana prapunati; but 
they cannot bo rendered without great uncertainty, cleanse away 
the calamities of generation. 

We have several legible words in what follow, more or less con- 
current with those of Girnar; where the latter reads, bhagovesa, 
according to Prinsep, bhago vesiya, we have what appears to be 
Baghavo, which if correct, may bo intended for Bhagav^n, a divinity, 
sometimes applied to Buddha; but the Giniar readings leave this 
doubtful. In the passages that follow, again, we may detect a few 
similar words, but the Kapur di Giri inscription has much additional 
matter here, and, Devanam priyasa, is repeated six times for once that 
it occurs at Girnar. Sava bhutdnam, of all creatures, is common to 
both, but the, achhata or achhdtim, of Oirnar, appears to be, icbhati, 
he wishes, at Kapur di Giri. 

Deficiencies at the end of the seventh and beginning of line 
eight, at Girnar, are rather more than adequately filled up at Kapur di 
Giri, and some of the additional matter is important. The name and 
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designation, Antiyoka nania yona Raja, are given distinctly: why 
he is introduced does not very well appear, but we might venture to 
connect it with what precedes, and to interpret and fill up the pas- 
sages thus : Ho who had obtained the alliance of men — ^he has been 
received as the friend of (me) Devanampriya: we have for this con- 
jectural rendering, Devanam priyasa, then some unreadable letters, 
sampapi, (for samaprdpi) yo janasa (su) sanyatam. At Gimar we 
have only, yona Raja, but no name, no Antiochus, nor any circumstance 
relating to him. Both inscriptions next read, parancha, and after- 
wards; the Girnar has then, tena, by him, which as no name was 
specified, Mr. Prinsep necessarily interpreted, by whom, (rather by 
him) the Greek king: in the Kapur di Giri tablet, tena, refers of 
course to Antiochus, but not to leave any doubt on this score, the 
inscription repeats the name, and gives us, tena Antiyokena, by that 
Antiochus; thus furnishing a very important illustration of the Gimar 
tablet. What then was done by him? by that Antiochus? this is not 
to be made out very distinctly, but connected with what follows, it 
may be conjectured to imply that four other Greek princes were 
brought under subjection by him. There can be no doubt that the 
numeral which Mr. Prinsep read, chaptaro, is properly, chattdro. 
There is no, p, in the Kapur di Giri inscription, it is clearly, chataro, 
with the usual disregard of correct^ orthography and identification of 
long and short vowels. In the Girnar inscription the. form is like, pt, 
no doubt, but this combination, as already observed treating of Tablet 
XII., is so utterly repugnant to the most characteristic feature of 
Pali, that it cannot be allowed; and in this case, if the original 
word intended be the Sanskrit numeral chatwdra, the p would be 
gratuitously inserted. The only admissible reading is, chattdro, the 
regular Pali form of the Sanskrit, chatwdra : four indistinct marks 
follow the numeral in each inscription, being probably intended for 
figures equivalent to four. We then have the several names of 
the four princes remarkably distinct, and it luckily happens that 
M. Court’s copy is also very legible in this passage, and entirely 
confirms Mr. Masson’s readings. The passage runs thus : Turamara 
nama, Antikona nama, Mako nama, Alikasunari nama. At Girnar 
the last name is wanting, there being some letters obliterated. We 
have also some variation in the reading, but not material, the names 
being there, Turamdyo cha, Antakana cha, Magd cha. The two 
inscriptions give us no doubt the names of four Greek princes, 
of whom, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas may be readily recog- 
nised, although, how they come into juxta-position with Antiochus 
on the one hand, or Alexander, on the othet, is only to be explained, 
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by the supposition^ that although these names had from their celebrity 
reac|ie(i the west of India^ the history of the persons so named wag 
vaguely and incorrectly known. 

We shall however recur to the subject: at present we are only 
concerned with the purport of the inscription^ which is unfortunately 
by no means distinct. We have the order^ by that Antiochus 
four Yavana kings^ were;— what? neither inscription enables us 
to answer: the Girnar inscription being in fact hero mutilated. 
Mr. Prinsep^ in his introductory remarks^ supplying the connexion 
conjecturally, fills up the blank by reading, And the Greek king 
besides, by whom the four kings have been induced to permit/’ but there 
is nothing to warrant such a translation; and in the actual rendering 
of the passage, (p. 261) the latter clause is omitted: we there have, 
^^and the Greek king, besides, by whom the kings of Eg3rpt, Ptole- 
maios, Antigonos, (?) and Magas, &c., and tlicn follows a blank. 
The Kapur di Girl inscription, although entire, presents characters 
of undetermined value, and probable inaccuracies. The first term, 
likhichha thana, is very doubtful; the next appears to be, jayavata, 
which might be rendered victorious, in the instrumental case, agreeing 
with, Antiyokena; anansa, is doubtful, both as to reading and sense; 
ye asa miti puna rajaiiti, might bo rendered, they who (the kings) 
become his friends, again shine ^r enjoy dominion).” Wo may also 
render, eva hi yona kati yasha, ‘^such, indeed, is the, Yavanii, become, 
of whom;” there then follow some indistinct characters, and the 
phrase seems to terminate with, miti hi kite, friendship or alliance 
has been made.” This I admit is very conjectural, and a corrected 
copy or a better founded interpretation of the original may show it to 
be wholly erroneous; but in the present state of the inscriptions wo 
may hazard the conjecture, that the purport of the whole passage may 
be, that the four princes after being overthrown by Antiochus, had been 
reconciled to him, and that an alliance had then been formed between 
him and the Indian prince Devapriya. There is nothing whatever to 
justify the supposition that Devapriya had attempted to make con- 
verts of the Greek princes, or to disseminate the doctrines and prac- 
tices of Buddhism in their dominions. 

We have some apparent correspondence between the inscription 
in the next passages, referring to the moral laws promulgated by 
Devapriya, but they do not give the sense Mr. Prinsep attaches to 
those at Girnar: the correspondence is only for a few words, and 
a long passage ensues, to which there is nothing parallel at Girnar 
after allowing for a partial mutilation. We can only render the last 
words, “ is not everywhere in victories;” a few words again agree, in 
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which the term, vijaya, occurs, and which, at Oirnar at least, winds 
up with what may be rendered, although pleasure may be derived 
from conquest, yet the best pleasure abides in the triumph of virtue. 
Apparently we then have at Kapur di Giri, the name of the prince as 
usual, and the moral edict, aya dhama (li)pi: next come, vijaya jtb 
ma vijatavam, victory is not to be conquered, for the vijayam mi 
vijetavyam, of Girnar; the latter is however here mutilated and 
presents other omissions, so that the two cannot be com|)|iaWj both 
end alike, ilia, or, i lokika (cha) p4r|b lokika (cha), in this wbrld 
and in the next;” preceded at Kapur di Giri by, what appears to bei 
yaccha mata pasadhi, which opinion is celebrated.’* There is nothing 
that corresponds with what appears to be a supplementary addition 
to the inscription at Girnar. 

The state of this transcript of the Kapur di Giri inscription is very 
far from satisfactory, while from the names it records, it appears to be 
of great historical value. It would be very desirable to have a fac- 
simile carefully taken, and as the part of the country in which it is 
situated is now within the reach of British influence, it might now be 
possible, perhaps, without much difficulty, to have such a copy. In 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for February, 1848> 
Captain Cui^ingham mentions in his Diary, his having visited the 
spot and- taken a copy of the most ^gible portion of the inscription; 
ho adds, however, that a proper copy could only be made by 
levelling the ground and building up platforms, and by white-washing 
the surface of the rock to bring out the sunken ^letters: a work of 
time, but which would well repay the labour*. The translation of 
Mr. Prinsep is subjoined for the sake of reference, but I cannot venture 
to propose any connected version. 


Prinsep 8 Translation, 

Whose equality, and exertion towards that object, exceeding 

activity, judicious conduct afterwards in the Kalinga pro- 
vinces not to be obtained by wealth the decline of religion, 

murder, and death, and unrestrained license of mankind; when 
flourished the (precious maxims) of Devdnampiyo, comprising the 

1 Correspondence of the Commissioners deputed to the Tibetan frontier. In 
the number of the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society for January last, a paper 
by Mr. Laidlay, is announced on Edicts of Asoka, found by Captain Cunningham 
near Shah-baz-ghari, from which we may infer that a freiffi transcript lias been 
sent to the Society. 
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essence of learning and of science:— dutiful service to mother and 
father; dutiful service to spiritual teachers: the love of friend and 
child; (charity) to kinsfolk, to servants (to Brahmans and Sranians, 
&o., which) cleanse away the calamities of generations: further also 
4n these things unceasing perseverance is fame. There is not in either 
class of the heretics of men^ not, so to say, a procedure marked by 

such grace, nor so glorious nor friendly, nor even so ex* 

tremely Sl^pral as Devdrum/pino^a injunction for the non-injury, and 
content of living creatures . . i . and the Greek King besides, by 
whom the Kings of "Egypt, Ptolemaios and Antioonos,(?) and 

Magas, both here and in foreign (countries), everywhere the 

religious ordinances of Devdnampiyo effect conversion, wherever they 

go; conquest is of every description: but further the conquest 

which bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, becometh joy 
itself; the victory of virtue is happiness: the victory of happiness is 
not to be overcome, that which essentially possesses a pledge of hap- 
piness, — ^such victory is desired in things of this world and things of 
the next world! 

And this place is named the White Elephant, conferring pleasure 
on all the world. 


TABLET XIV. 

K **Aya dhamalipi dovanam piyasina rafSa 

G a Ayam dhammalipi devanam piyena Piyadasind rdfid 

G b Kyzm dhammalipi devanam piyena Piyadasind rdfid 

K likhasati eva asati teti likhina asti yo vistivida t 

e 

G a likhapitd asti eva ’sankbitena asti majhamena asti 

G b lekhapitd asti eva sankhitena asti majhamena asti 

K cha savatasa sasti gapasama apakivati likhitenu — 

ch 

G a vistatena nava savam pavata ghatitam ^mahdlake pa- 

6 b vistatena nacha savam pavata ghatitam mahdlake pi- 

K — cha liki 1? me 1 i Same hi va 

G a vijitam Vahu cha likhitain likhdpoyisam cheva asti 

G b vijitam bahu cha likhitam likbapayisam chema asti 
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K i^titam va punapuna apiti tasa tasa yajasa ma^ 

Q a cha etakam ^punapana vdtam tasa tasa athasa md- 
G b cha etakam punapuna vutam tasa tasa athasa 

K dhirijayo va « « « Ht % ^^pavijayati tasa sava 
G a dhuritaya kata jano tatha patipajetha «tata ekada 
G b dhuritaya kiti jano tatha patipajetha tata ekadd 

K avati hi asamasa li H savasin khatika va 

G a asamatam likhitam asadesam cha sachhaya 

G b — asamdtam likhitam asadesam cha sachhdya 

K ? ? ? ? ichhati lipikitam eva apandanena 

fllo pta radhena 

G a karaham cha ‘Relachepu lipikara paudithena cha 

G b kdraham va alovettd lipikara paradliena va 

TABLET XIV. 

Continuous with the inscription which corresponds with No. 13 at 
Girnar^ we have a portion that presents a like identity with that num- 
bered 1 4. The commencement is clearly the same ; tliis moral edict 
has been caused to be written by the beloved of the gods; with a dififer- 
ence of name^ which is here Piyasi. An exact agreement does not seem 
to continue; although it is not impossible that a more Ci')rrect transcript 
might restore the concurrence more completely. In some instances, 
we have obviously the same combination intended as, tasa tasa yajasa 
madhiriyaye, should no doubt be as at Girnar, tasa tasa athasa madhu- 
ritaya, “ through the pleasantness of this meaning.” There does not 
appear to be anything agreeing with what Mr. Prinsep conjectures to 
be the name of the Pundit by whom the inscription was composed; 
and M, Westergaard’s reading instead of, Bela chepii lipi karii pan- 
dithena cha, is, Aovetta lipikard paradhena cha, while at Kapur di 
Giri we have merely, lipi kitam eva apandanena : what either implies, 
I cannot pretend to interpret. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

The inscriptions on the rocks of Girnar, Dhauli, and Kapur di Giri, 
and on the columns of Delhi, Allahabad, Mathia, and Bakra, form 
two classes of inscriptions, the general style and purport of both 
of which are essentially the same, while there is a close agreement 
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between the individual members of each class. They are documents 
of singular interest from their antiquity, the illustration which they 
afford of the written language of India at a distant era^ and from the 
light they cast upon the state of society, and the doctrines then either 
prevalent dt in progress. They offer also some illustration of the poli- 
tical history of the country, although less than wo might have ex- 
pected or may desire. Even with respect to the subjects to which they 
evidently relate, they are less satisfactory than could be wished, and 
except with certain qualifications and within probable limits, they 
leave us very uncertalh as to the conclusions which may be safely 
drawn from them, and very much in the dark as to the objects for 
which they were made public, the time at which they were sculptured, 
and the prince by whoso orders they were promulgated. On all these 
points many doubts and difliculties are suggested by the inscriptions 
themselves, as far as their interpretation may yet be relied on, the 
solution of which is likely to require still more careful and competent 
investigation. 

According to the late Mr. James Prinsep, tlie original decipherer 
of all these inscriptions, the documents in question are royal edicts, the 
essential objects of which wore the establishment and propagation of 
the precepts of the Buddhist religion throughout India^, and through 
the adjacent parts of Persia and Kfaorasan, which were then subject to 
the Seloucidan princes. These edicts were issued by Asoka, the 
grandson of Cliandragupta, who was contemporary with Antiochus the 
Great, and who having become a convert to Buddhism early in his 
reign, engaged with the zeal of a proselyte, and the munificence of a 
monarch, in projects for its propagation. These deductions have been 
worked out by Mr. Prinsep from his translations of the inscriptions 
with remarkable acuteness, with most meritorious carefulness and 
labour, and with very extensive research, and they have received the 
ready acquiescence of many of the most distinguished oriental scholars. 
In the main they may possibly be correct; but the interpretation, as we 
have seen, is sometimes disputable, and the meaning appears to have 
been imperfectly or inaccurately rendered in various instances; the 
language of the inscriptions, even where satisfactorily readable, is 
often very perplexing, owing partly to its peculiar structure, and as 
it must bo admitted, in a still greater degree to our imperfect know- 
ledge of it; and it is frequently of questionable decipherment in con- 
sequence of the indistinctness, the occasional deficiencies, and possible 
ignorance of the original inscribers. The historical facts asserted of 
the supposed originator of the edicts, rest upon grounds that are not 
<ef an indisputably authentic character, and that are irreconcileable 
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vriih those we derive from other sources of information; and these 
considerations may naturally make us hesitate before we assent to the 
condusioDs which havo hitherto been considered as established^ or 
recognise them as no further liable to investigation. 

In the first place^ then^ with respect to the supposed mhin purport 
of the inscription^ proselytism to the Buddhist religion, it may not 
unreasonably be doubted if they were made public with any such 
design, and whether they* have any connexion with Buddhism at all. 
In favour of the supposition, it is argued, first, that the prince who 
assumes the credit of being the promulgator, and who names himself, 
Priya, or Piyadasi, was the same with Asoka, who, according to the 
traditions of the Buddhists, was a zealous promoter of their faith, and 
issued, according to one statement, 84,000 precepts, or according to 
another, erected as many monuments, vihars, chaityas, and sthfipas, 
monasteries, temples, and topes, in its honour, and for its propa- 
gation; and secondly, that the language of the inscriptions is evi- 
dence of a similar intention. The identity of Asoka and Piyadasi, I 
shall subsequently advert to. The meaning of the language of the 
inscriptions is, to say the least, equivocal. 

The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering for the greater por- 
tion of the words forms analogous to those which are modelled by the 
rules of the Pali grammar still in use. There are, however, many 
differences, some of which arise from a closer adherence to Sanskrit, 
others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet unsettled 
state of the language. It is observed by Mr. Prinsep, when speaking 
of the Ldt inscriptions, ^'The language differs from every existing 
written idiom, and is as it were intermediate between the Sanskrit 
and the Pali.” The nouns and particles in general follow the Pali 
structure; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the Sanskrit forms; 
but in neither, any more than in grammatical Pali, is there any great 
dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the Kapur di Giri 
inscription departs less from the Sanskrit than the others, retaining 
some compound consonants, as pr in priya instead of Piya; and having 
the representatives of the three sibilants of the Devanagari alphabet, 
while the others, as in Pali, have but one sibilant: on the other hand, 
the Kapur di Oiri inscription omits the vowels to a much greater 
extent, and rarely distinguishes between the long and short vowels, 
peculiarities perhaps not unconnected with the Semitic character of 
its alphabet. 

The exact determination of the differences and, agreements of the 
inscriptions with Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, 
would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and would be 
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scarcely worth the pains^ as the differences from either would, no 
doubt, prore to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may 
be content to consider the langnage as Pali, not yet perfected in its 
grammatical structure, and deviating in no important respect from 
Sanskrit. Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhists of 
Ava, Siam, and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the language 
of the Buddhists of Upper India, when the inscriptions were en- 
graved, and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, 
admits of question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that 
Sahya Sinha and his successors taught in Pali, and that a Pali grammar 
was compiled in his day; yet, on the other hand they affirm, that the 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not com- 
mitted to writing for four centuries after his death, or until b.g. 153, 
a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions. In fact, the 
principal authorities of the Cingalese Buddhists appear to have existed 
in Cingalese, and to have been translated into Pali only in the fifth 
century after Christ. 

According to M. Burnouf and Mr. Hodgson, the earliest Budd- 
hist writings were not Pali but Sanskrit, and they were translated 
by the Northern Buddhists into their own languages, Mongol and 
Tibetan. It does not appear that they have any Pali books. The 
Chinese have obtained their writings from both quarters, and they 
probably have Pali works brought from Ava or Ceylon. They have 
also, according to M. Burnouf, translations of the same Sanskrit works 
that are known in the North. It is by no means established, there- 
fore, that Pali was the sacred language of the Buddhists at the period 
of the inscriptions, and its hse constitutes no conclusive proof of their 
Buddhist origin. It seems more likely that it was adopted as being 
the spoken language of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, 
and was selected for his edicts, that they might be intelligible to the 
people. Hence, also, the employment of different alphabets, that of 
Kapur di Giri being the alphabet current in Afghanistan and Bactria, 
as we know from the Ormco-Bactrian coins. The use of the pro- 
vincial or local alphabet was evidently designed for the convenience 
of those to whom it was familiar, while the ancient foim of the Deva- 
nagari was that employed in Hindustan as being there in general 
use. The popular currency of the language, admitting that it might 
have been the spoken dialect of the* north-west of India, would be 
more likely to prevent, than to recommend its use as a ‘sacred* 
language, and its being applied to such a purpose by the Southern 
Buddhists was in some degree probably owing to their being as a 
people ignorant of it, and it would then assume in their eyes a sane- 
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tity which as a spoken dialect it was not likely to possess. At the 
same time, we can scarcely suppose that the language of the inscrip- 
tions was understood in all the countries where they have been dis- 
covered, beyond the Indus, at Delhi, in Behar, in Orissa, and Quzeratj 
where we know that very different dialects, however largely borrow- 
ing from a common source, at present prevail. Neither is it likely 
that edicts intended to regulate the moral conduct of the people at 
large should have been intelligilde only to Buddhist priests, or should 
havo been perpetuated on pillars and rocks solely for their edification. 
We may therefore recognise it as an actually existent form of speech 
in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its origin 
given by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is always identified 
with the language of Magadlia or Behar', tho scene of Sakya Sinha’s 
first teaching; but that there arc several differences between it and 
the Mdgadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and as it occurs in 
Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen remark, still 
nearer to Sanskrit^, and may have prevailed more to the north than 
Behar, or in tho upper part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, being 
more analogous to the Sauraseni dialect, the language of Mathura and 
Delhi, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such an 
extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom Sakya and his suc- 
cessors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, then, 
although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in which 
the first propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, seems to 
have been rather the spoken language of the people in Upper India, 
than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists, or a sacred 
language, and its use in the edicts of Pi^adasi, although not incom- 
patible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a conclu- 
sive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious 
belief'. 

There is nothing in the injunctions promulgated or sentiment^ 
expressed in the inscriptions in the sense in which I have suggested 
their interpretation, that is decidedly and exclusively characteristic 
of Buddhism. The main object of the first appears, it is true, to be a 
prohibition of destroying animal life, but it is a mistake to ascribe the 
doctrine to the Buddhists alone. Whatever may have been the cause, 
and it is not unlikely that the progress of Buddhism may have exer- 
cised some influencS in popularising the notion, the Brahmans adopted 

^ Tumour's Introduction to the Mahawanso, xxii, Sd Mitgadhi mula bhdss. 

* Essai Bur le Pali, p. 187, La Palie ^tait presque identique iH Pidiome saerd 
des Brahmanes, parce qu'elle en ddrivait irom^diatement." 

- * Pali, means, original text, regularity. — Maha. Introd. xxii. 
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and enforced it equally at an early period, and declared tenderness for 
liying creatures to be the first of duties. Ahinsd parama dhartna, 
tenderness is the supreme merit, is the language of Mann, and the 
Mahdbhdrata repeats the same text, and adds that ^^it is best devotion, 
supreme truth, the most precious of gifts, the best friend of man, the 
highest happiness, the best Veda. Whatever gifts may have been 
offered at sacrifices or ablutions performed in sacred streams are 
inferior in their consequences to tenderness of animal life, — such 
are its virtues that they could not be enumerated in a hundred 
years *. 

No doubt can be entertained of the purport of, Ahinsd, not only from 
its literal meaning, and its being described as that sentiment which 
looks upon living beings as upon ourselves, but from the association 
along with its eulogy of the merits of abstaining wholly from eating 
flesh, which the great and eternal Rishis, it is said, have declared to 

1 The merits of, Ahinsa, are cursorily mentioned in very many passnges in the 
Mahabharata, but there is a panegyric in particular upon it, and the non-eating of 
flesh, in the Anusdsana Par va.— Printed Edition, vol. iv., 1. 6G54 to 5722. The 
following are a few of the expressions. 

n and ^ain 

S tvVT vft \ 

vfw vcw fiv: n 

vfw ^ H 

^ V^' gTT I 

ar vm vr|?T n 

wqV s vvT II 

W WT7TT ^ I 
V?T?r^ i 

v^RiT ^ u 
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be the certain source of blessings— of wealth, of fame, of life, and 
of heaycn\ The prohibition of destroying living creatures would not 
therefore be conclusive evidence of a Buddhist origin, even if it were 
more positively and distinctly enunciated ; but as already remarked, 
the language of the inscription is far from being satisfactorily inter- 
preted, and the prohibition appears in strange contradiction with what 
appears to be, if it is rightly understood, the practice of the Royal 
kitchen, in which thousands of ^ninials were slaughtered daily. So 
far also from the eating of flesh being utterly reprehended, a sub- 
sequent passage, as I have proposed to render it, seems to authorise 
an admission that the eating of animals for good purposes is not 
objectionable j as remarked also by Mr. Prinsep on the inscription on 
the south face of the Lats, which prohibited the death of certain 
animals, or of some at particular days, the use of aiiinial food is not 
absolutely interdicted, — on the contrary, he remarks that the goat, 
sheep, and pig, are expressly mentioned as kept for fattening, and are 
only not to be slaughtered while with young, or giving milk. Eating 
animal food is in fact common among the Buddhist nations of the 
present day, and its prohibition therefore, even if more clearly 
enjoined, would be no incontrovertible proof of Buddhist dictation. . 

Again, we cannot look upon the provisions of the second edict 
—even if they did include medicaments for animals and men, which 
is at least questionable, as containing anything exclusively Buddhist. 
Digging wells, planting trees, constructing resting-places for travellers, 
are quite as meritorious in the eyes of the Brahmauical, as in those 
of the Buddhistical Hindus. The same may be said of the injunctions 
in other edicts, to shew due ceverence and affection to parents, 
teachers, children, and dependants. Numerous parallel passages may 
be found in Brahmanical writings, as essential parts of duty, or 
Dharma. 

To these inconclusive evidences of Buddhism wo have to oppose 
negative indications of a less equivocal character. Of this description 
is the total omission of any allusion to Buddha himself by any of 
his appellations, Sugata, Tathdgata, Gautama, Sakya, or Sakyasinha, 
all which occur repeatedly in the Buddhist writings, both of Tibet 
and of Ceylon, and which the Sarnath Buddhist inscription proves 
it was not unusual to allude to in the sculptured inscriptions of that 
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religioD. Neither is there any allasion to his family, or to any of his 
early disciples, or to any of the Bodhisatwas, who are sufficiently 
conspicuous in the Kah-gyur and Mahawanso, nor does any hint occur 
of Sthi&pas, Vihdrs, or Ghaityas, or of the Bodhi, or Bo tree, — every- 
where else so frequently adverted to. Neither do we find anything 
that can be regarded as peculiarly Buddhist doctrines, for the moral 
duties inculcated are the same that are enjoined by Brahmanical 
writings, and there is at least one du^ enforced which it is very diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the spirit of Buddhism ; reverence for, or 
rather the service of (Susrusha) the Brahmans. Now one great 
object of Sdkyasinha’s reformation was the subversion of the autho- 
rity of the Brahmans, and it were utterly inconsistent with that 
object to hold up their service as one of the most weighty of moral 
obligations. The same service, it is true, is to be paid to the 
Sramanas, who are usually understood to be Buddhist ascetics, — or 
at least disciples of Buddha. In the, Asoka avaddna, Sramanas are 
called the Sons of Sdkja — but they are reproached with sitting on 
carpets and broad seats, and are therefore questionable ascetics. The 
term, however, means ascetic in general, one who endures fatigue or 
privation, and there might be Brahmana Sramanas as well as Buddhist 
Sramanas. Buddhist ascetics are also more commonly designated 
Bhikhus, mendicants, and Buddha himself is often termed Maha- 
Bhikhu,— a wor<hthat never occurs in the inscriptions. However, we 
may be content to accept Sramana as commonly understood^ — and to 
regard the passage as intending both Brahmans and Buddhist ascetics, 
putting them upon a footing of equal sanctity. On the Girnar rock 
and the Ldts, the Brahmans have precedence, and the term is, Bah- 
mana-samana. In Cuttack, and at Kapur di Giri, we have the order 
reversed, Samana-bdhmana. At the same time this objection is not 
altogether fatal to the Buddhist tenor of the inscription, as it appears 
that the phrase, Sramana-brahmaua, is not unfrequent in the Buddhist 
Sutras, which are among their fundamental authorities — ^but although 
mentioned together it does not appear that they are thus associated 
as equally entitled to veneration. They are merely enumerated among 
the objects of the knowledge of Buddha, who is described as 
knowing all creatures, including Sramanas and Brahmanas. In 
so far, therefore, as the service of the Brahmans is enjoined, the 
injunction can scarcely be regarded as consistent with Buddhism. 

It may be granted, however, that Piyadasi intended to enjoin 
equal reverence to Brahmans and to Buddhist teachers, for such a 
purpose would be not incompatible with that spirit of unqualified 
toleration which seems to have been one of his principal objects. I 
VOL. XIT. R 
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have already endeayoured to shew that edicts No. 12^ ill particular, 
exhibits this intention most unequivocally, and that the prince 
enjoins in it no attempt at conversion, but universal respect for all 
forms of religious belief, — ^his own as well as any other Pdsftanefa. 
The term, Pdslianda, 1 may here add, although rendered heresy or 
heretic, does not bear properly so restricted a meaning. According 
to the annotators on the vocabulary of Amara Sinha in voce, it 
applies to external conformity with the Vedas, although neglecting 
their observances. The only synonyme is Sarva-lingi, one who wears 
the marks of all, that is, who assumes the staff, water-pot, girdle, and 
cord of the three first classes. One commentator explains, Sarva, 
by its synonyme, Siva, and makes the Pdshandas, Saivas, but the best 
explanation seems that quoted from an early scholiast, Vy^ri, who 
says it includes the Sankhjras, the S&bdikas, or logicians, and the 
Yeddntis, or the three chief philosophical schools, the Saivas, the naked 
ascetics, or Nagnas, and the Bauddlias, all, in short, who do not regard 
the authority of the Vedas as infallible and divine, and who draw from 
them doctrines which tend to set aside the necessity of mere formal 
ceremonies, — and this, in fact, appears to be the main object of all 
the edicts, whether on the rocks or on the pillars,— the exaltation over 
all ceremonial practices, over a religion of rites, of the observance of 
moral obligations; the enjoining in preference to the sacrifice of animals, 
obedience to parents, affection for children, friends^ and dependants, 
reverence for elders, Sramans and Brahmans, universal benevolence, 
and unreserved toleration. These are evidently the principal objects 
of Baja Piyadasi’s enactments, and are no more compatible with 
exclusive Buddhism than with exclusive Brahmanism. They cannot be 
regarded as wholly peculiar to either, although it is Very possible that 
like the same doctrines plentifully scattered through the Sdnti and, 
Anusdsana Parvas of the Mahabharata, they may have been suggested 
by the teaching of the early Buddhists, and originated in an attempt to 
effect a sort of compromise between the two religions before any active 
hostility had commenced, while the Brahmanism of the Vedas was 
yet in the ascendancy, although Buddhism was beginning to assail 
its pretensions to exclusive predominance. It is remarked by M. 
Burnouf, that in the early Buddhist writings, very little difference 
appears between the Buddhists and Brahmans, and Buddha is often 
described as followed by a crowd of Brahmans as well as Bhikhus 
and Sramans. The edicts may be taken as historical evidence that 
Buddhism was not yet fully established, and that Piyadasi was desi- 
rous of keeping peace between it and its predecessor by inculcating 
social duties and universal toleration in place of either ritual or dogma. 
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An argument in farour of the Buddhist character of the inscrip- 
tions has been deduced from the asserted identity of the Raja Piya- 
dasi with Asoka^ the grandson of Chandragupta^ Rsys; of Ma- 
gadha^ and with the latter’s conversion to Buddhism according to 
Buddhist tradition^ and his munificent patronage of its professors, and 
construction of innumerable monasteries, temples, Sthfipas, and columns 
in its honour. The identification rests upon a passage in the Dipa- 
wanso, a work of rather doubtful character, being supposed by Mr. 
Tumour to be properly termed Mahdwanso; — although not the same as 
that which he translated. He conceives it to be older than the Maha- 
w^nso of Buddhaghosha, but it is not of a very remote antiquity, as 
it comes down to the end of the reign of Mahasena of Ceylon, a.d. 302, 
being a work of the fourth century. Mr. Tumour had but one copy 
of it, which was procured from Ava, in a very imperfect condition. 
As far as it can be received as authority, it no doubt is warrant for the 
identification, — stating that Piyadassano, (better Pali than Piyadasi) 
was inaugurated 218 years after the death of Buddha : at his inau- 
guration many preternatural manifestations took place. The date 
here assigned to Piyadassano’s inauguration is the same as that which 
is specified as the date of the inauguration of Asoka, and therefore 
leaves no doubt of the intention of the writer. Other circumstances 
are related in connexion with this passage, which are told of Asoka by 
name, — ^as his being the son of Biudusdro, and grandson of Chanda- 
gutto, his government of Ujjayin before he succeeded to the throne of 
Pdtaliputra, and his begetting Mahindo, who became a great saint, and 
carried Buddhism into Ceylon, the main object of the Dipawanso 
being, according to Mr. Tumour, the record of the succession of Budd- 
hist teachers, in* which, he says, it is full of chronological mis* 
takes. W ithout withholding all assent" from the application of the name 
Piyadassano — Sans. Priyadarsana, of kind or agreeable appearance, to 
Asoka, — it seems very inexplicable why, in none of the inscriptions, 
his own appellation, Asoka, or Dharmasoka, should ever be men- 
tioned. In no one of the rock or pillar inscriptions is there the 
slightest trace of such a name as Asoka. There is no reason, as far 
as we are aware, why an Indian prince, whether Buddhist or Brah- 
manical, should prefer an alias to his proper denomination, and the 
practice of all later times is opposed to such a peculiarity. In the 
numerous inscriptions found in other parts of India, the names of the 
Princes, and very commonly of their ancestors for several generations, 
are recorded, and we may be reasonably enough surprised that in this 
instauce alone, an epithet should have supplanted a name, — for 
that Piyadasi is not a proper name, but an epithet, we not only infet 

R 2 
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from its literal signification, but we know it to be so from its being, 
according to Mr. Tumour, the title of one of the twenty-four 
Buddhas in the Dipawanso. We find it also to have been applied to 
one other prince at least, who was a different person from Asoka. 
Sii-darsana, which is much the same thing, or good-looking, is a very 
common name for Hindu princes, — but we have a Piyadasano— or 
in the Mtlgadhi form, Piyadasane — in the Kalpa Sfitra, one of the 
scriptural authorities of the Jains, of which a translation by the Rev* 
Mr. Stevenson, has been lately published by the Translation Com- 
mittee. The term Piyadasane, which he renders, lovely to behold, is 
there applied to the Raja Siddhdrtha, sovereign of Kundagrdma, and 
putative father of Mahdvira, the last Jain Tirthankara, who, according 
to the Jains, was the preceptor of the Buddha Gautama. The same 
prince also bears the title of Devanupiya, — the beloved of the Gods 
— so that neither of these epithets is exclusively restricted to Asoka, 
even if they were ever applied to him. 

That they wore so applied is rendered doubtful by chronological 
difficulties, of which it is not easy to dispose: Piyadasi appears to 
have lived, either at the same time with, or subsequent to, Antiochus. 
Could this have been the case if he was Asoka? For the determination 
of this question, we must investigate the date at which the two princes 
flourished, as far as the materials which are available will permit. 

The first point to be adjusted is, which Antiochus is referred to. 
There are several of the name amongst the kings of the Seleucidan 
dynasty, whose sway commencing in Syria, extended at various times, 
in the early periods of their history, through Persia to the confines of 
India. Of these, the two first, Antiochus Soter and Antiochus Theos, 
were too much taken up with occurrences in Greece and in the west 
of Asia, to maintain any intimate connexion with India, and it is not 
until the time of Antiochus the Great, the fifth Seleucidan monarch, 
that we have any positive indication of an intercourse between India 
and Syria. It is recorded of this prince that he invaded India, and 
formed an alliance with its sovereign, named by the Greek writers, 
Sophagasenas, in the first member of which it requires the etymological 
courage of a Wilford to discover Asoka. The late Augustus Schlegel 
conjectured the Greek name to represent the Sanskrit, Saubhdgya sena, 
he whose army is attended by prosperity; but we have no such prince 
in Hindu tradition, and it could scarcely have been a synonyme of 
Asoia, the literal sense of which is, ho who has no sorrow. Neither 
is Sophagasenas more like Piyadasi, and so far therefore we derive no 
assistance as to the identification of Antiochus. Still, with reference 
to the fdets, and to the allusion to his victorious progress, which 
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Tablet XIII. seems to contain^ we can scarcely doubt that he was the 
person intended, and that the Antiochus of the inscription is Antiochus 
the Great, who ascended the throne, d.c. 223, and was killed, b.c. 
187. The date of his eastern expedition is from b.c. 212 to B.c. 205. 

There is, however, an obvious difficulty in the way of the identifi- 
cation from the names of the princes which are found in connexion with 
that of Antiochus, and which the thirteenth Tablet appears to recapitu- 
late as those of contemporary princes, — subjugated, if the conjectural 
interpretation be correct, by Antiochus. With respect to one of them, 
Ptolemy, this is allowable, for Antiochus the Great engaged in war 
with Ptolemy Philopator^ the fourth king of Egypt, with various 
success, and concluded peace with him before he undertook his ex- 
pedition to Bactria and India. Ho therefore was contemporary with 
Antiochus the Great. It is, however, to be recollected that Ptolemy 
Philopator was preceded by three other princes of the same name, 
Ptolemy Soter, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Ptolemy Euergetes, — ex- 
tending through a period of rather more than a century, or from b.c. 
323 to B.C. 221. These princes were frequently engaged in hosti- 
lities with the Seleucidan kings of Syria, and we cannot therefore 
positively determine which of them is referred to in the inscription. 
The long continuance of tlio same name, however, among the kings, 
of Egypt, as it was retained until the Roman conquest, no doubt 
made it familianr throughout the East, and we need not be surprised 
to find it at Kapur di Giri or Girnar. 

The same circumstance will not account for the insertion of the 
name of Mako, probably Magsis, for although there was such a prince, 
he was far removed from India, and of no particular celebrity. Magas 
was made ruler of Gyrene by his father-in-law, Ptolemy Soter, the first 
Greek king of Egypt, about b.c. 308. He had a long reign of fifty 
years, to d.c. 258. He was not therefore contemporary with Antio- 
chus the Great, dying thirty-five years before that prince’s accession. 
He was connected with Antiochus Soter, having married his daughter, 
and entered into an alliance with him against Ptolemy Philadelphus, — 
and this association with the names of Antiochus and Ptolemy, gene- 
rally but not accurately known, may have led to his being enumerated 
with the two other princes of the same designation, Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, and Antiochus the Great. There was a Magas also, the 
brother of Philopator, but he is of no historical note, and was put to 
death by his brother in the beginning of his reign. The aUusion is 
therefore, no doubt to the Magas of Gyrene. 

It is impossible to explain the juxta-position of the other two 
names, Antigonus and Alexander, upon any principle of chronological 
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computation^ although we can easily comprehend how the names were 
familiarly known. That of Alexander the Great must of course have 
left a durable impression, but he is antecedent to any of his generals 
who made themselves kings after his death. It is very unlikely that 
his son Alexander, who was not born till after his death, and from the 
age of three years was brought up in Macedonia, where he was mur- 
dered when only twelve years old, should be the person intended, 
and a greater probability would attach to an Alexander who was 
Satrap of Persia in the beginning of the reign of Antiochus the Great, 
and rebelled against him. He was defeated and killed, b.c. 223. So 
far therefore we have an Alexander contemporary with Antiochus, if 
that be thought essential; but it seems more likely that here as in 
the case of Magas, the concurrence of names is no evidence of synchro- 
nism, and arises from the name being familiarly known without any 
exact knowledge of the persons by whom they were borne. 

Such seems to be the case also with respect to Antigonus. The 
most celebrated of the name, Alexander’s general who succeeded to 
the sovereignty of Phrygia and Lycia, extended his authority to 
the East by the defeat and death of Eumenes, and his name may thus 
have become known in India, although the scene of his victories over 
his rival was somewhat remote from the* frontier, or in Persia and 
Media. The latter portions of his career were confined to Asia Minor 
and Greece, and he was killed b.c. 301. He was conTtemporary with 
the first Ptolemy but not with Antiochus, having been killed twenty 
years before the accession of Antiochus Soter. We have another 
Antigonus, the grandson of the preceding, who was contemporary with 
Antiochus Soter, but his life was spent in Macedonia, and Greece, and 
it is not likely therefore that any thing should have been known of 
him in India. It can only bo the first Antigonus whose designation 
reached an Indian prince, and the mention of him in conjunction 
with Ptolemy, Antiochus, Magas, and Alexander, shows clearly that 
the chronology of the inscription was utterly at fault if it intended to 
assign a contemporary existence to princes who were scattered 
through, at least, an interval of a century. We must look, therefore, 
not to dates, but to the notoriety of the names, and the probability of 
their having become known in India, for the identification of the 
persons intended. Under this view, I should refer Alexander to 
‘ Alexander the Great, Antigonus to his successor, Magas to the son- 
in-law of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ptolemy to either or all of the 
four first princes of Eg3rpt, and Antiochus to the only one of the 
numberj who we know from classical record did visit India, and who 
from the purport of the inscriptions we may infer was known there 
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personally^— -Antiochus the Great. In this eaee we obtain for the 4ate 
of the inscriptions some period subsequent to b.c. 205, at which it 
seems very unlikely that Asoka was living. 

There is an entire accordance between the Brahmans and the 
Buddhists as to the descent of Asoka. The series of princes in the 
Purdnas and in the Mahawanso are manifestly the same, and wore 
both derived probably from a common source, the lists of the bards, 
or professional chroniclers, to whom the preservation of historical 
traditions was consigned. Asoka, accordiug to both was the son of 
Bindusdro (called in one Girnar inscription, Pushpagupta) the son of 
Chandragupta, and there is no reasonable ground for questioning the 
identity of Chandragupta, or Chandagutta, with the Sandrocoptos 
or Sandrocottos of the Greeks, the ally of Seleucus Nicator, b.c. 305. 
According to the Vayu Parana, Chandragupta reigned twenty- 
four years, and his successor twenty-five. Some of the Buddhist 
authorities assign thirty-four years to the first, but the Attakatthd, 
in a passage, the reading of which Mr. Tumour prefers, agrees 
with the Parana'. To Bindusdro, twenty-eight years are assigned, 
which makes an interval of fifty-two years between the accessions 
of Chandragupta and Asoka. How much of Chandragupta’s reign 
preceded his alliance with Seleucus, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. As far as we can trust to Justin, he was personally known 
to Alexander, although not then reigning; and it appears gene- 
rally from classical authority, that he attained sovereignty not long 
after Alexander s invasion. If we deduct five years from that event^ 
we shall place the beginning of Chandragupta’s reign about b.c. 318; 
and that of Asoka’s will consequently commence about b.c. 266. He 
reigned, according to one authority twenty-six years, and to another 
thirty-seven years; if we admit the longer period he will have died 
229 B.C., or seventeen years before Antiochus the Great engaged in 
his Eastern warfare, twenty years at least before the supposed alliance 
with him could have taken place. If wo are to class the inscriptions 
in the order of their succession, which however is not exactly the case, 
we should have to place the alliance of Piyadasi with Antiochus 
still earlier. It is alluded to for instance in the Second Tablet, 
whilst the Third Tablet is dated in the twelfth year of his reign, 
or B.C. (266 — 12) =254, which is forty-two years earlier than the date 
of the commencement of the expedition of Antiochus to the East. 
Of course the formation of the alliance would have fallen within the 
limits of the reign of Asoka, some years prior to his decease, and in 


1 Jounud Asiatio Society, Bengal, vi., 725, note. 
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proportion as it approached the beginning of his reign, the distance 
between the probable date of the alliance and the existence of Asoka 
is enhanced. To obviate the chronological difficulty it has been sug^ 
gested that the Antiochus alluded to is not Antiochus Magnus, but 
Antiocbus Theos, who reigned from b.c. 261 to b.c. 246, and who 
would therefore be contemporary with Asoka. This is no doubt true, 
but as intimated above, historical events are opposed to the main- 
tenance of any friendly connexion between the princes of India and 
Syria during the reign of Antiochus Theos. At its very commence- 
ment he was involved in hostilities with the King of Egypt; the war 
continued during the greater portion of his reign, and amongst its 
results, were the neglect and loss of tho Eastern provinces. Media 
and Bactria became independent principalities, and their geographical, 
as well as political position must have completely intercepted all com- 
munication between India and Western Asia. It is very unlikely 
that an Indian sovereign would have promulgated any alliance with 
the enemy of his imniediatei neighbours, and we should rather look for 
the names of Arsaces or Theodotus in his edicts, than that of An- 
tiochus Theos. We cannot, therefore, upon historical grounds admit 
the identity of the Antiochus of the inscriptions with Antiochus 
Theos, any more than we can recognize an alliance between Asoka 
and Antiochus Magnus, as chronologically probable upon such pre- 
mises as we derive from classical Pauranic, and partly Buddhist 
data. 

If, indeed, we are guided solely by the latter, we shall render the 
synchronism of the two princes still more impossible. According to the 
Dipawanso and Mabdwanso, Dharmasoka was inaugurated two hundred 
and eighteen years after the death of Buddha; his inauguration took 
place four years after his accession, and we place the latter therefore 
two hundred and fourteen years after the Nirvan of Gautama. The 
date of this event was b.c. 543, and 543 — 214=b.c. 329, and Asoka, 
therefore, ascended the throne, according to the Buddhists, before the 
invasion, not of Antiochus, but of Alexander the Great. This how- 
ever must be wrong, and Mr. Tumour acknowledges that the chro- 
nology of the Buddhist chronicles is here at fault; he makes the error 
amount to about sixty years, and conceives that it was an intentional 
vitiation of the chronology: with what purpose he has not explained. 
It is enough for us to determine that Asoka cannot have been the 
cotemporary of Antiochus the Great, according to the chronology 
either of Brahman or Buddhist. That Piyadasi was the cotemporary 
of Antiochus, or even posterior to him, is evident from the inscription, 
and therefore Piyadasi and Asotfk are not one and the same person. 
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That Asoka became a convert to Buddhism after commencing bis 
reign as a sanguinary tyrant^ may or may not be true: we have only 
the assertions of the Buddhists for the fact. But allowing it to be 
trooj if Asoka was not the author of the edicts in question^ no in- 
ference of their Buddhist character can be drawn from his conversion 
to the faith of Buddha, and the uncertain evidence afforded by their 
language is not rendered less equivocal by any positive proof of their 
having been promulgated by a prince who was a zealous patron of 
the doctrines of S^kyasinha. 

But who then was Piyadasl, the beloved of the gods? This is a 
question not easily answered. The term is evidently an epithet applied 
to more than one individual, and not the proper designation of any one 
person exclusively. We have no such name in any of the Brahmanical 
traditions, and find it in the Buddhist, as indicating a sovereign prince, 
to whom it could not have been applied consistently with chrono- 
logical data, upon the authority of a work of the fourth century of 
our era. That any uncertainty with regard to its appropriation 
should exist, seems very incompatible with the extent of the domi- 
nions ruled over by the prince of the inscriptions, as far as we are to 
infer, from the sites in which they are found, as Onzerat, Cuttack, 
Behar, Delhi, and the Punjab. A monarch, to whom all India, except 
the extreme south, was subject, must surely have left some more posi- 
tive trace of hiq existence than a mere epithet, complimentary to his 
good looks, and shared with many others of equally pleasing appear- 
ance. That such almost universal sovereignty in India was ever 
exercised by a single prince is extremely improbable, and it is unde- 
niable from the evidence of the inscriptions themselves, that they have 
not been sculptured, in the situations in which they occur, cotem- 
poraneously with the year of any individual reign. Thus, in all 
the rock inscriptions, the third and fourth edicts are said to be 
issued in the twelfth year of Piyadasi's inauguration; the fifth and 
eighth, in the tenth year; the two later edicts in point of time 
taking precedence of the two earlier, in the order of inscription — 
an utter impossibility. We can only infer, therefore, that they wore 
simultaneously inscribed. Mr. Prinsep states, that it is so specified in 
the Fourteenth Tablet, but I am unable to understand the passage in 
that sense. That it was the case however is obvious, from the in- 
verted order of the dates, and from the uniform appearance of the 
inscriptions. The whole must have been cut, therefore, at some sub- 
sequent period to the latest of the dates. How long subsequent, is 
another question of impossible solution; but it is very improbable that 
the rocks of Onzerat, Dhauli, and Kifiur di Oiri, were all engraved at 
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the same time. The operation must have been spread over some 
years^ and it is not unlikely that it was subsequent to the date of 
their reputed author, if he ever had a real existence. It seemsj 
however, not improbable, that the rulers of the several countries 
or influential religious persons adopted the shadow of a name, to 
give authority to the promulgation of edicts intended to reform the 
immoral practices of the people, and for that purpose repeated 
documents which had acquired popular celebrity in some particular 
locality not yet ascertained. 

An indisputable inference is also to be drawn from .an assertion 
of the inscriptions themselves against their homogeneous character. 
Either those prior to the twelfth year of Piyadasi’s accession, or 
those subsequent to it, and extending to the twenty-seventh, cannot 
be Buddhist, for the latter declares that an edict issued in the 
twelfth year of Piyadasi’s reign, was caused to be destroyed as being 
a sinful obstruction of the increase of Dharma, or as Mr. Prinsep 
renders it, — from the Raja's regarding his former religion as sin, — 
Inscription of the Eastern compartment of the Delhi Ldt. If the 
translation is correct, and in substance it seems to be so, there are 
two sets of opposing doctrines in the inscriptions, and of course 
both cannot be Buddhist. Mr. Prinsep comes to the conclusion that 
the Buddhist account of the date of Asoka’s conversion, the fourth 
year of his reign, is erroneous, and that he could not have changed his 
creed until after his twelfth year. Then it follows that most, if not all 
the Rock inscriptions are not Buddhist, for the only dates specified 
are the tenth and twelfth years. Those on the L^ts appear to be all 
of the twenty-seventh year. If, however, those of the earlier dates 
are not Buddhist, neither are those of the later, " for there is no 
essential diflference in their purport. They all enforce the preference 
of moral to ceremonial observances, and often employ the very 
same phraseology. We can only reconcile the contradiction by sup- 
posing the language of the Ldt inscription to be misinterpreted, — and 
we must then feel how unsafe it is to come to any confident conclusion 
upon premises so insecure as the imperfect rendering of the very 
obscure expressions of the original inscriptions. 

From these considerations, I have been compelled to withhold my 
unqualified assent to the confident opinions that have been entertained 
respecting the object and origin of the inscriptions. Without denying 
the possibility of their being intended to disseminate Buddhism, and 
their emanating from the Maurya prince Asoka, there are difficulties 
in the way of both conclusions, which, to say the least, render such an 
attributioii extremely uncertainfil The inscriptions still require to bo 
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interpreted by some person who is at once a iLuiough Sanskrit and 
Pali scholar, and possibly they still require to be re-examinod and 
transcribed: at any rate, such is indisputably the case with the Kapur 
di Oiri inscription. And until we have readings and translations on 
which we can implicitly rely, it will be prudent to refrain from substi- 
tuting positiveness for possibility. 

In coming to this conclusion, nothing can be farther from my in- 
tention than to undervalue what has been attempted and accom- 
plished. Infinite care and labour have been bestowed upon the 
transcription of the inscriptions, as far as circumstances have per- 
mitted; and at Oimar in particular, whatever anomalies and obscu- 
rities occur, must be chargeable to the carelessness and ignorance of 
the sculptor, as we cannot question our being in possession of most 
faithful copies, after the able exertions of Wilson, Postans, Jacob, and 
Westergaard. Dhauli and Kapur di Giri have not yet been examined 
under equal advantages. 

With regard also to the translations which we owe to the 
learning and ingenuity of the late James Prinsep, we must remember, 
that they were the first attempts to convey a knowledge of the pur- 
port of documents iu a new character and unknown language; and 
that copies of the L4t inscription had been published for many years, 
but had baffled the application of the most eminent scholars, and had 
remained undeoyphered until James Prinsep discovered their real 
nature, and rendered them readable by bis successors, without which 
they would probably have continued to the present day as unintel- 
ligible as ever. Whatever may be objected also to particular pas- 
sages, the substance of the inscriptions is no doubt correctly translated, 
and whether it justifies the conclusions which the translator has drawn, 
is fair matter for discussion. Its incorrectness, even if established, 
will not invalidate his claims to our acknowledgment and admiration 
for what he has accomplished with unequalled labour, incomparable 
ingenuity, and unrivalled success. 
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Art, VI.— 7IS^ Pehh( Coins of the early Mohammedan Arabs. 
By Edward Thomas, Esq., Bengal Cml Service. 

[Presented June 2, 1849.] 

It but rarely occurs amid the often dry details of Numismatic 
inquiries that we meet with a subject combining such varied claims 
upon the attention of so many distinct classes of archaeologists, as 
that now about to be brought under the notice of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

This may be freely said, in regard to the numerous points of in- 
terest, which will be seen, severally in their turn, to "afford matter 
worthy of the consideration of the general antiquary, the local 
historian, the philologer, the palaaographer, and the medallist. In 
respect also to the attraction of intrinsic novelty, the specific inves- 
tigation it is sought to illustrate in the following essay, will be 
found to merit this distinction in a high degree; the ground being not 
only comparatively unbroken, but possessing the additional pecu- 
liarity, that the first plough has only recently penetrated its surface, 
inasmuch as six years ago, the European world knew not the signi- 
fication of the characters in which the legends on the first Arab 
Dirhems are expressed. For the solution of this enigma we are 
indebted to the acuteness of Professor Olshausen of Kiel, who, in a 
comprehensive Memoir on the Pehlvi Legends on Sassanian Coins', 
has set forth the circumstances attending the original identification, 
as well as the general results of his subsequent studies in the same 
department. In concluding his review of the various classes of Sassa- 
nian medals that had come under his cognisance, the learned Professor 
expresses a hope that the avowedly ample contents of our Loudon 
Cabinets — to which he himself had had a most incomplete access 
by means only of occasional casts and engravings — ^might be subjected 
to a deliberate scrutiny, and the results made known to the anti- 
quarian public: the desire of fulfilling this object has led to the 
examination of these monuments, the details of which it is now pro- 
posed to lay before you. 

It may not be generally known to the broad majority of English 

^ Die Pehlwie Legenden, &c. This Memoir has been translated^ under the 
auspices of Professor Wilson, and published in the London Numismatic Chronicle 
for 1848, vol, ix. 

VOL, XII. S 
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readers^ that Oriental Numismatists have for some time post been 
able to appropriate with a fair degree of confidence, a comparatively 
complete series of medals of the earlier Sassanian period of the 
Persian monarchy^, and a sufficiently obvious commencement of the 
suite of 'pure Mohammedan money of the same kingdom, the latter 
being distinguished by their Kufie inscriptions, and having reference 
to years closely following that marked epoch in the history of the 
Arabian coinage, a.h. 76, when the Khalif Abdalmalik first regulated 
the device and superscriptions of tho currency of his dominions, with 
a view to satisfy the newly raised scruples of the professedly more 
orthodox disciples of the creed of Mohammed. For some years after 
the definite identification of the chief features of either of these classes 
of medals, it remained a matter of regret to those devoting themselves 
to such studies, that though in possession of numerous well-executed 
specimens of the various coinages, seemingly forming the intermediate 
links required to connect the one with the other, the alphabet in 
which their legends were expressed continued to defy decipherment. 
An important advance in the elucidation of the general subject was 

1 De Sacy, M^moires sur diverses Antiquit^s de la Perse, Paris, 1793: Sir 
W. Ouseley, Observations on some Medals and Oems, &c., London, 1801 : Ker 
Porter, Travels, London, 1821 : A. de Longperier, Sur Ics Medailles de la Dynastie 
Sassanidc, Paris, 1840. Tho humility of M. De Longperier*s prefatory address 
and the limited results he professed to achieve, secure him from any severe criti- 
cism ; but my readers have a right to demand that in citing his work I ^ould 
point out so much of its deficiency os concerns the subject to which this paper is 
devoted. This is happily confined to the concluding portion of his undertaking, or 
the five coins in PI. xii., which terminate his work; these, as has been sufficiently 
shown by Olshausen, are without exception erroneously interpreted. The reading 
of Nos. 69 and 70, Sarparaz,’* [properly .dvfnart, see the 6th Gh)vemor, in/rd,] 
is marked by a note of interrogation, which sufiiciently indicates that it was founded 
on a mere conjecture; but the decipherment of No. 79 is given without any such 
evidence of doubt, and yet when examined, instead of admitting of interpretation 
08 retrograde ” Pehlvf referable to the Queen *^Azermi’* Dokht, the legend 
is found to be couched in very intelligible Kufie, and to convey the name of Hdmf. 
The same character on a similar coin had already been correctly read by that sound 
and accredited Numismatist Professor Fmehn, and published in the Journal 
Asiatique of Paris, long previous to the appearance of the Essai Sur les MSdailles 
de la Dynastie Sassanide, (1824, tom. iv., p. 335.) That the memoir which con- 
tained the notice of this coin should have escaped M. De Longperier’s eye is the 
more singular, as it is not only accompanied by a plate, which might well have 
attracted attention, but in itself entered into a controversy upon the author’ll inters 
pretation of a Fire-Worship coin, which M. De Sacy, M. De L.’s acknowledged 
guide, bad called in question. Professor Frsehn's paper likewise put forth an 

approximafe solution of the Kufie legend of M. de Longperier’s No, 73 
which tjhe latter author imagined might possibly be read as Roustam.** 
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vtatiie by Ptdfessor Fraehiii of St. Petersburg', who,, though able to 
examine the question solely through the medium of the Kufic names 
to be found on certain Pehlvi medals, availed himself to the fullest 
extent of the scattered notices in Arab authors having reference to 
such matters, which, combined with the tests afforded by the coins 
themselves, enabled him to allocate in a most decisive manner that 
particular class of the bUingtml Pehlvi-Kufic Coins, which necessarily 
preceded the rejection of the first, and the exclusive adoption of the 
last of these systems of writing. It was thus determined that the 
celebrated Hejaj bin Yiisaf, who was known to have been officially 
instrumental in the remodelment of Abdalmalik’s coinage, was one of 
the earliest if not the first, who had deviated from the previous prac- 
tice so far as to have his name inscribed on the Pehlvi fire-worship 
coins, the descendants of the ancient Sassanian type, in the recently 
invented % but now recognised religious alphabet of Mohammedanism. 
The publication of the Arabic text and translation of Makrisi’s His- 
tory of the Arab Coinage % had long ago made known the fact, that 
the Arabs had, in the first spread of their Eastern conquest, retained 
unaltered the typical characteristics of the money found current in 
their newly acquired Persian provinces, as they in like manner 
have since ^ been found to have continued to use with equal religious 
unreserve, the Greek coins of the Syrian dependencies wrested from 
the Byzantine emperors. These items, however, may be said to have 
constituted the extent of our knowledge of the subject, as the purely 
numismatic portion of the inquiry presented nothing but an absolute 
blank; materials in ample profusion were available, but the power of 
using them was, altogether wanting, until in 1843 the success of 
Dr. Olshausens investigations enabled him to prove most distinctly 
that the characters inscribed on the early Arab (or as he has named 
them, the Arabico-Khusrfi) coins, as well as those on many other prior 


^ Jgarnal Asiatique, Paris, tom. iv., 1824, and elsewhere. 

s See Introduction to Ibn Khallikan, O. T. F. pp. xv, xvi, &e. : Klaproth, 
Aperpu de I'Origine des Diverses Ecritures de TAncien Mon^, Paris, 1832, p. 82. 
See also De Sacy, Sur PHistoire de PEcriture chez les Arabea du Hedjaz : Journal 
Asiatique, 1827]; and MarcePs Falceographie Arabe, Paris, 1828, p. 7. liindbetg 
likewise has some good remarks upon the subject, among the rest, D'apr&s ce 
que rapportent les historiens, il fant prdsumer, quo le caractere cufique doit son 
origins k Pancien Syriaque ou Estnuighdlo et au Persan Pehlwi. Les compa- 
raisonci, qu'ont faites M. Adler aveo Pderiture Estranghdlo et M. Kopp aveo 
Pdcriture Pehlwi semblent mettre la chose en Evidence.” Lindberg, Lettre, 
p. 36. Copenhagen, 1830, 

* *A1 Makrizi, Historia Monetfe Arabicoe, ed. O. G. Tychsen, Roatok, 1787* 

* M. De Saulcy, Journal Asiatique, tom. vii., 1839, pp. 404 — 502-4, &c. 
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and subsequent subdivisions of the later Sassanion ooiuageS|i ursteshb* 
stantially identical with the original elements of the . alphabet nom* 
municated to M. Anquetil du Perron by the Parsis of Bombay 
In regard to the language conveyed, it was found to differ but littla 
from the modern Persian, though clearly subject in itself to exten* 
sive incidental modifications, and to the usual local and provincial 
variations. 

Before proceeding to the details, which demand in some respects 
* minute attention, it may be useful to note briefly the more prominent 
points of interest peculiar to the different aspects of the entire subject 
comprehended in the full Numismatic History of Persia and its depen* 
dencies for the century preceding the introduction of Kufle legends, 
so as in some measure to exemplify the grounds [upon which is based 
the claim previously made upon the attention of the severally specifled 
classes of antiquarian students. 

1. To the casual admirer of arcboeological investigations, we would 
observe that the present subject possesses a peculiar title to consi-^ 
deration in the circumstance, that the medals, which supply the 
groundwork of the various collateral inquiries elucidatoiy of the main 
question, illustrate the purely initial progress of Mohammedanism 
over a tract of country, whence its subsequent institutions derived 
much of their peculiarity of tone and spirit, and in which much of the 
usually called Ara6 civilization had its origin*. In other lands the 
followers of Isldm conquered kingdoms and provinces: here alone, 
they acquired an empire in its complete integrity; here, they found 
themselves sole possessors of the once bright glories of the successors 
of Darius*, and near the formerly proud metropolis of the Khusrds, 
rose but at a brief interval the future centre of the Moslim world*. 

^ I Anquetil, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1721. See also remarks on the PelilW 
Alphabet, hy M. Rask, Journal Asiatique, t. ii., p. 143; and MUller*s invaluable 
Eissai. Bur la langue Pehlvie, Journal Asiatique, t. vii., 3e ^Series, (a.d. 1839*) 
Major Rawlinson has also many scattered criticisms on the Sassaniai^^ehlvi 
Aljdiabet, Journal Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. X. 

* A single quotation such as the following speaks sufficiently to this:— 

Tarikh Guzidah, MS. E.I.H. No.' 180. 

Ardeshir Bdbegdn, the founder of the Sassanian Dynasty, cliumed descent 
horn as well as the kingdom of Darius. 

, * Baghdad was founded a.ii. 146. Madain is at the distance ef qua 
meebiUfa from Baghdad.** Istskbri, Ouseley, p. 60. 
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Beferring' to the importance attributed to thie conquest hj the early 
warriors^ of ttie faith themselyeiE^ it may be seen from their own 
sboirilig^ how highly they estimated the yalue of their once unhoped- 
for suceessi eyen as contrasted with the nearly simultaneous progress 
of their arms oyer the Eastern dependencies of the Byzantine Greeks, 
which has naturally receiyed so much larger a share of notice from our 
western authors. 

It is also in itself an inyestigation of more than usual interest to 
trace the first efforts at the establishment of a regular monetary* 
qrstem by a race, who subsequently attached such exaggerated im- 
portance to the right to coin, and used the means therewith asso- 
ciated in their finer shades and more minute distinctions, to indicate, 
not only the simple possession of supreme power-— whether spiritual 
or temporal — ^but to express by the relatiye position occupied by 
the names of each, the proportional estimation pertaining seyerally 
to the issuing authority, to his hierarchical, as well as to his feodal 
lord. 

Often, this instrument in the hands of the ruling power was made 
the yehicle wherel^ to announce intentions or proclaim accomplished 
facts, and the current coin of the empire conyeyed to the compre- 
hension of the scattered races who bowed to Moslim sway, the official 
recognition of an heir apparent, or the reminiscent boost of the latest 
yictory. The Jdint system of the Mohammedans likewise, in its 
elaboration in reference to religious tenets, eyentually extended much 
beyond the accustomed setting forth of the chief and received profes- 
sions of the creed, and progressed occasionally to the definition of the 
sectarian diyision which preyailed in the land wherein the coin 
receiyed its stamp. 

The first adyance in the scale of Arabian adaptiye coinage, to 
which the present paper is more expressly deyoted, presents us 
with some examples of the names of the yery Companions ” of the 
Prophet, and more at large with the designations of the immediate 
associates and successors of these notable men: as the pieces, upon 
which these names are inscribed, usually convey in full, both the 
record of their own year of issued and their place of mintage, they are 

^ Witness Omar's anxiety regarding the result of the battle of Eadesia, 
(Priee^ I.) and the so entitled ** Victory of Victories *' of Nehavend, &c. 

* The record^ year of issue, though true in itself, is not always to be relied 
on in its bearing upon the[ individual whose name appears on the opposite surface 
of the coin, as in those early days of mint arrangement, the name of a governor 
was often retained on the coins of succeeding year^ after his actual decease, so 
tlmt if is occasionally unsafe to quote the later dates of a govemoris CoinagOi 
though the initial epochs may be token as fully trustworthy. 
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most intimately identifiable witb tbe eximt history of the dajr/ and in 
these medal! io monuments we trace with a but recently recovered 
power of intelligence, the earliest reference to the foreign homes» the 
adopted cities, or the newly-founded capitals of the children of tbe 
Desert — in efiect, from the unquestionable contributions tendered by 
the coins themselves, in the writing now again legible on their sur« 
faces, we are in a position to illustrate from a previously almost 
despaired of source, many curious coincidences in the early location 
* of tho Moslim Arabs in Persia, as well as perhaps more fully many 
acceptable details concerning the progressional advances in the general 
scheme of their curiously organised body-politic. 

It is a distinction peculiar to the class of money which now occu- 
pies our attention, that we find in their legends n9t alone the single 
title of one Supreme Ruler, but definite indications of the distribution 
of the executive power, in the perpetuation of tho names of most of 
the eminent men who shared the glory of the first firm establishment 
of that remarkable success, the consolidated empire of tho early fol- 
lowers of Mohammed. In the Numismatic records of the troublous 
years from a.h. 43 to 72 * we can distinguish tbe predominance of 
this or that faction, as shown in the impress of the names of the chief 
disputants, or those of their recognised lieutenants, till we see the 
whole Mohammedan world brought safely under the single sceptre of 
Abdalmalik at the period last cited. So also, retracing our steps for 
the moment, we can associate from the concurrent signs and tokens 
displayed by the coinage, many of the successive phases in tho advance 
of the principles of civil government, as passing from the simple 
elective acts^ which usually placed the first Vicars of the Prophet at 
the head of the votaries of Isldm, exemplified in the contentment 
of the presiding authority to confirm the circulating medium of the 
country upon the basis of an adherence to existing types and a reten- 
tion of even previous legends — and in his failure to take advantage of 
the elsewhere-valued kingly privilege of signalising the possession of 
power by the issue of a coinage peculiarly his own. We must pass 
in silence over the next step towards formal monarchy, evinced in the 
recognition of the hereditary tenure of the Khilafat undor Moavia in 
A.H. 60, of which we are at present unable to cite any collateral 
medallic evidence, and proceed onwards to refer to the numismatic 
illustration of the growing tendency to concentrate all honour in a 
single absolute master, afforded by tbe superscription of the Arabian 
Khalif Abdallah Zobeir's name, in the place of that of the admi-r 

> Ockley, 474, 479. (Bohn’s edit.) > Ookley, 141. 271. 987. 346. 

• OeWey, 377. 
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offieer^ on the provincial coinage; a practice^ in one instanoo 
within our rcach^ seen to have been imitated by his successful rival 
Abdalmalik (Coin No. 45^ a.h. 75.) About this date, in consequence 
of the rupture arising out of the allusions to their several creeds, 
vrbich took place between the Khalif and the Byzantine emperor*, 
whose mints had hitherto supplied the entire gold currency of the 
Syro-Arabian dependencies, the various ei^isting systems of the coin- 
ages of the Mohammedan empire were subjected to a comprehensive 
revisionj and as feelings of religion had been the cause of the first* 
reference to the subject, the discussions and controversies which 
eusued resulted in the production of a strictly Mohammedan series 
of dies, whose fields were occupied only by the dull repetition of 
stated texts from the Kordn, with a marginal record of the date and 
place of mintage of the piece to be impressed, unenlivened by any 
notice of mundane names, whether of priest or kiug^. 

II. To the local historian all these latter indications, in their 
various bearings, must of course be valuable, over and above which 
may be cited the material assistance to be derived from our coins, in 
the advancement of a knowledge of the comparative geography of the 
countries to which they refer; demonstrating on the one hand the then 
existing arrangement of the departmental divisions: and on the other, 
the relative importance of the leading provincial cities as exemplified 
by the test of tly^ possession of a mint. Next may be noted the more 
critically useful aid to be derived from the dates furnished by these 
numismatic monuments, which now appear for the first time, in the 
Persian monetary series, illustrated by these convenient records, 
expressed in the readily intelligible shape of a single serial cycle, 
instead as of old,'*referring to the epochs of the accession of each suc- 
ceeding king, the determination of the initial date of whose reign was 
in each case necessarily dependent upon the accurate justification of 
those oi his predecessors. 

III. The philologer may notice that the present series, with its 
associate and dependent classes, not only offers the remarkable instance 
of the use of varieties of what for the present must be assumed to be 
the same tongue, but it also affords the striking example of a nearly 
contemporaneous employment of no less than four distinct sets of lin- 
guistic symbols, if not of four diverse languages. It is true that we 
must not expect, from the limited sentences available, any very com- 
prehensive ohecka upon the comparative philology of the day, still, 
much may be gained from a close and systematic examination of those 

Makrizi, p. 84. 

Fnehn^s Becensio, pp. 6 to 16. 
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materiaU ; and if tbey may be found to offer no other indioatioKi of 
Yalae> they snffice to determine^ when considered in reference to their 
associate mint cities^ the necessary currency of certain languages in 
certain definite countriesj and this too with a degree of precision we 
could scarcely obtain from any other mouhmental sources. 

IV. Those who seek to observe the peculiarities of the older forms 
of Eastern writings may gather from the illustration furnished by the 
coins under revieWi many incidental facts worthy of investigation, 
whether it be to trace on the one hand the marked varieties in the 
forms of the Pehlvi characters in numismatic use among the later 
Sassanians and their Arab conquerors and immediate successors, as 
diverging from the previous alphabet of the earlier monarehs of the 
race of Sassan ; or on the other hand, to examine the distinctions 
introduced into the modern characters, owning the same origin, as 
employed at the present day by the Parsis of Bombay. Turning to 
another set of alphabetical symbols — here may be seen the earliest 
examples of the adoption of Kufic, the sacred alphabet of the Kordn, 
a literal series then only newly invented, but since expressly iden- 
tified with the growth of Mohammedanism and the first efforts at 
polished Arabic literature. Not less does the variety in the forms of 
the Sanskrit, in vogue in the more easterly provinces of Persia at the 
epochs in question, as preserved on one class of Fire-Worship coins, 
claim a passing notice: though it must be confessed, that in the present 
state of our knowledge, little more can be essayed than to compare 
the isolated letters of the longer inscriptions with their apparent equi- 
valents in the proved Devanagari alphabets of neighbouring lands, as 
preparatory to an ultimate elucidation of the purport of the entire 
legends. 

Lastly, some of our medals display connected legends couched 
in characters so new to modern eyes, and so imperfectly associable 
with any known alphabetical system, that, imitating previous com- 
mentators, it would perhaps be wise to avoid any conjecture as to 
their origin or the language they represent. Still, as some remarks 
regarding the local existence and duration of the use of this alphabet 
have suggested themselves as the examination of certain collateral 
series of coins has been proceeded with, I have thought it right to 
annex a few observations on the subject, under a separate head. 

y. To the scientific numismatist enough has been already said to 
advocate the cause of the Arabico-Khusrii series; upon the mere 
collector, who would even mechanically arrange his cabinet, it is 
scarcely requisite to urge the use of the present investigation, which 
diould aid, at least, rightly to fill in a most objectionable and un* 
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seemly gap in tbe medallic sequence of an historically important 
kingdom^ and so unite a serial thread already comparatively complete 
in its prior and subsequent divisions. 

The inquiry into the history of later Fire-Worship coins has ,been 
divided by Professor Olshausen into four distinct sections^ classed 
under the several heads of— 

1. Goins of Tabaristdn. 2. Earliest coins of the Arab governors 
of Persia. 8. Indo-Persio coins of Eastern Irdn. 4. Coins of the last 
Sassanian kings*. 

As the cabinets to which the learned German had access were 
chiefly rich in Tabaristdn coins^ the examination of this suite neces- 
sarily forms the leading subject of his Memoir. The materials now 
availabloi to which attention will be specially directed in the following 
pages^ consist mainly of the numismatic accumulations of Mr. MassoUi 
which^ as might have been anticipated from the locale of their dis- 
covery, prove usually to be the produce of the eastern mints of Persia : 
hence it will be found that the present accessions to the general stock 
excels in the numerical strength of the Khordsdn types^ any pre- 
vious collection of Fire-Worship medals; the deficiency in variety in 
the Masson cabinet has been to a certain extent remedied by the 
free reference I have enjoyed to the collections of the British Mu- 
seum^ Sir H.«Willock^ General Fox^ Mr. Bland^ Mr. Stokes and 
others. 

^ome explanation is due to account for the incomplete form in 
which the present paper is now put forth. But when the subject was 
first entered uppni I was^ I confess^ quite unprepared to encounter the 
numerous subordinate inquiries it proved requisite to master for a 
full and perfect understanding even of that particular section of the 
suite of Persian antiquities to which I then proposed to restrict my 
attention. I was aware from the first that the time at my disposal 
was limited; but I had no idea of the extent and difficulty of the 
ramifications into which so apparently simple an inquiry really ex- 
tended itself; hence I speedily recognised the necessity of reducing 
the more prominent object of my undertaking to such a portion of the 
entire circle- of the investigation; as should admit of the probability 
of being brought to a reasonable degree of completeness within the 
given time. As such I resolved to confine the direct purpose of the 
present Essay to an elucidation of the Pehivf coins of the early 
Mohammedan Arabs; leaving the medals pertaining to the other sub- 
divisions of the entire series, having typical connexion with the first 

* Num. Chron.; vol. xi.; p. 68. 
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Ai«b coiajige, for the mere in^^enta] potic^ wh^b 

ettgg^t4tfelf as the maip question was proceeded 'WVm I sbMlddittV# 
indjped hesitated to make public these det^i^ed coptrihution^ tp th^ 
history of the early Arab coinage^ had I not known that^-^^^wereA 
ill I Plight hitherto have succeeded in^ explaini^ map^ ef the 
diffiouUIeSi—- my continuiDg the iuTOstigetioa aiinT ptrfesii^ tlM^ 
study was rendered impracticable by my qpeedy return to my m<%Pe 
important duties: at the same time 1 uM ccneciomi it yrtfi in m^ 
popror to furnish in the fac-similes of the legends of |pen the unidepUr 
fied coins, an'd the monogrammatio names of their ii&int oitiefti many 
important aids for the eventual illustration of the subjeot prepared 
to t&e hands of otbars ; and thus in the division of labopiv ^ <^^7 
tribute my share (though in this respect a merely mechanical one) 
to the genwal knowledge of a most interesting section of medieval 
historyi 


THE ALPHABETS. 

As the most fitting introduction to any attempt at Peblvl deci- 
pherment, I set forth — both as the basis of my own renderings, and as 
likely to famish a useful aid to those who would follow up an 
imperfectly explored subject — a comparative Pal^^:raphiq Table 
(Plate I.), showing the Pehlvi character in various stages of transi- 
tion, from our earliest example of its use as Lapidary Shssanian, 
through the modification of that alphabet employed on the*later 
Sassaaian coins, and the more precise numismatio development it 
received at the hands of the Arabs, to the current foriio imported into 
Europe with the later Ouebre MSS. 

The table, in its present shape, will, I trnik, prove su^ciently 
intelligible in all that it puiportc to show; but some elplana|ion may 
be required as to whence I obtain my data, and my authority for 
certain assignments not yet before the public. 

I would also take this early opportunity of remarking that the 
single suites of Numismatic characters, set fo)^ in the lijil^ogtaph, are 
not in any wise to be understood as calculated to meet numerous 
cases of progressive^ and provin<^ variaticms which yi^h^und Uf 
abound in' the different series of medals noticed beldw. The oldest 
proposed in the exp 9 si^on of th^e alphabets iatOfl^orda. 

genend idea of the most prevalent shapes of each letter, «Iti|out p«p- 
plexing the reader with a Ust wce?^ 

tabled in the instances whence wy mighvi^ frequently consist 
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of Biolo i9l«wUQ«ti9ii8» irefmil)^ {9 ^ igo^iw^tf^of the 
or toooBventiofii^lOodlfiootim ibe luukdoof ioceeo^liir 

oriists. ^ 

Tho local dirersibootNii frm ilie oommon ctandlM^d irjlll bo best 
shown in the sQoeeoding jifiXMg whole the name of the wiint iQily will 
of necessity Indicate the geog^pUcal site of the Yir^tp 

The second and third oiq^inns of characters^ which follow the 
opening Hebrew lin%don8|Bt of the fellow-alphabets jcomnion to Iho 
Bilingual Rock liisairiiptiona of Ardeshir Babegdn and his aoiii 
Sapor The several forsae here glyen are rednced fisc-similes of the 
original letters selected from the le^nds of Sapor’s double inscrip- 
tion at Hdji Abdd; of which the Royal Asiatic Society possesses 
actual impremionSj in the slu^ of a reproduction of the plaster 
oasts* taken from the rook itself by Colonel Sir E. Stannns, and now in 


1 The following r^snmS will put the reader in poBses^cn of a general riew of 
the various Inscriptions of the Sassanldse, as well as supply a condse list of refer- 
ences to the available publications on the subject. 

Artaxsrxbb I. Ardtihir Bdhekdn, 238^ A.n« 
a. Bilingual Pehlvi Inscriprion, with Greek translatioa at Hakfdi4-Bfiriaiii| 
explanatoiy of the associate sculpture (De Sacy> H^moizes sur Div. Ant. de la 
Pern, p« as* etc.} p^ aaU* Ker Pcrter, 648). Sutj^x Artaxerxes receiving the 
oydMs or audent diadem (K. P. p. 556) from Ormaad after the defeat and death 
of Ardevdn (De Saoy’s identiflcarion of the figure to the right as Ormaad is proved 
by the now legible Sassanian Peblvl). 

Sapor I. ShApdr, $cn qf Afdkihfr. 240^ A.n. 

Hi BiUngual Pehlvi Inaoription, with Gredt t ran da bo n* identifyuig the chief 
^;ure in the sculpture^ (Her Porter, jA, xxviii. p. 672) at Naksh-i-Rajab, as 
Sapor I. See De*5acy* htdmoiies* p. 1, etc. and Rich’s Babylon and Persep^^ 
Asndkii* 1886, pi. xii. 

^ A The two Pehlvi Tslblets in the cave at Hdjl Abdd, near Naksh-i-Rustam 
(the reeofdbf which is yet to be^fran^ted), refrrring to Sapor^ the of A^^ 
^ir, (Her Porter^ pi. xv. p. tl$}. 

Savor XL rco qfffwmuM; grawUon qf NwHi. 310| a«d« 

a. Sassanian Pehlvi Xnaer^ttpn noK KenadaslMih* (Kcr Pm^tcfi Tadri-i* 
Bostdn, vd it pt Ixtiu* p. 188. IWcdm’s Persia, T<M-BoQit6% vot t pt % 
(bdng page.268. v^he of the writing merdy serve to identify one of the 

fCttlptuied figovdA 

^ IXX* ^Shdfdr; grtmAtom qfBvrmwg. 8M, A.n< 

d Haii(nl||iJPdilTi fsliow tablet to the last, add in its turn illua^ting the 
identiMtlta^rf w second figure. SeeDe Saoy, p. 211, et $ 9 ^ Mdnoirea Also, 
Second XlSMlva on thece Jns^plimii^ read hdbre the Historieal Glass of the 
i^Iiiatitiit**hi)s!MMt PrinM in tcna* it p. i82» «tf X. Bort^ Journal 

Aiiati^ne« and X. lends Dabei^ ibideni, an 184|L 

* am tndebte4 to the Secsriapy of the Royal Adatid Society, far 

my knowledges of ikq etistenee of those casts, which were obligingly pointed out 
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Dublin. It is to be mentioned that though this particular inscription 
—the most comprehensive we have — is as yet unready being deprived 
of the advantage of any Greek translation, such as is usually ap- 
pended to the other bilingual monumental writings, yet the prelimi- 
nary names, titles, and expressions are so nearly identical with those 
in certain similar inscriptions deciphered by M. De Sacy, that we can 
be at no loss to recognise the true value of the majority of the letters 
in each : some of those not so clearly made out, or not accurately 
rendered in form from the imperfect materials M. De Sacy had to rely 
upon, may demand a passing notice. 

I commence with the second column of the Plate, exhibiting the 
alphabet of the leading language of these inscriptions, and which 
Major Rawlinson has proposed to denominate Parthian, but which, 
judging from the analogy of its literal forms and probable derivation, 
might be more properly entitled Chaldroo-Pehlvi, or, looking to the 
locale of its dominant use, might with equal fitness be designated 
Persepolitan-Pehlvi. 

Of the nineteen letters apparently susceptible of individualization, 
twelve [1 », 2 a, 3 A 4 "1. 6 6 7 D, 8 b, 0 D, 10 3, 1 1 n, 1 2 ' ] wore so 

accurately placed by Do Sacy in their proper positions in the ortho- 
graphy of the inscriptions, that, although occasionally the correct out- 
lines of the figures were strangely distorted, we must still ackuowledge 
that we really owe their first identification to him. So also with the 
n, whose distinguishing mark he failed to detect; but he at the same 
time assigned to it its right location in the words he read, its right 
sound in correspondence with its Hebrew equivalent, and even its 
distinct shape, failing only in that which he had no^power to amend 
—the imperfection of the drawings upon which ho had to base his 


by him as likely to assist in the elucidation of the particular subject of this paper. 
Mr. N. had already occupied himself in the transcriptions and comparisons pre- 
liminary to a complete decipherment of these monuments, and in the most liberal 
manner proposed to allow me the use of the materials he had collected. This 1 
for many reasons declined, preferring to work independently from the available 
fac-similes, which, as has been already shown, were sufficiently introduced for 
all general paleeographic purposes by De Sacy's publications. As I have gone on 
with my own designedly limited examination of the documents in question, 1 
have at all times freely compared notes with Mr. N., who in most instances is 
prepared to coincide in my notions. In thus expressing my obligations to Mr. 
Kerris, although I am unable to acknowledge any distinct identification os derived 
from him, I need only mention his name in connexion with the above facts to 
show the readers of the Journal of the Royal Ariatio Society how much advantage 
J must necessarily have derived from so ready an access to his varied learning and 
critical judgment. 
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d^ipbennenta. Of the remaimpg sis; lettersi I cite withoat my 
resenre the 3 and 1, which are sufficiently obvious in the forms, 
affi^rded by the exact copies we have at command; and I have no 
less faith in the identification of Jj, for which I have given full 
reason in another placed The r? admits of some doubt; and the 
two letters given as uncertain^ most for the present be allowed to 
remain so. 

The third column in the Plate consists of the characters of the 
Sassanian Lapidary Pehlvi^ the corresponding vulgar version^ as I 
understand^ of the prefixed Chaldmo-Pehlvi just referred to. M» De 
Sacy made much greater progress in the assignment and true defi- 
nition of the figures of this alphabet than he was able to do with its 
associate Pehlvi ; and as this system of writing has since been the 
subject of examination in other places, and received more perfect 
illustration from the extensive currency of its own derivatives, we 
can appeal with greater confidence to the conclusiveness of the results 
now given. The only letter in the list to which corresponding values 
are attached that has hitiierto remained at all* doubtful is the 
As 1 have already had occasion elsewhere^ to explain my reasons for 
adopting this identification, I will not detain my readers in this place, 
but simply repeat that I have full confidence in the assignment. 

Of the two Sdbsanian letters classed as uncertain, I would refer 
for a moment to the first, which has been rendered by De Sacy as 
mn. Now, although this attribution is easily shown to be erroneous, 
we are still in no position to supply the necessary correction which 
should embrace a more satisfactory determination of its real value. 
I may notice that the Chaldmo-Pehlvi letter placed immediately over 
the Sassanian fac-simile in the Plate is the usual correspondent of this 
character in the other text of the inscription. 

The second and third outlines placed among the uncertain Sas- 
sanian letters are faithful copies of the only two examples of the 
letter in question that we have in our plaster casts of the inscription”; 
in each case the form occurs as the fifth letter in the word read by 
De Sacy as and upon this rendering, the character has up to 

this time retained among Orientalists the then assigned value of r. 
M. De Sacy, at the same time, gave the orthography of the analogous 

’ Nnm* Chron., Lendon, 1849. Oriental Legends on Parthian Coins. 

” llfid. 

’ We have only the idx opening lines of the Sassanian transcript of the Hdj( 
Abid Tablets, but the leading Chaldseo-Pehlyf text is entire in our plaster impres- 
slona • 

4 De Sacy, p, 108. 
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word in the Associate ChaldsDO-Pehlri text as wUeh tiow> 

however, in our indubitable copy, proves to be ItHtD j the question 
has therefore arisen, Is it not possible that the Sassanian D of De 
Sacy may also be a ot some compound holding a f in combination, 
instead of the hitherto received D? The linear configuration of the 
character has much of the appearance of and there are some fur- 
ther arguments in favour of such an assignment^; but, on the other 
hand, I am aware that the more modern form of D these Pehlvi 
alphabets bears very much the appearance of having grown out of such 
an original as that we are now examining; and as the s, be it of what 
form it may, is a letter of but rare occurrence in the inscriptions, I 
must leave the matter for the present undecided, though any reliable 
copy of the .Kermdnshdh Inscriptions giving the name of Narses would 
perhaps definitively settle the point. 

The fourth column of the accompanying table displays a set of the 
Sassanian numismatic letters, such as were in use shortly previous to 
the Arab conquest of Persia; these will be found to partake of the 
general identity of the previous lapidary character to a far greater 
extent than did their own numismatic predecessors. The majority 
of the forms are susceptible of ready proof from their own mere 
outlines, as traceable from the characters in the ^previous line, but 
some of the modifications may require separate comment. 

To avoid the repetition necessarily attending a ^parate analysis 
of each alphabet in detail, it will be advantageous to embody such 
remarks as may offer, respecting the relative types of any given letter 
in this and the succeeding columns, under the definite heads furnished 
by the letters themselves in their alphabetical order. My observa- 
tions will be brief, and merely occasional, as I rely upon the arrange- 
ment of the Plate itself sufficing to explain many points that mi^t 
otherwise call for fuller illustration in this place. 

The first letter requiring notice is the ^ , which offers a singular 
and somewhat unexpected modification of the lapidary figure to which 


1 The t j was a letter even then peculiarly liable to be compounded, as it 
may be seen among the usually isolated letters of both alphabets distinctly joined 
in the Chaldeeo-Pelilvf at Hdjf Abdd, connected by an additional cross-bar with the 
•7 in this very word 5 “ the Sassanian Inscriptions at Kermdnshdb, 

the y is invariably joined on to the succeeding j in ( > Y C®* 

y y>u And occasionally to other letters, where it was desirable to mark the 
suppression of the intermediate inherent short vowel a. 
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it CDttesj^onds. t would take ttiis opportunity of ob^wing that 
when this character is made to enter into combination with as ^ 
ack on the coins, its distinct identity is usually preserved, and its 
shape is but seldom confounded, as in modern practice, with the ^ 

hp^ which, in the existing system of writing, there are no means of 
distinguishing from one another. Passing over the two Arabico- 
Sassanian forms in col. 5, which show one step in the progtessional 
modification of the character, we arrive at the modern Pehlvi cor- 
respondent (col. 6), which in its independent definition displays a 
considerable variation from its prototypes, thongh it retains much 
more of the identity of its previous outline in conjunctions that 
absorb its lower cursive termination, which of itself suffices to alter 
the general appearance of the letter somewhat deceptively : the three 
forms in the Neskhi column, given as equivalents, may excite a 
question ; but I would remark thaf in all cases where 1 have had 
occasion to introduce more than one Persian letter as corresponding 
with the antecedent Pehlvi gradations of the character, my interpre- 
tations are supposed only to apply to the special alphabet (No. 5) 
drawn from the medals now about to be described. It is from this 
source I must deriye most of my proofs, and it is to this literal series 
that I would particularly devote my space. I would take this 
opportunity to impress upon those who may not already have 
realized the idea, that, in citing the letters of the modem Persian 
alphabet in comparison or phonetic correspondence with their less 
nutoierous and less exact predecessors of the Pehlvi, I quote the simple 
fact, that in certain wards on the coins, whose identity is suffi- 
ciently established, the given Pehlvi letter occupies the place sub- 
sequently taken in the more elaborated system of Neskhi writing 
■=— as the case may be — by one of the Persian letters noted as equi- 
valents. 

The number of possible Persian substitutes for the Arabico-Pehlvi 
g^jnight bo extended beyond the three forms appended in the con- 
cluding column of the Plate, so as to embrace an optional employ- 
ment of ^ or j but the s ^ have adopted looks more appropriate, 
as giving the nearest approximate sound, considering that there 

existed an express sign for. the j CSy^ But under any circum^ 
stances great latitude is allowable in the association of the phonetic 
powers of the cultivated alphabet of later days with the indefinite 

^ Muller's Bseai, p. 204. 
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and interobangeable values attaching to the earlier Pehlvf 
and we need scarcely feel bound to submit to any very rigid tnkfein 
the elucidation of a system which itself is seen to have been so nrailt^ 
ing in precision, 

The figures, sixth in order in the fourth and fifth co^rnns^ are 
inserted only as guides to those who may seek, in the earlier systems 
of Pehlvi writing, the equivalent of the Neskhi ^ , and not as in any. 
way entitled to be considered as variants of an independent sign- 
being in effect mere combinations of the letters ai = s 
and as such entering into the orthography of the majority of ancient 
Persian words now written with a ^ , some only of which still retain 
the full power of the succeeding ^ . According to the old metbodi, 
where there was no following { = j » the 41 = a alone sufficed for 
all that the alphabet possessed ^of the power since inherent in the 
Kiific ^ : hence the simple Parsi = M, which modem practice 

distinguishes from the normal 41 = A by the addition of the dot. 

The modification which the original Sassanian ^ underwent in the 
hands of the die-^ngravers for the Arabs, seems to consist in the 
simple rejection of the upper curve of the previous figure 3 • 
omission of this portion of the character has a serious effect in increas- 
ing the difficulty of precise decipherment, inasmuch as it substitutes 

w* 

a form identical and convertible with a second letter ^ , in place of 
the old nnmistakeable sign, which had but little community of out- 
line with its fellow letters. 

The character in col. 4 , generally answering to an j , and equally 
serving as an was used in the lapidary alphabets of Persepolis to 
represent an ^ only; in our progress onward, we find the letter ^ 
employed in the unilingual inscription at Kermdnshdh in the word 
Airdn— a name elsewhere invariably written with the irflb 
r — ^in the presence of the undoubted use of the character as 2 in 
MaUea^ and the simultaneous acceptance of the old 2 as both^ and ^ 

Sassanian coins, the one 
symbol stood for either letter, and the Arabs followed this^ lead in 
retainiifl; the eommutability of the sign; while it|i fohn Iras subJt^AOU 
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degree of eimplifioetioiiv wliieb it majr be said, te ietaia to ;tbe 
{Hreseo^ 4ay> ihougb the necessity of distinguishing, tbe two powim 
inherent in the one character bus eventually led to the 2 being mMked 
by the loop in use in the modem Pehlvi, JT. 

Ibe 4S s in col. 5 requires but slight comment, unless it be to 
note the serious obstruction to the intelligibility of the Arabico-Pehlvl 
legends, caused by its receiving the same shape as the ^ g ^ ^ ^ 

The selection from among the five letters just cited presented a com- 
paratively moderate difficulty; but to decide upon the intention 
attending the use of a common symbol representing optionally such 
diverse sounds as a and a, &c., adds considerably to the uncertainty 
otherwise attaching to all ancient Pehlvi decipherments. 

The gradations and permutations of the h and the g in the various 
ancient systems of writing common to Persia, from the third to the 
seventh century of our era, present curious matter for the study of 
the paleographer. . In the existing state of our knowledge, and 
working as I do almost exclusively from a single branch of evidence, 
I shall not presume to offer any very authoritative opinion on the 
subject, though 1 have some satisfaction in fixing definitively the 
form and value of the two lapidary ^*s, which furnish us with a safe 
basis for subsequent comparisons. I have not yet met with a decisive 
example of the*use of the g on tbe later Sassanian coins, but the k 
retains its previous lapidary form^ Among the legends on the 
Arabico-Pehlvi medals I find the two varying outlines of k bracketed 
imthe plate under the joint heads of k and g; the ancient Sassanian k 
is here completely lost^ight of; from this and other reasons, an 
impression has arisen with me that the k under the form in use 
among the Arabs may possibly prove to be a modified outline of the 
old y, which was then made to answer for both k and g, as the 
Arabic Kaf Fdrsi. Whence the very Arabic-looking of the modern 
Pehlvi was derived it would at this time be rash to speculate; but the 
existing Pehlvi ^ probably come from the forms immediately under 
review. 

The next letter that demands attention is Muller's ''grand Schi- 
boleth du Pehlvie, le signe 1", which, however, viewed by the new 
light he has thrown upon its history, is fktr less perplexing in its use 

> X'do not* eoiacidt with Major Bawiinson in his nodon of the c ennnunH y 
:betwi^. the ^ pud « Jou^^d Boyal Asiatie Society, voU X., 80 . 

▼on. XXI. T 
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nmong the ooin legends, than the dbeady cited ocnyertible symbol 
etanding for a, 8, A, &o. It may prove a somewhat diffioOlt task to 
trace accurately the progress of the development of the present form I, 
which now manifestly answers both to n and as it likewise can be 
shown to have done on the Arabico-Khusrii coinages. In certain 
oases evidencing provincial variations, or examples of the early transi* 
tion from one style of writing to the other, the expected Z=^w H 
found duly to hold its place, as does the form L still fulfil its ancient 
functions in representing the n. Descending, however, in order of 
date, the previous outline of w becomes obsolete, and we meet with an 
undoubted exhibition of a letter formed after the likeness of the old 
n, occupying the position of a (in wist, &o.), while the proper sign 
for n seems to degenerate to the simple perpendicular line in present 
currency, into which in the next stage of modernization, the w readily 
follows it’. Before taking leave of the degradation of the ancient n 
to the task of serving for a w, as well as for, or in some cases in super- 
cession of, its own proper sound, I would notice that in certain cases 

the f), when rudely formed, is often fashioned after a deceptive 
similitude of the n or debased u, being rendered by two direct lines 
placed a given angle to each other (thus which combination, did 
it not occur in an unquestionable case of the initial^ of and in 
other [equally indubitable examples, I should have now hesitated to 
quote. 

The e, which concludes these alphabets, is easily traced through 
its progressional modifications; the successive changes are gradual, 
and, unlike some of the other letters, they offer no sudden or unex** 
pected permutation. A question may I think be raised as to whether 
the e, in its use at the time of the Arab conquest, was not susceptible 
of phonetic duplication under he optional form of an ai, which in 
effect, in its own literal development is a mere figure of two s’s eon- 
joined. We know that the Zend j s when doubled,, represents Ju 
and the Fehlvi ai is found in many instances where it cannot - but be 
read as y or ty, as in fdJ^S Ziydt, Miydn, &c., 

though the practice of modem Fehlvi authorities would give the readings 

* The « would teetOf in the moA easterly proTincee, to have preceded its 
Mseei^ into their oosupoa preient atate, inaamueh aa I oeeaaienally 
fihd n m JVith w^h the biick tail*atro^) while the aueceeding w praaentt th.’: 
aimple pei^ndtoular C(na Sfrj 
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> &o. The petition tbe PeUyi e k found to Ooeapp 
as an adjunct to the a, foming 4ii ae, also favours the supposition of 

the optional divisibility of the component parts of the ei itself. 

On this occasion of the first use of Pehlvi type in English 
printings it may be incumbent upon me to introduoei in some 
detail, the Alphabet now adopted, as well as to advert briefly to 
the source whence I have derived the fount employed to illustrate 
the different examples of the ancient Persian language cited in the 
following pages, 

The Dies for this elegaut Pehlvi alphabet were cut by Marcellin 
Legrand, in 1839, for the Societe Asiatique of Paris, under the 
superintendence of M. Jules Mohl, and have up to this moment been 
but once employed— *to print Muller's Essai sur la Langue Pehlvie, 
for which they were expressly prepared. 

In process of time the punches, matrices, and the greater portion 
of the existing type, passed , into the possession of the Imprimerie 
Royalej and as the direction of that institution neither lend, give, 
nor sell, the advantages otherwise derivable from the production of 
such extended facilities towards the study of the language by the 
Soci6t6 Asiatique were in effect confined to French savants, or 
foreigners appearing under their auspices. During a late visit to 
Paris, however,*! was so fortunate as to meet with a small fount 
ready prepared to my hand^, which had been cast before the matrices 
had become the property of the present would-be monopolists,* and 
whatever use may hereafter be made of this means of representing 
the Pehlvi language in its own proper letters, I may remark that the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society has already felt the want of this 
type in Major Rawlinson's erudite Memoir; and however much some 
of my readers may dislike the sight of so utterly strange a character, 
I myself have full reason to' rejoice at escaping the indefinite _smd 
unsatisfactory medium of Roman orthographies, or, in this case, the 
scarcely less perplexing vehicle of the elaborated symbols of the 
existing Persian alphabet as modified and amplified from its Pehlvi basis 
by subsequent contact with the more copious Kufic forms of the Arabs. 

I desire, in the first instance, to exhibit the Pehlvi alphabet, with 
all its modem transformations and diacritical distinctions, such as 
became necessary in the progress of orthographical refinement, to> 

> This Is now safe in the poaseBsion of MesEPM, Harrison and Son, St. Martin’s 
Lane, the printers of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, who freely backed 
my purchase. . . 

T 2 





]|f»lade H ' literal series^ consisting originally 6f soVenteeii: httety/ 
anything like a par with the more perfect Neskhi, iianilerihg thirty^ 
two phonetic symbols. The individual letters in Anquetll's’ list 
amounted to twenty-four'^ and the alphabet lithographed at Botibii^ 
signalises no less than thirty-three distinct forms*; often giving three 
varying Pehlvi characters as corresponding to a single Neskhi letter^ 
the recognised total of these last only reaching twenty-fouf; including 

a palpable Indian combination fS = yj or Mullah Finiz also 
adopts thirty-two different signs as necessary to form a Fehivi alphabet, 
1 need not however pursue these comparisons further ; it will be 
sufficient to say that the following list will be found to contain all the 


simple letters. 

1 M 

\ 

A 

12 

1 


K 

6 

-J 

Ui 

B 

13 

•* 


G 

3 


a. 

T 

14 

y 


L 

4 

«? 

S 

J. 

15 


f 

M 

6 

■« O' C 

KH 

16 

s 

U 

N 

6 

A 

<3 

D 

17 

r 

9 

W 

7 

) 

/ 

B 

18 ' 

41 

A 

H 

8 

s 

• 

T 

Z 

19 



Y 

9 

Ji or -0 


S 

20 


S 

CH 

10 

-0 

a 

u- 

SH 

21 

L 

0 

V 

P 

11 


• 

t 

GH 

and 

JU 


which 



' 

1 can scarcely claim a separate identity. 


As the isolated letters of the alphabet are subject to extensive 
modification; in their contact and interjunction with their fellow cha- 
racters; I annex an explanatory list of the different groups I may 


1 I reject two of his three \ ^ y which are mere repetitions; his words are, 
^^Son Alphabet est compost de dix-neuf caractires; qui ont un rapport sensible » 
avec les Lettres Zendes, et qui donnent vingt<eix valeurs; yingt*uno consonnes et 
cinq vqyelles.’^ Zend Av.; II. p, 420. 

^ * 

■ Taking f s ^ and f ^ asfapamta latters. 
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possibly have to use iu the following pages^ premising that I propose 
to shun all diacritical points^ my object being to represent as closely 
as possible the actual legend I transcribe; and for this purpose 1 
adhere, as nearly as circumstances will permit, to the original forms 
of the letters. The diacritical marks, which might be necessary to 
the understanding of the exact power represented by a conyertible 
letter, will be supplied by their more appropriate use in the Neskhi 
transcript which accompanies each Pehlvi word. In the subjoined 
table I give only one of the many interchangeable readings allowable 
in the different compounds. Having annexed the various powers 
attributable to each individual letter, in the first instance, 1 take 
advantage of the power of simplification this allows me to give only 
a single set of equivalents to each group, even irrespective of phonetic 
probabilities, taking uniformly my first standard Neskhi letter, and 
leaving the selection from the interchangeable values to be determined 
by the context wherein the different combinations may chance to 
occur. It will be seen that I only admit fourteen different normal 


forms as composing the entire alphabet, including the which I 

have not as yet met with either on coins, gems, or inscriptions. 


1 II I A ^ ^ H, H, KH 


i y B 

3 f O ^ T, TH 

4 ) ^ ^ BorL 


6 4> 




S and which I do not use 


7 HO SH 


» 1- e 

9 ^ <s) E 

13 f M 

11 f ^ oic ^ N orW 


Is ^ answors to 0 > and to judge by modern practice, should also 
answer to and ^ * 

13 ^ ^ ^ GH i at times convertible as and On coins 

it also serves fCr 

14 or J P or P 
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Compounds. 




1 

■HX 

w 

8 

w 


15 



% 

for 

a" 

3 

VO 


16 


id/ 

3 

W 

ets' 

, 10 

YOO 


17 


ar* 

4 

4W 


11 

■V 

r- 

(l8 

fC 

(a** 

6 

if 


12 

1* 

(jd 

10 



6 



13 

(U 

ee 

‘-*a 




7 



14 

d 

s;-/ 





COINS OF THE LAST SASSANIAN MONARCHS. 

Before introducing the Arabioo-Persian coinage to the notice of our 
readers, it may be requisite to say a few words regarding the coins of 
the later Sassanian monarchs, who reigned immediately previous to 
the Arab conquest of Persia, and upon the types of whose money the 
Moslim currency was first based. Engravings of the last Khusrni 
coins have been published in so many accessible works ^ that it may 
be sufficient to refer to these delineations without entering upon any 
technical description of the forms and devices of the coins themselves. 
To the right of the head on the obverse will be found the Pehlvi 

name a constant characteristic of 


' Ker Porter, FI. Iviii. fig. 8. Ouseley, Observations on some Medals and 
{Jems, Plate No. 6, Rdm (Rim Hormuz,) Ann. 36, No. 7, mint and date doubtfhl. 
Longperier, Essai, Pis. x. 5., Ann. 26, and xi. 4. Marsden, PI. xxuu, figs. 
Dxxxiii., Dxxxiv., dxxxv., nxxxix.; Ann. 28, 27} 31, &c. 

> It has remained up to this time somewhat of an open question whether the 

final letter of this name should be accepted as an ^ or a In the former 

ease, it is necessary to understand the affix as the sign of the genitive, or.as giving 
an adjectire form to the word; in the latter rendering^ the final letter becomes a 
portion of the name itself, and it Is in this sense I am induced to receive it, firom 
observing that in no instance in the later Sassanian medal seria is the designatieii 
of the monarch made genitive, neither are the names of the Arab Governors, when 
expressed in Pehlvf, ever written with the eoneluding character in question, 
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many subordinate classes in the hands of the Arabs^ whose imitations 
may generally be detected by the typical difference of the bust oit the 
obverse^ being executed more in outline than the same figure on the 
Sassanian prototype. The most important bearing these flassanian 
models however have upon our Arab series^ consists in the valuable 
introduction they furnish to the detail of tHb mint oities^ and the 
information they afford regarding the system of numeration then in 
use, as distinguished from the more modern Persian forms^ and by 
which many of the readings of the succeeding dates will have to be 
tested. It will be useful^ therefore^ to append a certain number 
0 ^ fac-similes of the former^ (PL IL, 2, B, &c.)> and a concise 
Table of the latter^ to illustrate these two points. In referring to 
this last; it will be remarked; that the early numbers from one to 
ten run uniformly after the Aramaic (Syriac) scheme of notation t the 
proper Persian series; here commencing with eleven; presents the 
peculiarity of prefixing the unit accessions to the higher numbersj 
twenty; thirty; &c.; in the same manner as they are still used in con- 
junction with the lower numbers between ten. and twenty— so that 
instead of the modern ^ ^ . twenty and twO; the combi^ 

nation was effected by two above twenty^ in the same 

way as we at present say; 

Having prepared the reader to expect certain obsolete forms of thU 
nature; it will be unnecessary to pursue any recapitulation of tho 
different points disclosed at large in the following Table. 


unless it is required to connect the name of the indiyidual with his patronymia 
Besides thiS; may be cited the correspondence of the Hebrew and Armenian ortho- 
graphies of the name; which give* severally (Ouseley, p.'25;) and Khoerov 

(St. Martin; Azmdnie; I. 412.) And finally the method of writing the namp in 

cursive Pehlvf, as quoted by Major Bawlinson; seems to set th# 

matter definitively at rest. Ouseley; MedalS; &o.; p. 20; and Longperier; Essa^ 
pi f8; adopt the Mliller; Jour. Asiatique, vii., pp. 335; 342; Olshausei^ 

Hum. Chron. xi. p. 135| and Bawlinson; Joum. B. A. S. x.; prefer the I 
must not olosa this note; referring to the word EhusrU; without citing M, 01s- 
hausen's testimony of the credit due to Sir Wm. Ouseley for the first identification 
of this name. He was the only one until that time (1801), who had suooeeded ia 
deciphering a word in the Pehlwle charaoter.” Hum. Ch., xL, 130. 







TABLE TO ILLUSTRATE THE SYSTEM OF KUMERATION 
IN USE AMONG THE LATER SASSANJANS. 


Ann. 



Ann. 

^ ) ' 

1 




20 

1 •• a ^ 


IW 1 




2 


! 

1 

21 


3 


1 X-J s 

22 


4 


■> 

23 


a 


*1 A . .. 

24 


6 


l g -•>■ 

25 


7 


'( 

• 

26 


8 



27 


9 


'L_is j 

28 


10 


ly— — 

29 


ll 


■ 1 

>v^ * 



12. 


“Vli* 

aoB 

.. -o.*h. a, 

13 


— ft 

31 

*-ft— 

14 


32 


15 



33« 

404»(»^ 

16 


s 

34 

&C .9 M in the twenties. 

17 


xJt. V i A 

40 

W uV tf 

18 


44 

45, 46, 47, as in the thirties, &c. 

19 


»v> ^ 

497 



[N.B. — The numbers omitted have not been met with, I quote only what I 
have authority for.] 
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I Xlie •** in thoM eases answeis to I hare retained the most simple fimn 
in mjr Ke^i transeripts. 

‘ Jtnd ^ at times. 

* I retain the 7 as the equivalent of ^ in this plae^ in preference toj 
the more strict rendering of (MttUer^ p. 29jl; Jour. Asiatique, expiime| 
4(on ief d^Qt) $ (T)'*0 though 1 acknowledge only one originid Pehlv^ 

standard ^ i which in modem Perman transcriptions is frequently replaced 

S’ oeearionally hy notwithstanding that there is the expressj 

letttf ^answering to this last $ in these cases the ^ would probably be the mostf 
appropriate letter to use in reference to ancient articulations) but the / now 
prefemd makes the Keskbt transpript look less strange'to modem associations, ] 

j 

« 14 is also written Jo)jnyg^ ,* ^ 
on a coin from t^e |4I mint. 

/ The ^ if b thirty is often omitted. 

. , * 1 find 33 written JS Af^wwwlon a coiii, with the mint mark 
, f or (^^5 A • 

7 Tliis might perhaps be read as Aaw ; hut the above is preferablCi as it 
ooiiundea with the BismUtah coin a.h. 49p Beiza; and the though indeter* 
minate in the present oase, corresponds closely with the same word in the 
' A.n. 48) Bismillah coinS) which cannpt hy any possibility be rendered • 

References to fac-siroiles of different numbers; — Plate II., fig. a — 1| 
i e»*9, figs 0 sa fiff. d as 4, fig. e S 6, fig. /as 35, fig. p S 7> figs A sa 8, 
figrfsr 17r% Ar * 13^ fig. 1-33. 
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M. de Longperier plaees the Sassanian monetazy, standard of 
silver pieces at 79 grains \ but this weight does not by any means 
appear to have been sustained under the later monarohs of the 
when the imperial authority was perhaps less implicitly acknowr 
lodged in the departmental divisions of the kingdom than it had been 
under the earlier sovereigns, who instituted and enforced the original 
currency scheme. An exact examination of the weights of the coins 
of some of the later Sassanian kings gives no higher an average than 
58*46 grains'. For the early Arab period, I am inclined to atoid 
any attempt at generalization, and to follow the assertion of the 
T4rikh-i-Ouzidah, to the effect that previous to the definite deter- 
mination of the standard in 76 a.h. the system of each city was inde- 
pendent and subject only to its own laws=^; this statement receive^ 
confirmation, both from the apparent variation of the average weights 
and seeming purity of metal of coins emanating frbm different mints, 
and from the constant appearance of contremarques bearing the name 
of a second and frequently proximate city, which can only be sup- 
posed to have been employed to recognise the intrinsic value, and inti- 
mate the legal currency of the piece thus stamped in the city au4 
district whose name appears on this adoptive seal. 

To advert for a moment to the Sassanian abbreviations of the 
names of their mints, it will be seen that, though often crudely 
fashioned and less uniform in their outline than the same monogranid 
under Arab treatment, the Sassanian. originals possess a useful merit 
in the employment of larger and -more defined letters, and a closer 
adherence to an alphabet, the value of whose individual characters is 
placed beyond dispute, by its preservation in the bilingual inscriptions 
on the rocks at Naksh-i-Rustam and Abad. These monograms 


^ 1 << Le systimo mon^taire des Perses sous les Sassanides dtait, pour Tor, Pemprunt 
de Vaureu9 romainrpour Pargeut, Padoption de la dracbme attique,” p. yu 

J'ai era pouvoir en infdrer que le poids normal des monnaies d*argent Sassa- 
nldea ^tait de 79 grains,’* p. 7* 

* Average of 26 coins in the British Museum, Hormusdaz, Varahr4n, Ac., 
and 9 Khusrus bearing low dates (1520 -f - 26 = 68*46.) 

aCuf (j&U 2ii\ cT St) ^ 

^ 4) ‘-H/* 

A.. M/ 

/I** Aj 

TtriUi4>Gncfda]i, Ma, E.LH., No.’ 180, p. lOi. • 
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wDl Be eotieed more in detail in their appropriate pleotr tn the seetioe 
devoted to the olasaifleation of the mint cities of the Arab conqneroie 
of Persia. 


THE PURELY INITIATIVE, IMITATIVE COINAGE OP THE 
ARABS FROM A.H. 18 TO 43. 

We gather from the concnrrent testimony of the early Arabip 
authors, that the Hijrah cycle was only instituted, and simultaneously 
introduced into official use, by Omar, in the 17th year after the 
Flight \ At this time, Omar was engaged in the formal arrangement 
of the many important governmental details incident to the demands 
of a section of an empire newly-received by a race in a state of com- 
paratively backward civilization, from the hands of a dynasty, whose 
institutions displayed all the perfection of a long established mo^ 
narchy, under rulers of no ordinary merit in the conduct of the in- 
ternal economy of their State. Among other matters, which in the 
ardour of conquest had hitherto been allowed' to lie over, was the 
determination of the currency to be issued by the Arabs for the use 
of their Persian provinces: and it was thereupon decided to adhere to 
the Sassanian fire-worship devices of the coins already in circulation, 
some slight subordinate marginal additio|»s being made to the usual 
superscriptions to mark either the designation or the faith of the 
foreign conqueror. This modification is affirmed by Makrisi* to have 

1 Price, Yol. I., p. 126. 

s Makrizi, Ed. 0. G. l^ehsen, Kostoehi!, 1797. 

Quam mode allatam de peeunia Arabum gentilium respectu eleeittosynie, 
et de ejus in Islamismo confirmato usu, legatus divinus legem fecerat, Abubeker 
Alzaddik (justua) fel. mem. ejus successor intemeratam servavit. Cui succedens 
Ahu Hefei Omar b, AlchetM f. m. ^gypto Syria et Iraka expugnatis, de pe- 
cunia nihil bonstituit, sed earn statu suo usque ad annum Hegine XVIII, chali- 
fatus sui Ylllvum, esse jussit. * * Tunc temporis Omar f. m. ipsas eas 
drachmas ad sculpturam persicam earumque fonnam, eo tamen discrimine cudi 
fecit, ut partims iatu eit Deof partim: Mtuhammed est Ugatue Deis partim: 
non eei Deue nisi Dew nnictif, et in lemmate: Omar, iis inscriberet, et decern 
drachmarum pondus sex Methkalia constitueret. Osman /• Afan f. m. in prin- 
cipem fidelium electus, numos oum epigraphe: Dew eat mojnmw, durante clia- 
lifatu suo edidit.** — pp. 77 , 79} 80. ^ 

*‘Tria eduntur judieia, quiz primus numos pereusserit. Judex quidem Abulr 
hassan f. Muhammed Almawardi auctor est, Omaremf, Ahheitab f. m. perspeota 
draohmarum diversitate, quarum alise soil BagUenses VIII 3 alire se. Tiberienses 
IV| Msgrebbinm (Mauretanipee) III Dimekis; lemenenses I Daneko oonsta* 
bant^ dixipse: nitende ad wuaUum drachmarum vel meliorem vel viHcrem oon- 
diriosm, et oolbito BaglieiMiiHn et Tiheriensinm diachmarum XII Daneoovwiqi 



Ol«l» 

been effected in a.h. 18 — an assertion we have no reason to dbnht; 
though there may be some cause to question the exactitude of his 
statements regarding many of the minor epigraphical adjuncts^, which 
he reports to have been introdnoed at this period. 

It is [assumed, and will probably be readily conceded by all 
who examine the question, that any fire-worship coins which beai^ 
Kufic legends, having reference to the religion of Mohammed, or 
indeed, seeing what is susceptible of proof regarding the origin and 
introduction of the Kufic system of writing, any coins bearing Kufio 
letters at all, must of necessity Lave formed part of an issue achieved 
under Moslem auspices. We may therefore proceed with confidence 
to quote any coins superscribed with the words name of 

Ood] as unquestionably of Arab origin. The earliest medal impressed 
with the name of Khusru, thus signalized, bears date Tezd, 
Ann. 28, which, taken as Anno Hijerm, brings the coinage of the 
piece under the reign of Othmdn; but a still earlier Pehlvi-Kufic 
medal, of a hitherto unrecognised type, is found with something like 
the name of Yezdegird, the last of the Sassanian monarchs, and is 
dated Yezd, ? Ann. 20, that is, during the Khildfat of Omar, and but 
shortly after the first revision of the previous mint system, and the 
introduction of the practice of adding Kufic words to the original 
Pehlvi legends. A list o^ the various B’ism’illah^ Pehlvi coins at 
present known, with their several dates and places of mintage, will be 
found in the annexed Table, as prefatory to which, however, it may 
be requisite to describe briefly the new Arabico-Khusrui type. 

Silver. Weight, 57*5 gr. (Six specimens:— 1 British Museum, 2 Masson, 
3 General Fox). 

Obv. Left. 

Aight. op fn (*“ 

form of Sassanian characters. See fig. 21, PI. II.) 

Marg. i > 22-) 

Ewr. Left. rf, =20(lB.y' 

Right 

(See PI. II., figs. 23, 24.) 

pondere, dimidium ejus, sell, sex danecorum drachmas elegisse; negat tamen Abu 
Muliammed Hassan f. Abulhassan Ali f. Muhamnied f. Abdalmalec Algott&n 
in tractatu suo de mensuris et ponderibus, hoc Omaris fel. mem. propositum 
fuisse, propterea quod in numorum suomm titulo nihil mutasset.**— pp. 146, 147. 
Price, quoting the Uauzat al Saf4, places the first issue of Arab money in a.h. 
91 ; voL le, p. 136. See also Habib al Sair, MS., East India House, No. 471. 



THE 

. preparefl to insist upon the attribution now proposed for 

this ojass of coins^ u I itod several apparent anomalies in the obverse and rev^e 
dies, a iiecosdary doubt attending the interpretation 6f the chief liame, nnd'eeMaiii 
Ustmoai difflenlties in reconciling the date and seeming place of mintage. In . 
regard to the firat of these points,, a reference to the legends copied in PJ» 11# 
wi)l show that the name on the obverse is for the most part expressed in the 
older form of Sassanian Pehlvf, and tried by this test, the first, second, and 
third letters answer satisfactorily enough to the transcription adopted above ; the 
fourth character is more dubious, and at the period of the probable issne of the 
coin, was witlumt doubt, generally employed to represent the value of either 

or ^ ; but we have already seen in the history of the intertransition of these 

letters that the ^ li, and ^ r, held as their common Aymbol the earlier t^'pe of 

the character under reference; taking therefore the previous joint values of the 
figure which the older form of the opening letters would seem to demand, tlie sign 

now in question may be accepted as an- unquestionable ^ or u possible j. The 

concluding letter has lost all pretence to antiquity, and appears under the 
same outline as the final in the more modern writing on the Reverse. The Pehlvf 

full stop or silent final mark \ succeeds the f0 on some specimens, wh\ph evi* 
deuces the completion of the word, and assures us that we need not look for any 
further imperfection due to the omission of requisite letters. 

The letters which compose the legends on the Reverse will be seen to partake 
of the general character of the writing chiefly in use at the period of the Arab 
conquest, and this in itself constitutes a cause of suspicion in regard to the dissi* 
inilarity of the two^sets of Obverse and Reverse legends which has been alluded 
to above. On the subject of the unsatisfactory nature of the decipherment of the 
name, enough has already been said, and in reference to the third head of our 
objections, it is to be noted, that if the = 20, is to he taken to imply 

the year tufeniy of the Hijrah, and the mint monogram is rightly read as Yezd*, 
there is an additional difficulty started in the fact, that the Mohammedans were 
not in possession of Yezd in a.h. 20*. This however would offer no conclusive 
objection to the assignment above suggested, as wo meet with far more remarkable 
Instances of disregard of precision in the setting forth of dates, amid the subsequent 
examples of the adopted coinages of the early Arabs ia Persia. 


> This question will be examined in its fit place under the identification of 
the mint cities. 

* Tabarf— Isfahan surrendered, a.h. 20-^21. Ockley— Ahwaz and Khords^n 
conquered about i.H. 21, p. 302 oM edit. Price's authorities date the reduction of 
Khordsdn in 22, and Eermdn and Fto in 23. Price, L, 138. 
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TABLE OF DATES ON B*ISM*1LLAH COIltS. 


Data. 

Name. 

Date. a 

Ott,. 

28 



— 

.. •» A 

■ ^ - 


32 

Id.^ 

Id. 


x-ft— /Ij-i 


35 

Id. 

Id. 




Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


Id, 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


87 


Id. 


i-A 


48 

a 

Id. 

Id. 


i/U?'' 


49 

Id. 

Id. 


iV— "v 


50 

Id. 

Id. 


A ^ 



I was at one time inclined to think that the'* class of coins, of 
which a list is to be fonnd below; fomed a portion of the Moham- 
medan Khusrui coinage — imagining that might be read as 
the servant,” as it is so expressed in the Pelhyi correspondent of 
this Arabic word in : and the idea was supported by 

the uniform absence of the term in the case of any coin for which an 
unquestionable Sassanian origin could be claimed;* an additional 
coincidence, which aeemed likewise to give weight to the identifi- 
cation, was to bo detected in the occurrence of the same word, simi- 
larly placed, bn the coins of Tabaristdn, which have been attributed 
to an issue of a much later date under undoubted Moslem influence. 
My faith in the assignment, however, has been considerably shaken 
by the discovery of the date 14 on a coin cited below; and though 
this number has appeared in one solitary instance, and may well 
have been an error of the die-engraver, it militates so much 
against the conclusiveness of the general appropriation, that I merely 
give the subjoined coins as a class separated from their fellows by 

the appearance of without in any way at present claiming 
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for them an Arabic paternity. At the same time^ it is to be added that 
there is no reason to confine the admission of an Arab origin to those 
Khusrui medals that are marked by some distinct Islamitic adjunct^ 
arir is probable that the majbrity of the earlier Arab issues were 
left to follow the normal type of the pure Sassanian money. 


^ABLE OF KHUSRUI COINS WITH Jo*. 


A.H. 

Date. 

Mints. 

A.H. 

Date. 

Mints. 

> 14 



28 


JO 

17 



31 


-5-C 

23 


iK 

32 



24 



35 


a) 






25 


(«4» 

37 







26 

I ' 






Among the Ehusrui coins caUing for more particular remark I may notice 

(а) . Ma8|on^ weight 58*5 gr., mint a.h. 35. Obverse area aa 

usual. Margin, in imperfect Kufi^ . v ^ 

Pl. II, fig. 20. , 

(б) . Mr.* ^Stokes, weight 34 gr., A.H. 45 ? which in the place 

of the usual on the left of the Obverse field, has a 

star and the Kufic word ^ . 

( 0 ). Mr. Stokes, weight 53*5 gr., from the same mint, dated A.b. 47 i 
has, in the same position, the star, followed by which 

again is succeeded by the Fehlvi 

' It might be supposed from this that the Eufle aU merely an in^rfedf 
rendering of the Pehlvi ^ ; but the previous instance of the employmmit of the 
Kufio word, which Makrizi gives us full reason to expee^ may be held to settle 
^ interpretation. 

(d). Masson, Beisa, a.h. 47« Obverse as usual, with the maiginal 
. inscription 
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COINS OF THE ARAB GOVERNORS. 

I. ZIAD BIN ABU SOPIAN. 

Zidd bin Abu Sofi^n, or, as he was with bitter emphasis designated 
by many, ^iad bin Aheah (iSul father/* 

was bom in the ye&r of the Hijrah, under ciroumstances'^hich left 
some doubt, not unattended with associate imputations of scandal, 
regarding his exact paternity ^ In his advance towards manhood, 
he was early distinguished for his prominent abilities and striking 
eloquence; so much so, that during the reign of Omar, at a meeting 


^ The facta and details elueidatoiy of Zftd's parentage are variouBly related 
by different authors. Al Tabar^ asserts 

i^r i 4^^ ■> 


, ^ ^ U yj\ (Jtj Ut>ij , pU 

A.. 

^ ^ ^ i S Km ^ WfA m j\ iS CLdf Xffim ^ Am 

xT c11aamJL«3 «x3U* I • yi^ 

^ 9S \ V j «X^ i.Z* 

i ** 

The statement of the Rauzat al Safd puts a less creditable appearance on the 
origin of Z£dd« This may be consulted in its main details as reproduced by the 
Khalasut al Akhbar, and translated by Price, vol. I. 380. Ockley also (p. 359, 
Bohn*s edit.), unfortunately without quoting bis authority, gives n somewhat 
varied version to the following effect: — ^‘‘Abu Sofian, in the days of ignorance, 
before drinking wine was made a rin by the Koran, while travelling in Taif, put 
up at a public honse. Here, after drinking somewhat fredy, be lay with tbit 
Zyad*a motljpr, Somyah, who was then married to a Greek slave/* Ibn Kotaibah 
mentions two different versions of Zfdd^s birth, but neither of them support the 
impatations above noticed. 



THE 


m 


of “ ike cotnpanioiM^^ of the Prophet, he became the object of such 
conq>icuous attention as to draw from Amrd the noted expression, 
that ^^had the father of this youth been of the family of Koreish, he 
would hare driren alt the Arabians before him with his walking- 
Otick^*'* The fruit of his subsequent career did not belie its early pro- 
mise, His first public appointment woild seem to hare been during 
the khila&i of All (a.h. 38), when he was nominated by Abdullah 
Abbas as his temporary representative in the government of Busrah% 
In the year following he was constituted by Ali Governor of Persia, 
the duties of which post he conducted with such salutary effect as to 
entitle himself to the admiration of those, generally least satisfied, 
bu^ most competent to estimate the palpable advantages of his rule, 
the governed themselves, who were only content in likening him to 
their then and since paragon of kingly perfection, Noushirwdn the 
Just^ Zidd continued to administer the supreme power in this king- 
dom until the accession of Moaviah^ and though he refused at first to 
acknowledge the title of the new Khalif, he was ultimately (a.h. 44) 
induced to do so, being subsequently rewarded by the recognition on 
Moaviah’s part, of his right — ^hitherto gravely questioned — to style 
Abu Sofidn their common father^ In a.h. 45 Zidd was deputed to 
correct the irregularities prevailing in the district of Busrah*, which, 
under too mild a governor, had become somewhat fiagrant. Here hie 
well-timed, thou^ startling, severity soon reduced his new subjects 
to implicit obedience', and restored order and good government 
throughout the entire department*. Besides the lieutenancy of Bus-< 


1 Ocld^, 386; Price, I. 380. 

■ Ockley (quoting D’Herbelot), p» 324. 

3*^ 0*>/W ‘■^^3 4^ — 31*- 

Tabari C • LP'/W ^ 3 

* Ockley (quoting Abdl Fedd), pp..324, 326. 

3 V 3 ^ U-{ 

mU ^ 

* boU<gr,'358. 

7jg§!5i^,.aw, . 

* Tikbsrf, A.B. 46; Price, 1. 881; Elnudn, pi 68. 

Toil. xn. 


U 
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rah, '^Moarviah gave him those of Khor^sdn^ Sejest&n, India, Bah^ 
rein, and Aman, not unadvisedly; for the more he eommitted to hie 
charge, so much the lighter to himself was the burthen of his goveni^ 
ment^”. To all these weighty charges was stlbsequently added the 
management of the Important government of Kufab (a.h. 50 
Zidd being the first noble in whose person had been combined the 
responsibility of the superintendence of both Kufah and Busrah ; and 
of such equal consideration do they severally appear to have beefi 
judged, that the Khalif’s representative divided the year by a six- 
monthly residence at each metropolis^. Not satisfied, however, with 
tho viceroyalty of all these kingdoms, in themselves constituting 
almost an empire, Zidd, shortly before his death, petitioned even for 
more, phrasing his application that his left hand was occupied in 
ruling Persia and the rest, but his right hand remained unemployed, 
and would have Arabia^”. 

Zidd was carried off by the plague in Ramzdn a.h. 53*, having 
fully merited the title of tho greatest man of his age*. Though 
European notions might question his means and methods, but few will 
deny that his measures were well designed towards the ends in view, 
among the people with whom he had to deal ; and though objection 
might be taken to his almost merciless severity on first taking pos- 
session of Busrah, it must be admitted to have been both successful in 
itself and generally foreign to his nature, if wo m,ay judge by tho 
character he had previously gained in Persia. 


» Ockley, 360. 

* Price, I. 383; Ockley, pp. 366, 369. 

* Tabarf, &c. 

* Tabari, &c. 

5 Ockley, 368; Price, I. 384. 

« Ockley, 359. 

Makrizi notices Zi^d’s share in the advancement of the Arab coinage to the 
following effect: — ^‘Delato ad Moattiith f, Soflan f. m. imperio, Zeiadum filium 
patris Bui Cufee et Basrse prsefecit, dicentem: o princeps fidelium, quum Abdal- 
saleh Omar f. Alchettab princeps fidelinm stipendiorum exercitui dandonim 
necessitate pressus drachmas comminuerit, et mensuram majorem fecerit, tu 
moduli melioris constitutione hominum progeniel votis magis respondebi^ et sub- 
ditis majus beneficium dabis, eorumque commoda, veiiim traditionem complons 
augebis. Quam ob rem Moawiah f. mem. drachmas Alsaudas pondeic deficiehtes 
Bcil. VI Danekonim, sive XV Eeratiomm minus grano aut duobus, reoudi fecit. 
Cudit quoque Zetad (utriusque Irakoe prsefectus) drachmas, quarum decern 
sequales erant VII Methkalibus, qnas edicto usuales pronunciavit. Moawiah 
quoque denarios imagine sua gktdio ehtota insignitos pereusrit.**— !>ppK 60, 91. 
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ZUD I ABU SOFlANi 
Ifo. 1. SilT^n Weight, 42*0 gr. 

Left Monogram^ and 



L OjlJj 3 

Marg. Knfie. 

Rbv. Left. ^QWfy^ I .. ■ A l.H. 6L 

^Bight. (sic) for Ua^ 

It may be necessary to justify this reading of the unit word, which at first 
sight looks like \^\ ^\j “nine”. There is, however, a very palpable varjatioir 

from the usual form of f 4tf in the present instance, as the initial letter is joined 
at the bottom to the succeeding character; so that, unlessjthe whole word be 
taken for P^o ^ ^‘one”, which is improb&ble, or pro 

ten,” which is still more so, there is no choice left but to take for ^Ij 
form in constant use on the previous Persian coins. 


‘ 1 am anxious to call attention to the shlgidar monogram,* eetnmon to 
this and many subordinate classes of fire-worship coins, which up to this 
time has escaped any very close examination. But first, I would refer to the 


word r»»%, which, though subsequently associated with it, precedes their 
joint appearance, ^he first instance of the use of occurs— in H. Do 


Longperier^s classification of the medals of the Sassanians— on a coin attributed 
to Khusrd I. (a.d. 631), whence it is continued on those of his successors, 
Hormusdaz IV. and Varahrtfn VI. ; in these examples the word is placed close 
to the circle dividing the field from the margin of the piece, and commences 
directly below the star to the left of the figure. Upon the coins assigned to 
Khusrd II., a change takes place in the entire rejection of the star and the inser- 
tion of the monogram under consideration, between the line of the circle and the 

word I may pause for a fnoment to obtertb, that this indication may 


possibly prove a safe means of discriminating the money of the two Khusrfis. 
The monogram is subsequently used upon all classes of fire-worship coins, but it 
appears nhder so many varieties of fotm, that it is difficult to Select a Single 
example as a test of the whole. At times the component jetters of the ciphers 
look more like the undetermined characters on the Kbubus coins, at others, they 
seem nothing more than simple Pehlvf letters congregated into a single group, in 
which process they lose much of their distinct identity. Under these conditions^ 

some may be read (possibly &c. 


U2 
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No. 2. Silver. Weighti 61*0 gr. 

Same types and legends, with the exception of the date, which is 
l:s^ A.H. 63. 

No, 3, Silver. Weight, 58*0 gr. British Museum. 

As above, with the date 

No. 4, SUver. Weight, 31*0 gr. Slokei. (This coin is but little worn, 
though it may have bUn dipt) 

Obv. As above. 

Bxv, Date, a.i. 63. Mint city \ 

No. 6, Silver. Weight, 43*6 gr. British Museum. 

Obv. As above. 

Rsv. Date, a.h. 64. Mint city ^ * 

No. 6. Silver. Weight, 35*0 gr. PI. II. fig. I. 

Obv. As above; but more accurately engraved than usual, having the 
complete with the final J distinctly expressed, 

Rbv. Left. \ ^ >_J A.H. 56» 

Bight ---* Busrah. 

Additional published Coins. — M. Soret (Lettre, Oendve) gives 
a coin identical with No. 2 ; and a piece of Zidd’s is quoted bj 
the same author from^the Pietraszewski Cabinet, dated a.h. 52. The 
name of the mint citj is not however mentioned. 


II. OBEIDULLAH BIN ZIAD. 

Of the many sons of Zidd^, whose names have found a place in 
history, the most prominent was Obeidullah, who, inheriting in a high 
degree the general capacity and determination of his sire, seems by 
their means to have attained an equal, though less enviable, celebrity 

* Ibn Kotaibah enumerates twenty-three. See passage quoted by Olshausen, 

p. 62, Die Pehlwie Legenden.** 
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in the annals of his day^ his memoiy being loaded with the obloquy- 
exaggerated doubtless by sectqj^ian virulence— due to his share in the 
destruction of the Imdm Husein, Hence we find many Mohammedan 
authors, even while conceding to him full credit for his abilities and 
success, associating the mention of his name with the almost invariable 
adjunct of the Cursed ^ 

Daring the year succeeding that which witnessed the death of his 
father, he was appointed by the Khalif Moaviah to the government of 
Khordsdn*, whence he ably led his troops beyond the Oxus, as far as 
Samarkand”. In a.h. 55^ Obeidullah was nominated Amir of Basrah, 
apparently retaining his previous charge by deputy until a.h. 56’, 
when Khordsdn was bestowed upon Said bin Othmdn. 

After the accession of Yezid (in a.h. 60), Obeidullah bin Zidd was 
selected by the new Khalif to conduct operations against the party 
and person of Husein the son of Ali, receiving letters patent for the 
additional governments of Kufah and Arabian Irdk’, to enable him 
more effectually to carry out the Khalif *s designs. It is not neces- 
sary to follow the prolix relation of the Persian writers regarding the 
fulfilment of Husein’s destiny; suffice it to say, that the head of the 
son of Ali was shortly forwarded to Yezid, who, imitating the 
brutality of his agent Obeidullah^, is reported to have displayed his 
triumph by smiting the then for ever silent lips’. 

On Yezid’s jleath, in a.h. 64, Obeidullah hastened to secure him- 
self in his position of Amir of Busrah, by persuading the people to 
elect him their protector’; but a similar proposition made to the 
citizens of Kufah meeting with less favour from that body, induced 
the men of Busrah to recall their act, and Obeidullah was obliged to 
quit his metro^litan city somewhat hastily^’, and flee to Syria. 
Here, on the opportunity offering, he was mainly instrumental in the 
elevation of Merwdn the son of Hakem to the throne of the Khalifs^'^ 
and was himself invested with the title and honours of Generalissimo 

‘ Tabarf, Ac. 

’ Price, I. 884. 

’ Ockley, 373; Price, L 384; Tabari. 

* Ockley, 373; Price. 

’ Ockl^, 374; Tabari MS. Boyal Asiatic Society. 

’ Price, 1. 412; Tabari (he enten Kufah Z*al Hajjah, i.h. 80). 

7 Ockley, 410; Pric^ I. 396. 

’ Tabarf. 

’ Ockley (quoting MS. Laud, 161 A), p. 431. 

" ^ 

: " TaUri. 
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of tlie Syrian forcesa In a.h. 65 S Obeidullah'^ln the celebrated 
combat of Ainalwerd — routed and out to pieces Solimdn's army of 
Penitents” Being directed to proceed against Kufab, then in the 
possession of Mokhtir, he was met by the latter’s General, Ibrahim, 
and defeated and slain in Moharrim 67 a.h.” 


0BE1DUI«LAH 1 ZAIP, 
AraUce 


No. 7« Silver. Weight, 60*5. Steuart. British Museum. Unique. 


Obv, Head as usual. 


Bight, 




Marg. j 

Ray. Left. 

Bight. 

Havg. A monogiam. 


X A 

(jJ s' 

3^^ 4.H. 46. 
for Dirdbgerd. 


No. 8. Silver. Weight, 58*0 gr. Masson. ^ 

Halt the same legends, with the date . ** 

as it reads, but which I Jma^ne to be intended for 
for \ ^6. * 


No. 9. Silver. Weight, 64*0 gr. (Three specimens Masson, 2 Oenenil 
Pox.) 


Obv. As above. 

Marg. Contremarque 




Bbv. Left. 
Right. 


AH, 56, 


Yezd. 


» Ockley, 451 ;'Price, I. 296. ’ 

' Such was the name applied to '^all those who confederated lender him to 
revenge the death of Husein.’* Ockley, 447. 

> Ockley, 459; Price, I. 437. 
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Mo. 10. Sflvw. Weighli 60*6 gr. Ifamon. PI. II. fig. II. 

Obt. As above. 

Bbv. I<ef^ (iiBpetfect) or poRsibly 

LgB>A(j)u:iAAA 

RSgbt. for U-^ 


Nq* Ilf Silyeff PariSf Biblioth^qne Nationale. 

OfiVo Aa above. 

Exv. Left. I ^ I A.H, 68f 

^ Right. -i Busrah. 

Additional dates:— a.h. 69f weighty 04*6 gr.; Britidi Museum: a seeondi 
Masson. a.h« 60^ common^ Massonf Ac.; a.h. 64, laro, Masson. a.b. 
common, Masson. 

No. 12. Silver. Weighty 63*0 gr. M 
Obv. As above. 

Bxv. Left. 

Bight. 

9 

No. 13. Silver. Masson. 

Obv. As usuaL 
Bbv. Left* 

Bight. 

Mo. 14. Silver. Weight, 4S'figr. Uni^o*. QeneralFox. PI. II^ fig^ 

• Obv. As above. 

Bbv. Left. r*A*-JiOA>4» ■ . ... a.H. 63. 



lUcfht. 
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III. SELIM BIN ZIAD. 

Selim, the son of Zidd — in virtue probably of bis origln^-was 
early in life entrusted with high honours and responsibilities, being 
invested, as he himself tells ns, with the dignity of an Amir before he 
arrived at manhood It is not stated at what exact period of his 
life he was first publicly employed, but he is represented to have 
succeeded to the charge of the province of Seist&n and its dependen- 
cies simultaneously with his father Zidd*s appointment to the govern- 
ment of Irak^ (A.n. 50). In A.H. 61, Selim was nominated by the 
Khalif Yezid to the superintendence of the important province of 
Khordsdn, Seistdn either remaining to him or being conferred anew*. 
He had scarcely taken possession of his fresh command when he en- 
tered upon a successful campaign against the Tfirks, making himself 
master of the country of Samarkand, and pushing his victorious 
troops even to the gates of Khdrism, which eventually capitulated to 
the invaders \ 

On the occurrence of the intestine struggles which distracted the 
Mohammedan empire immediately on the death of Yezid (a.h. 64), 
followed by the hasty abdication of his son and momentary successor, 


MS. 99, Royal Asiatic Society. ' 

Ockley (quoting MS. Laud, 161 A) informs us that Selim was 24 years of age 
in A.H. 61 (p. 420). Supposing this to be correct, he must haye been only 13 
when first sent to Seistdn. 

■ ■ * 


cIlAftllaj ^ Mm sJUmmT A^IAc ^ 


MS. 34, Royal Asiatic Society. OoJcol pijji 
> Ockley (MS. Land, 161 A), p. 420. 

* Price, I. 412; Ocldey, 420. 


iXiLaJ Lss^jI ^Um ^ 4Xiuv ^ 

MS. 34, Royal Asiatic Society. y 
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Moaviah IT.^ the people of KhorAs^n* yoluntarily confirmed their 
allegiance to Selim^ pending the definite decision of the question of 
the election of a Khalif. It does not appear very clearly from the 
statements of our available authorities on the pointy how long this 
arrangement remained in force^ but we find that Selim died at Busrah^ 
at a period not very far removed from the date of these events^ leav- 
ing behind him a reputation not easily matched^ and evidently deep- 
sunk in the hearts of the people over whom he had lately ruled^ who 
are reported to have displayed their veneration for his virtues by 
perpetuating his appellation among their offsprings so that the name of 
Selim became common in the whole land^« 


SELIM I ZIAD. 

Arahice aV * ^ ^ 

No. 15. Silver. Weights 68*6 gr. Very rare. PI. II. fig. III. 


cimenB^Masaon and General Fox.) 


Obv. Left. 



Bight. ^ 

r 


1 

#• y 

j/ 

Mai*. M t- 


Hbv. Left. A 


1 ^ i 1 if. & A.h.68. 

Bight. 

4^^ 

. Yezd. 

yf 


(Two ape- 


No. 16. Silver. Wdght (average of 12 coins), 56*2 gr. Common. 

Obv« As above. 

Bsv. Left. M A>H. 83. 

Right. Metr. 

* Oekley, p. 436. 

* Ibn Kotaibah (Paris MS.) has only the following brief notice of SeUrn:— 

5 ^ ^ 

Ui ^ /( sJ]^ Jyu Xo s 

Clil.., /( ^ ’’ell AA j^ j '** *• »titi < s /( fXspJt 

* Tabari. See note quoted under Abdallah H^zim, p. 298. 

4 Ockley, 437; Tabari, &e. 
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A eimilar coin in the Masson collection has the date written 




^uIIamuJ^U Contremarque ? tdtUfty 


Additional dates on coins of the same ruler struck at Menr are— (a), a.h. 64 

A.H. 66 OWoAguJ- 

(c), A.U. 66, unique/ Masson— (0/3), a.h, 67, common, Masson— (d), a.h. 60 
C! rare, Masson. 

These Merr coins are frequently found with the Mervalrdd contremarque. 


No. 17 . Silver. Weight (average of 6 coins), 62 6 gr. 

Obv. As above. Contremarque as No. 9. 

Bbv. Left. Date, a.h. 63. 

Eight. MemMd. 

Additional dates:— (e), a.h. 64, rare, Ceneral Fox l ** 

for A.H. 67 it also occurs as 

or liVNors and a doubtful date is fofmd on one specimen (Masson) written 
which may be intended either for ^ or 

taking the initial as A for . ** or ** aAa» 

I notice also a doubtful date 70, or more probably an imperfect 67 ? , 

No. 18. SilT». Weight, 61*0 gr. (Two specimena) Masson. 

Obv. As usual. 

Rxv. Left. connpt rendering for 66. 

Bight. t0Y» 


No. 19. Silver. Weight (average of 10 specimens), 61*8 gr. British Muaeumi. 
Obv. As in the previous examples. 

Bbv. l^eft. corrupt date for 66. 

Bight. old form for Herdt 

> A nearly similar coin in the BibUothdque Nationale, Paric^ has the annual 
date expressed thus, t ,** Amm} 61 or^t, '* 
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Ko. S0« Slimf Weight (AYenge of 9 spedmenB), 56*7 gr« Common. 


Obv* As above. Contremarques^ as in 


No. 9 and 


Rbv. Left, ^ I A fQgA.H. 67, 

Right. Herdi^ as in the last coin. 

Other specimens have the date written ; and in 

one instance even ■Hyv or occurs (Masson). The generality of the 

Herdt coins are badly executed. One eoin (Masson) of this clas8| with the year 
AfS, 63^ has the remains of the name of its mint city thus 

indistinctly legible , Ph II. fig. 19. On the margin, following thO 

aASt , is to be seen a word I have not been able to decipher. 


No. 21. Silver. Masson. Bare. 

Obv. As before. 

RXV. Left. dl rnmmm^ 

Right. ^ 

General Fox has a second specimen, the date of which is also obscure $ but 
which may be taken as intended for C* 67 or 68? 


No. 22. (Two specimens.) British Museum. 

Obv. As usual. 

Rbv. Left. 2, A.H. 64. 

s.” ^ ^ « See FL II. figs. 

• 11, 12, 13, 14. *' 


IV. ABDALLAH BIN ZOBEIR. 

After the unequal battle of Kerbelah, in which Huseln's preten- 
sions to the Khil&fet were put an end to with his life (lOth Moharim, 
A.H. 61), the provinces of Mecca and Medinah declared for Abdallah 
•the son of Zobeir, and he was shortly afterwards proclaimed Khalif 
accordingly', his authority being for the time limited to ^jf^TSkhiBn 
Yezid still continuing to hold the rest of . the Mohammedan empire. 
The latter did not long defer his attempts to reassert bis supremacy 
over the land of the holy cities, sending an anny ggainst Abdallah, 
who was eventually besieged in Mecca, and reduced to much distress, 
when newg was received of the death of Yesid (Babi al Awal, 


> OcU6y,421,484| D’Herbelot. 
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A.n. 64)*, which eroDt, in the then uncertain state of rightful order of 
succession, not only put an end to the siege, but produced an offer 
from the adverse general to recognise and support Abdallah Zobeir 
himself, and to lead him to the conquest of the whole [Moslim] 
worlds From some strange and unaccountable infatuation, which 
remained with him to *the last, he refused to quit Mecca, and the 
Syrian army returned to Damascus unpledged, and free to assist any 
competitor for the honours of rulership that chance or opportunity 
might produce. The Khildfat of Syria and Palestine, after a brief 
interval, fell to the share of Merwdn, while the rest of Mohammedan 
Asia acknowledged Abdallah Zobeir. Abdallah enjoyed this dignity 
—such as it was — for nine years, residing uninterruptedly at his ill* 
chosen capital, exercising a scarcely nominal control over the more 
distant provinces, many of which remained a prey to anarchy and 
confusion during the whole of his reign, and interfering but little 
with others ruled over by virtually independent chiefs, who perhaps 
had less objection to cite his name thaU that of a more directly 
powerful master. He was killed by the celebrated Hejdj bin Yusaf, 
the General of Abdalmalik, in a.h. 73\ 


ABDALLAH 1 ZOBEIR^ (Inedited.) 

• Armenian Aftela. 


No. 23. 


Silver. Weight, 01*0 gr. Yexy Scarce. PL II. fig. XIV. 
Obv. Left. As usual. 


Right. 


Harg. 
Contremarque. 










m. 




Bxr. Left. . A ^ 

Right. 

I Ockley, 427* 

^ CldT \jS * 

TabarL /‘Vf 

Ockley, 434; Price, I. 450. , 

* Makrizi. ** Abdallah f, Zobair princeps fidelium Meccae constitittUBi omnium 
primus dradimas rotundas (titulis in orbem ductis proditas), qn« veio defennes^ 
erassm et reseetce fuerunt, pereussit, quod nemo ante enm fecerat. In circuitu 
unlns lateris inaeulpi curaverat: Mtihammed est legaiui Dei; et alterius; pracipii 
Deui ebtervaiumem (foederis) et justitiam.*’— p. 82. 
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No.sk EKtrer. GeiMmlFox. PLILfig^IV. 

Obv. Area as aboTe, 

^ III and jdit Contremarque ^ 

Rbv. Left. As above* 

Right. Il^i^-O) ^ 


V. ABDALLAH BIN HAZIM. 

Of a chieftain^ or chieftains^ bearing this name, who flourished at 
or about the epoch required to correspond with the dates on our 
coins, we have several detached notices, though but little approaching 
to anything like a single complete connected biography on the one 
hand, or sufficient means of discriminating the different persons so 
designated • on the other, as, from the strange currency given to 
favourite names among the early Mohammedans, it is perhaps 
hazardous to endeavour to identify the various phases of the life of 
any given individual, existing in such troublous times, amid such 
changing fortunes and such distant scenes of action as were open to 
the first Moslim tommanders. 

The earliest notice of an Abdallah bin Hdzim, at all suitable to 
our wants, is found on the occasion of the disturbances which took 
place in Khor&sdn in a.h. 81 — 32, when a chief of that name distin- 
guished himself by suppressing the local revolt, even after his imme- 
diate superior had departed to seek succour, leaving the province in 
virtual possession of the insurgents*. For this service Abdallah was 
rewarded by a post of some importance* in the executive government 
of the country. 

Again, on the Khalif Moaviah’s return to Damascus, in A.B. 40, 
an Abdallah bin Hdzim is appointed governor of that city*; but 
whether this, or either of these, was the same Abdallah bin Hdzim 
who subsequently became so powerful as effectively independent 
master of Khor&sdn, we have no obvious means of deciding. It is 

> Price, L ISS. 

* The Habib us Sair, quoted by Frioe, says, "The government [of KhorMn] 
was eonfirmed to him in consequence but there are doubts about the fact. 

* Abdl Faraj, 123:— "Ipse (Moavia) Damascom reversus, prmfecit (ei) 
Abdallam Ebn Hazem.” 
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perhaps sufficient for all present purposes to say that written history 
recordsi and our medals in a manner confirm the fact, that Abdallah 
bin H4zint was employed under Selim bin Zidd during 'the latter’s 
tenancy of the government of the eastern prorinees of Persia, and that 
shortly after the death of the Khalif Yezid, in a.h. Abdallah 
became one of the competitors for the possession of Khordsdn, the 
whole of which-^chiefly by absolute conquest from his rival lieute- 
nants, previously nominated by Selim — eventually (a.h. 65)* fell to 
his undivided control, and held nominally for Abdallah Zobeir, but 
truly in virtue only of his own sword, was ruled uninterruptedly with 
.no light hand until a.h. 72% when tho Khalif Abdalmalik, failing to 
gain his allegiance by fair means, was reduced to conspire with his 
recusant vassal’s lieutenant, to deprive him of his government, which 
was only at last effected by the treachery of his followers, ending in 
a pitched battle, in which he lost his lifb^; the victor receiving the 

* Price, I. 446. 

* We gather incidentally the approximate date of the rise of Abdallah 
Hdzim’s power in the statement of Tabari, that he was occupied an entire year 
in the siege of Her4t, after he had gained possesaion of the rest of Khordsdn, and 
that Herdt was captured in the year the Khwdrij came to Kufah, i,e» 05^ 
(Ockiey, 451.) 

^ s/i 3f. y 

^J^S 

Tabari, MS. 34, Boyal Asiatic Society. 

* Price, 1. 447; or i.H. 73, Ockiey, p. 476. 

^ Price, I. 447. Tabari gives some curious particulars concerning Abdafiah 
H4zim*a acquisition of Khorasdn, which I transcribe from the Persian vetsicn of 
bia work ^ 

*5»)j ^ i 

y \j njk/o , AjS AIA! 

ji ^ if 3^ 

iflJJ (ji yf 3 (y Ai<y^ 
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promised reward of bU perfidy in the patent which gave him the 
temporary sovereignty over the subjects of the easternmost division of 
the khildfat. 


(Mi h* Jiy* ‘Ny. trf ^ f (si 

[j ^ liy uS^ i jW 

\w'0>^ s (jjUUlls i ^ 

U-i [^li\^/MS.34.] 

4>^ |U* ;f j||L 4l \ Aiy^4&AJ 

««i w^iT iltiS 5p” k^iT ^ «x.«t 

jji* tl^iT 4iU) «Xkc ^ vl>^ 

«r (Jj-. ^ 0^1 iSSS tS ^ 

j4>u «x^ t)>^' A+* j! y-« 

J 

Am 

<X^ «>w«l ^ t^yT 

^ 3 ‘■^ »2j^li ^ ^ C\AySji^ 

A$ ^ ^Uj ^xkai 

[This passage varies in MS, 34.] Oxjjo ]j^\ ^ ^ ^ 

ji ^Xxfi ^ JT Asiatic Society, MS. 99. 

^ 3 Vy® ^ 3^ 3 

Royal Asiatic Society, MS. 33. 

Ibn Eotaib‘ah*B notice of Abdallah H&zim is confined to the following 
remarks: — 

Anoi ^ ^ i» Y i iX^ 

(jj*^ i ^ 
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ABDULLAH I HAZIM. (Inedlted.) 

AraUog ^ 0s« . , 

No. 25. Sihrer. Weight (average of 22 8peeiineii8)j 59*6 gr» Common. 


Obv« Left 


Bxv. Left 




A.H. 63. 


Mervalrtfd. 


Other spedmens of the money of this Governor^ minted at Merv^ hear severally 
the following dates:— (a), a.h. 64 () 4 i^)^rare; (5), a.h. 65, rare, PI. II. fig. T. ; 
(e), A.B. 66, common ; (<f), a.h. 67> common ; (e), a.h. 68, unique (General Fox) ; 
(/), A.H. 69— date variously written AHg,juid 

•-common [one example of this coinage gives us a new Pehlvi reading of the 
name of Hdzim, thus is), A.H. JO, tare; (A), A.H. 72 

me; (<)> -iuh. 73, onique (Gmenl Fox). 

e 

No. 26. Silver. Weighty 62*5 gr. Very rare^ 

Obv. As above. ^ 

Bwr. iMft. .•». A .j S 

Bight. ‘ — f 

No. 27« Silver. Wright, 57 gr. Unique. 

Obv. As above, ' 

B.r. Left, . •• t L 1 a.H. 63. 

Bight Khuhia. ’ 

The name of the Mint on this coin has been a good deid worn ; so much so that 
I can scarcely rely upon the reading proposed. See PI. II. fig. 17. 

No, 28. Silver, Average weight, 62-5 gr. (4 coin^ Masson). 

Obv. As above, 

Bw. Left. . ■» A.n.tff. 

Kghf. 

Hmump? See foc-dmile^ Ph 11. figt 11, ftc. 
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Otto ipeoiiiieiis pf this diM of cdns bear date— (a), uniqiie (General Fox)*, 

.ArAA for A.H. «8; inthisinatance, 
as in one of the preceding examples^ the fd in both the date and 

the name of the city^ are fonned by the joata-position of an ^ / and an { ii| thus— 
(»), *are (Maaeon), a.H. (». 

No. 29. Silver. Weight (average of 8 Bpecimens)^ 60*7 gr. 

Obv. Ab in the preceding coins. 

Rbv. Left. ^ A A.H. 67, 

Right ^ or f 

Other similar coins have the date a.h. 68; and one 

specimen is stomped with the contremarque 
Current* 


VI. AUMAB BIN OBEIDALLAH. 

• 

In tLe absence of explicit historical data^ there is some difficulty 
in satisfactorily identifying the individual whose name appears as 
il?mai*-t-Obeiddrdn on a considerable number of the available speci- 
mens of the early Arabico-Persian coins. The first hasty glance 
would probably Ibad to the supposition of Aumars being the son of 
the notorious Obeidallah bin Ziad, who possessed such extensive 
power as Governor of Busrah, Kufah^ and their dependencies^ imme- 
diately previous to the date of the earliest piece in this particular 
class^ which is seen to have been struck at Kerman in a.h. 65. This 
association is^ however^ readily shown to be inadmissible, as it is 
known that Obeidiillah Zidd died (a.h. 67) without issue'* In re- 
marking upon the dates and places of mintages of the remaining coins 
of this suite, it will be observed that the officer whose name is re- 
corded on their surfaces remained in uninterrupted charge of the 

cities represented by the monograms Beiza,] and 

1*^ 3 ^ ^ ^ yxSie 

Ibn Kotalbah. 3 
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in all likelihood during the years 68| 89, and 70 a.h« In 

A.H. 67 j Mosdb bin Zobeir took Kufah'^ whioh^ together 'with all 
Mohammedan lands to the eastward, he retained till his defeat and 
death, in a.h. 71 ; admitting therefore, these to be monograms indi- 
cating cities subject to Musdb*s viceroyalty, which may be taken to 
be suflioiently shown by the identification of the first (the chief 
Moslem cantonment in Fars), it is clear that Aumar i Obeiddldn 
must have been in immediate contact with and subordination to 
Mosdb himself; but, as a confirmation of the previous surmise, we 
learn from the casual mention of some of MosdVs most eminent 
generals, whose absence was rejoiced over by Abdalmalik on the fatal 
day at Masken, that one of these most trusted officers, by name Omar 
bin Abdallah, was then Governor of Persia Proper*— the identical 
province whose seat of government is indicated by the coins. In 
proposing to correct the orthography of this name as found in MSS. 
by the Pehlvi legend to bo read on the medals to the substitution 
of Aumar for Omar, and Obeidallah for Abdallah, Oriental scholars 
will admit that I am doing but slight violence to probability in thus 
amending these designations*. 


AUMAR I OBEIDALLAH. 

JraHoe g f ft 

No. 30* Silyer. British Museum. Unique. ^ 


Obv. Left 
Right 

Marg. 

Rbv» Left. 



A i-JLl 


Bight. 


4 ?) 



A.H. 65. 


Eermdn. 


’ Ocikley, p. 426. 

* Ockley, p. 468. 

* Olshausen notices, two instanees of the occurrence of names nearly similar, Le^ 

(Num. Chr. xi. 126) ( one is referred to id 
A.H. 68, the other (perhaps the same) as hilling in battle with the Ehwarij. 
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Ko. 31< Silver. Weight (evenge of 7 epeeimeiu), 82'8 gr. Commoii. 

Obv. Ab above, 

Bbv. Left. 

AeHe 68* 

One of these coins bean the contremarque and a second is stamped 



Additional dates on Coins of the same OoTemor and the same mint city t— 
(a), A.H. 69, unique (Masson), v-lluhiuSs^J W, a.h. 70, 

common, CIiIaA^ 

The only two gold coins I have met with, of the early Arab Khusrnf type, 
bear the name of Aumar i ObeiddU ; both were coined at , az^d both are 
dated A. H. 70 (Prinsep, British Museum, weight 59 gr.; Steuart, British Museum, 
weight 67 gr.)'. 

No. 32. Silver. Weight (average of 4 specimens), 60*7 gr. Common. 

Obv. As above. 

Bbv. Left. a.h. 66. 

Right. fdY» 

Additional dates:— (a), a.h. 69 nre: (4), A.H. 

70 , common. " 

No. 33. Silver. Weight, 49 gr. Masson. Bare. 

Obv. As above. 

Bev. Left. 

Bight. f« J» ? 

Additional datoi— a.h. 70, vr^ht 61'4 gr. Obv. marg. 49} 41 

A nearly similar coin is described by M. Soret, p. 12 . 

> << D’apris une tradition, NercAam 5en (Mohammed) Kelty (a. 204) avaft dit: 
que Mae' ah n*avait pas seulement fait frapper de la monuaie d’argent, mais encore 
do la monnaie d*or.*’ Freehn (quoting Beladery), Jour. As. IV. 346. 
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VII. ABDALAZIZ BIN ABDALLAH BIN AMER. 

We learn incidentally from Ibn Kotaibah that Abdalazizi the EM>n 
of the celebrated Abdallah bin Amer, was [once] Governor of 
Sejest^ii), and for the present it would seem that we must rest 
Satisfied with this scanty notice of this officer as sufficient at all events 
to form a basis for the identification confirmatory of the unusually 
decisive reading proposed for the subjoined coins. 


ABDALAZIZ BIN ABDALLAH AMER. (Inedited.) 

AtMee 


No. 34. 


Silver. Weight, 61*4 gr. Prinsep, British Museum. 
Obv. Left. As usual. 


iii,hJ'»;a4oVo 




•• I • X 

Contremarque. > ^1 

y 

Rbv. Left. 

Right. 


No. 35. Silver* Weight, 63*0 gr. Masson, East India House. 

Obv. Left and Right as above. 

Marg. As above. (No contremarque.) 

Rbv. Left. As above, 66 a.h. 

Bight. aTj ‘V 



Paris MS., p. 47. 
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VIII. MUSAB BIN ZOBEIR. 

The historical facts and details of the public life of Musdb deriye 
additional interest in the eyes of numismatists from the active part he 
is reported to hare taken in the introduction and advancement of 
those improvements in the adapted currency of the Moslim Arab^ 
which were undertaken during the reign and under the auspices of 
his brother^ Abdallah the son of Zobeir. 

The first notice of Musdb^ in the annals of his day, occurs on the 
occasion of his mission by Abdallah Zobeir to act against the Syrian 
Khalif Merwdn; being encountered by the latter on his return from 
his successful Egyptian expedition, Miisdb sustained a complete 
defeat (a.h. 64) ^ 

In A.H. 67 S we find Mus&b deputed to the government of Busrah, 
where, being joined by that able commander, Mohalleb bin Abu Safrah, 
he proceeded to attack the celebrated separatist chieftain Mokhtdr, at 
that time in independent possession of very extensive power®, and 
succeeded in putting his forces to the rout near Kufah; Mokhtdr 
himself, with six * thousand of his followers, taking momentary refuge 
in the citadel of that town. On the surrender of this body, after the 
death of Mokhtdr, Musdb, though in his own person apparently disr 
posed to mercy, was induced, by the urgent representations of the 
Kufians — their fellow citizens — to have the whole number put to the 
sword. • 

During the course of tho year 71 a.ii., Abdalmalik — the then 
Syrian Khalif — ^having at length succeeded in placing affairs upon a 
comparatively satisfactory footing in his own immediate provinces, 
advanced to the conq^uest of the rest of Moslim Asia, duly preparing 
the way — as but too frequently was the custom among these leaders 
of the Faithful — ^by treachery. His first and most formidable oppo- 
nent was Musdb, whom he fo^nd, supported by a relatively small 
force, at Masken, and already labouring under the disadvantage re- 
sulting from the defection of.] an important section of his army, which 
had been brought over to tlie Syrian interest. Notwithstanding the 
inequality of his own troops, Musdb determined to engage, refusing 
even tho proffered terms that were proposed in but little of a hostile 

* Ockley, p. 436. 

® Ockley, 460 ; Tabarf. 

® Price, I. 435:— *‘Kufah, Hcjaj, Persian Irak, Egypt [?], and Diarbektr/ 

♦ Price: Ockley says 7000? 
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spirit when^ in tbe progress of the action^ all hope was lost^ remarking 
that men like himself did not use to go from such a place withon 
either conquering or being conquered* **. 


JnidUfg 


MUSAB I ZOBEIRi. (Inediied.) 

i mJk w m 


Ko. 3d. iSilyer. British Museum. Unique. 
Obv. Left. As usuaL 

.L 


Bight 




Maig. 
R»v. left. 
High*. 


miHm 


■■ iv 

^OJl ycw I / 

dll x-A-3 = 70 odd. 


S Kermansir? 


1 Ockley, pp. 468-9 $ Abtil Faraj, Hist. Byn.^ 127 ; Tabari, MS. 

* Makriai. ^^Nec minus frater ejus Massab /, Zohair in Iraka drachmas, 
quamm decern VII methkalibus respondebant, percussit, quibus homines donavit, 
donee AUIiad$jad 9 j f. Jusvf^ quern Abdolmalec f. Merwan princeps fidelium 
Irakam jam miserat, ab instituto improbi aut hypociitm recedere licitum judicans 
illud mutaret*’^pp. 82, 83. 

^'Primus autem, qui numos cudendos curaverit, fuisse dicitur Manoib 
JSbMtf qui ftatris sui Abdallah f. Zobair jussu, anno LXX Chr. 638. in uno 
latere: benedictiOf et in altero: per Deum eis inscripserit. Mutavit hoe AU 
Hadejadtjf. anno post, et numis inscripsit: in nomine Dei. AUHadsjadsj,^^ 

-p.l47. 


IX. OMIAH BIN ABDALLAH. 

Of the life and actions of Omiah bin Abdallah bin Khalid, Oriental 
historians haye preserved but scanty memorials; these may almost be 
said to be comprised in the incidental notices of his appointment to 
and supercession in, the goyernment of Khordsdn. 

The dates even of these events are by no means definitively fized^ 
but adre stated by Tabari to have occurred in a.h. 75 ' and 77 

Ttbuf, Boyti Asiaiio Society, HSS. 8^ 84, and 99. 
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respeotiyely In the former year^ Omiah replaced Wokiel (Walid*)) 
the traitorous lieutenant of Abdallah Hdzim ; and in the latter he 
was removed, in order that the province he ruled might be added to 
the already extensive power held by the celebrated Hej^j ben Yusaf, 
who shortly afterwards delegated this charge to Mohallab bin Abi 
Safrah, 


AUMEAH I ABDALLAH. Ctaedited.) 
Arahice a 


No. 37. Silver. Weight, 64*0 gr. 

Obv. Left. 

r juy^‘w I X 

Right, it* ^ 

L ^ 

Marg. —i 

Rsv. Left. 1 ** " * Q A.H. 73. 

Bight. or 

Sejortin. 


No. 33* Silver. Weight, 66*0 gr* General Fox. 

A similar coin, with the place of mintage less fully expressed 

0 

fjJUmJfsm or )f*4*^J* COB- 

tremarque 


fAiS (84 (33 CldA , aIaaA JU * 

y? c ' y j ' i • y j ( • y j ^Xnol 

Tabari, Royal Asiatic Society, MS. 99. ^3/^ 

Price places the accession and dismissal of Omiah in 74 (73 ? in noticing the 
death of Wokeil) and 78 respectively; the former date agrees better with the 
date on our coins. See Vol. I., pp. 451, 454. 

* Walid? MS. Tabari, No. 33. 

> This rendering the final mark f as an N may be objected to, but the same 

form being used as an undoubted N in all other positions where its value is 
required, as contradistinguished from the similarly formed U, I have taken it as 
such to complete the word. 
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No. 39, Silver, Weighty 57*3 'fgr. Britidi Mufieum, 
Obv. Left. As last coin. 


Right. 


Marg. 
Rev. Left. 
Right. 


I ‘*\y^r 


' — ft — *5' 
Contremarque. As on No. 9.. 



A.H. 74. 


Ll> 


•>. 



Ehor^sto. 


No. 40. Silver. General Fox. 

Obv. As in the last coin. 

Rev. Left, ? ^ ^ 74 A.H. 

Right. ifW^ t-** MervalrUd. 


X. KHALED BIN ABDALLAH. 

M. Soret^ of Geneva, — ^an author favourablj knpwn to European 
Numismatists, — has already published a description of a coin, nearly 
similar' to that produced below from the Masson Collection, which lie 
identifies as a piece of Khaled the son of Abdallah, vho was nomi- 
nated Governor of Busrah by Abdalmalik, in a. h. 71. ' The decipher- 
ment upon which this attribution is based was communicated to M. 
Olshansen previous to its submission to the public, and as it has 
received from that eminent Pehlvi scholar the stamp of his approval, 
it requires no adventitious elucidation in this place. M. Soret finds a 
difficulty in reconciling the historical evidence of the early Arab 
authors with the date on his coin, inasmuch as the Geneva Dirhem is 
dated a. b. 75, and Khaled is asserted to have lost his appointment 
in the same year that he received it ; this manifest objection M. Soret 
proposes to meet by supposing a possible re-inauguration. I am, how«- 
ever, disposed to take a much nlore obvious and summaiy method of 
reconciling the discrepancy, by admitting excessive latitude in certain 
cases in the continuance of the use of an adopted die, — ^irrespective of 
the name it bore, — ^by the subordinate Government Agents, extending 
over a period long subsequent to the dismissal or decease of the last 
Mint-reforming executive authority. 
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KHALED-I-AFDULAN. 
JraUee x..« / .«wJ 


Na 4L Silver. Weight, 59*0 gr. Very rare. British Museum. 
Obv. Left. As usual. 

— *!■ 

nrVo 


Bight. 


Marg. ^3i\ 4 X 4 ^^^ i^S 

cjUj: 

- <3Jt pro l__/d 


Eiv. Left. 


K — -» 


A.H. 74. 


M. Soret*s coin is dated Butrahy a. b. 75. 

It is worthy of remark that, if the reading now adopted from M. Soret is proved 
to stand the~test likely to he supplied by the discovery of a greater number of specU 
mens of this coinage, we are furnished with a new evidence of the entire want of « 
^ in the older Pehlvi alphabets; we have seen y^JdAi^yu dcc*> generally 

using the ^ where modem practice employs the , but this is the first numis- 
matic instance of independent development of ju r=sH (now ju) m serving for 

the Arabic ^ , without the succeeding t = • which was once supposed to form a 

necessary element of the Pehlvi ^ . There is a difficulty as to whence the 

^ ^ was derived (a group which likewise represents the ^ in Zend), 

but I may notice, as possibly furnishing evidence towards any determination 
of the point, that it is singular that the Parsfs of Bombay, while giving this 
last form as one of the signs of should also make use of a precisely similar 
figure for the . (See Pehlvi Alphabets, lithographed at Bombay.) 

I may note incidentally that the name now rendered Khaled in Neshki would 
be equally convertible from the original PelUvi as cLuyU* > Hareth. 


’ MttUer, 302. 
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XI. MOHALLIB BIN ABI SAPRAH. 

The name of Mohallib i Abi Safrah finds frequent mention in the 
clironicles of the events of his day; and among the various descrip- 
tions of the intestine struggles^ which continued in rapid succession to 
distract the empire of Isldm, he is uniformly noticed as an able and 
energetic commander^ till in process of time he attained the proud 
pre-eminence of the almost official designation of the greatest living 
captain^ of the nation of all others^ at that moment, the most distin- 
guished for its military enterprise and success. To the details of his 
rise and progress we need at present but thus slightly refer, as it is 
not until he comes to be employed in an administrative capacity that 
our means of illustrating his career become available, when he is 
found holding certain districts in Persia- Proper for the maintenance 
of his troops while employed against the Azarakites^ Of Mohallib's 
subsequent elevation to the government of Khordsdn we ha^^e no 
numismatic record, the absence of such being probably attributable 
to the reforma^tion of the Mohammedan currency which was effected 
in A.E. 76j and resulted in the discontinuance of the practice of com- 
memorating names of either khalifs or viceroys on the coinage of the 
period. 

Mohallib died in full possession of the chieftainship^ of Khordsdn 
in A.H. 82^ 

' 1 I quote the Khalif Abdalmalik’s own expressions, as rendered by Ockley 

(p. 473 ): — ‘‘MohalleV’ *- * who is a man of a most penetrating judgment 
and good government, hardened in war, and is the son of the grandson of it.” 

* When Hej4j is made governor of Kufah (ii.H. 73), he receives orders from 
Abdalmalik to the following effect 

U/- s ^ ^ 

MS. Tabarf, Noa 99, 33, Royal Asiatic Society. 

^ Price (quoting Tabari), I. 460. 
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HOHALIIB I ABI SAFBAH. (Inedtted.) 
AroJfa. yi\ ^ 

Ko. 42. Silver. Weight, 66*5 gr. British Museum. 


Obv. Lrft. 


J\ 


Bight. -I . ^ 

Ebv. Left. 

Bight. 


o 

V- 


JL 


-4—. 


Contre-marque. 


A.H. 76* 


L 


.JiA. 


Other specimens of similar coins are to be found in the collection of K. Bland, 
Esq., and in the Bibliothique Kationale, Paris. 


No. 43. Weight, 63*7 gr. Sir H. Willock. 
ObVb As in the last coin. 

# Contremarque. 


Bay. Left. 
Bight 


.«».l !• i AJL& l,H. 76- 
*• • 


No. 44. Weight, 36*0 gr. British Museum. 

Osy. -As in the last coin. 

Conliremarque. y 

Bay. Left. As in the last coin. a.h. 70. 
Bight. fortl^, . , 


XII. ABDALMALIK BIN MERWAN. ^ 

The biography of one so prominent in the annals of the Moslem 
world as the Ehalif Abdalmalik scarcely requires an extended chronicle 
in this place, being written at large in the history of the crdbd witk 
whose greatness his name is so closely identified, whether for the re- 
consolidation of the pre-existing Mohammedan empire under the firm 
sway of a single dominant hand, or for the actual extension of its 
boundaries both eastward and westward, and originating those expe* 
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ditions which in the reign of his successor carried the standards of 
Isldm into Christian Europe — in the subjugation of Spain', on the 
one hand, and into idolatrous India, in the reduction of Sindh and 
Multan*, on the other. 

It may bo sufficient for the illustration of the subject more pecu- 
liarly claiming our attention, to recapitulate the mere dates of Abdal- 
malik’s acquisition of the different portions of the Asian dominions 
already subject to the Mohammedan Arabs previous to a.h. 65, at 
which period — in virtue of his position as Wall AWd, which had been 
secured to him by his father, Morwan, in defiance of all equity and 
accepted engagements* — ^he succeeded to the limited sovereignty of 
Syria and Palestine, whence, awaiting his opportunities, he eventually 
extended his influence over the dependencies of Kufah and Busrah 
(a.h. 71)'; Ahwdz, Pars, and Kerman (a.h. 72)*; Khordsdn and 
Arabia (a.h. 73)*. He died in a.h. 86, after a reign of 21 years, 
dating from his first inauguration at Damascus. 


ABDALMALIK BIN MERWAN Thb Khamp. (Inedited.) 
ArMee A-A ^ 

No. 46. Silver. Weight, 59*0 gr. Masson. Unique** 

■ 1 ir-rK 

Marg. 

Rev. Left. 

Right. 


A.B. 76. 
^ Merv. 


1 Gibbon, vol. VI. ; M. de Saulcy's R4Bum4, Jour. Asiatique, 183!) {Mousa^ 
91,92a.h.). 

* Beladorf, Reinaud*s Fragments, pp. xx and 190. 

* Tabari MS. ; Ockloy, p, 436 ; Price, I. 427. 

^ Ockley (quoting MS. Laud, 161 A), p. 470 ; Price, I. 445. 

* Ockley, 472, 474. 

® Ockley, 475, 479 ; Price, I. 450. 

7 The Armenian orthography of the name is expressed in Roman letters 
AptSlmSRk. (See Jour. As., vol. XIII. (1849), p. 339.) 

* Makiizi. Quum autem post csedem Abdallce et Massab filiorum Zobair, 
universum imperium ad Abdolmalecum f. MerWau devolutum esset, isque in pe- 
cuniaiP) pondera, et mensuras diligenter inquisivisset, tunc anno Hegiree LXXVI 
Chr. 695. denarios et drachmas cudi fecit, pondus denarii XXII Keratia minus 
grano in Syriaco (pondere); pondus drachmee vero XXV Keratia oequalia con- 
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XIII. HEJAJ BIN YUSAP. 

The biography of the celebrated Hejdj bin Yusaf has found a 
place in too many popular and easily accessible works ‘ to require 
the transcription of any extended summary of his life and actions in 
this place. It may be sufficient^ therefore, to say that Hejdj’s ex- 
traordinary rise commenced with his expedition against Abdallah 
Zobeir, in A.ii. 72. The success which attended this unpopular 
undertaking soon marked him out for further employment, and in 
A.H. 75 he was promoted to the magnificent governments of Irak, 
Khords^n, and Seistan*. These, and added honours, he may be said 

stituens. (Keratium autem IV granis, et quilibet Danek 2^ keratiis constiterunt.) 
Scripsit autem ad Hedsjadsjum Irakse existentem, ut similes numos cuderet\ 
Itaque eos conflavit, et eorum exempla ad civitatom prophetce sociis, quibus 
omuibus bene velit Deus, superstites eraut, misit, qui cos non improbarunt, 
Bed sive sequali epigraphe, sive figura preediti erant, promiscue habuerunt.** — pp. 
83, 84. 

Abdalmalec f, Merwan drachmas titulis prieditas primus conflasse dicitur. 
Duo vero numorum genera, alterum titulo perslco instructum, Bagliense s. 
Alsauda VIII Danccorum, alterum grseco inscriptum, Tiberiense IV Danecorum 
dabantur, qum eruditi istius oetatis in consilium adhibit! ita in unam summam 
collegeruiit, ut XTl proveniret, eaque in duos cequales partes divisa, VI Dane- 
corum drachmas procuderunt. Beferente Abulziado, Abdalmalecus Hedsjadsjo in 
mandatis dedit, ut in Iraka drachmas cuderet, cui mandate anno LXXIV, aut ut 
tradit Almad&hi, anno scquentl LXXV morem gessit. Deinde earum percus- 
Buram in reliquisitractibus anno LXXV imperavit. HesJadsJ autem eis inscripsisse 
fertur: Detis untu^ Deus atemus estJ*' — pp. 147, 148. 

Beladery (dec. 279 II ij.), who is noticed by Freshn to have devoted a special 
chapter to Arok coinage, informs us that he had heard that, up to the time of 
Abdalmalik, ‘‘ les mounaies d’or courantes ^taient Grecques, et celles d’argent 

dtaient la monnaio dcs Chosroks ou des 

, ^.5/***^ endeavours to de- 

termine the exact epoch of Abdalmalik’s introduction of Kufic money, which is 
said to have been first effected towards the end of a.h. 75, and to have been 
extended to the different provinces in the following year. ■ See Fnehn, Jour. As., 
IV. (1824), p. 345.) 

» "Secundum Almakrizium libro de pond. (v. excerpt, p. 66.) Iledsjadsj jam anno LXXIV aut 
LXXV numos vulgavit. Fortassis in moneta adomanda per annos LXXIV et LXXV periclitati cranl 
prills, qinm anno LXXVl omnia in bac arte eraut assecuti.*' 

1 Ockley's Hist. Sar., 474 et seq. ; Price, Hist. Moham., I. 448 ot seq. ; 
D'^Herbelot, in voce Hegiage; Abdl Fedd (Reiske), I. 421, &c«; AbdlForaJ; 
Elniacin, p. 77* 

* Ockley, 480. 
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to have retained^ with the exception of a brief interval^ to the day of 
his death in a.q. 95^ having in effect^ though nominally only a 
viceroy, swayed for twenty years, with all a master’s hand, the des- 
tinies of a mighty empire ; his memory, it is true, is assailed by cita- 
tions of his cruelties, but his own living answer to the like objection 
made by his immediate subjects gives a very sufficiently justificatory 
reply for his own case, and that of many other Oriental potentates 
similarly circumstanced — “ In the way you live, you will always be 
treated with severity!*” 


HEJAJ BIN YUSAP. 

No. 46, Weight, 60*0 gr, British Museum. 

Obv, Left. Pehlvf. 

Right. Kuflo. V— % 

Marg. aUI ^ aUI 

Riv. Left, CL>\SxJi> 78 a.h. 

Right. fdfi viLwi 

* 

No. 47. Weight, 57*0 gr. British Museum. 

Obv. Area as in the last coin. 

Marg. ^ ^ A 

Bbv. Left. 79 a.h. 

Right. HOJJ \ ^ A-J 

No. 48. Weight, 65'8 gr. British Museum. 

Obv. Area and Margin as in the last coin. 

Biv. Left. A, m-d-J 81 *•«. 

Right. 


* Taharf, quoted by Price, I. 477. 

* This form is unusual, and perhaps open to question as at present rendered, 

but we find numerous, instances of similar abbreviations of the unit word, and it 
would be clearly a greater interference with our materials to attempt to make the 
date into | or \ •• f! in preference to 01, as above given. 
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Ko. 49. Weight, d0*7 gr* BritiBh Miueiim. 

A similar coin in its entire details. 

No. 50. Weight, 60*7 gr. British Museum. 

A coin similar in its other features to the two last, hut with the Kuiic 
marginal legend ^ . 

* A Pehlvf Kufic coin of Hej4j, of a slightly varying type, is given by Frsehn, 
Jour. Asiat. IV. 336, with the marginal legend ^ . 


INDETERMINATE READINGS. 



I attribute this coin to Z{4d, though I leave the conclusiveness of the identi- 
fication entirely^open to future correction. The name of Zf4d— if such it be— is 

imperfectly expressed, and the final fO is represented by an ^ and a follow- 
ing I , thus, 10* but as this laxity of definition has frequently been found to 


occur in similar i^tances where the value of the combination is undoubtedly , it 
may be suffered to pass without further notice. The restoration of the patronymic 
is free matter for speculation, inasmuch as there are no less than three or four 
letters wanting in the middle of the name, and the now vacant space will not 
apparently admit of the arbitrary insertion of the letters wanting to complete the 
usual designation of Zfdd’s father. All available evidence considered, the date, 
place of mintage, and the legible portion of the chief name, seem to concur in fixing 
the attribution of the coin to Zidd; and looking to the facts attending the early 
denial and eventual acknowledgment of his title to call Abu Sofian his father, it is 
not impossible that the punch contremarque, which has fallen so invidiously on 
the most important portion of the second line, has, for the present, effaced the 
medallic reco^ition of the patronymic that Zf4d was permitted to cite, prior to 
Moaviah’s concession of his claim of brotherhood. 
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No. 52. (Extmoted from M. Soret Given as ‘*No. 7^8 du Catalogue Sprewitz.*'} 
Obv. Head as usual. 


Left 


( )^^ALay(y4‘ lead by him u 

^ i 

Rkv. Left. 3^ 


A.H. 43. 


Right. 

Possibly Ma4wi4 Amir 51 rd<^shd^4a** or 51 hdrSehuck^n’* (KoraUh ?). 


XV. Abdallah Amer, ^ <> s 

No. 53. Weighty 57 gr. Steuart, British Museum. PI. III. fig. XV. 


Obv. Head as usual. 


Marg- ^<v»J 

R^v. Left. 

Right. MJ 


A.u. 54. 

- - |j D4r4bgerd. 


XV- Abdallah £bbetr ^ 

No. 54. Silver. Weight; 52*0 gr. General Fox. PI. III. fig. XV/ 2 . 


Obv. Head as usual. 


Marg. •V 

Rbv. Left. 

Right pOJIft 



No. 55. Silver. Weight, 63*5 gr. General Fox. PL III. fig. XV/ 4 . 


Obv. 


Contremarqne. As on No. 9. 
Rev. As last coin. 
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XVI. ABDALRAHMAN I ZEID, (Fossmy I ZIJCD*) 

No. W. PI. III. flg. XVI. 


Obv. 




ICaig. jilt 


Bit. 


to 


I A {,S<^ 


Jii 

B. 


^ Busrah? 


XVII. ABDULLAH ZOBEIRI 

No. 66. saver. Weight, 61-0 gr. Nwsoii. PI. III. fig. XVII. 


Obv, 


[ 


tii»£u wW erf 

Marge ‘ Contremarque. As No. 9. 

B.t. [ a.h.62. 

imperfect ? 


. XVIII. ABDULLAH. 

No. 67. Silver. Weight, 41-0 gr. PI. III. fig. XVIII. 

, r • if f} 

'■ • 1 


Obv. 






-ill/) 


Marg. 






Rev. 




* A.H. 66 . 




XIX. 


No. 58. Silver. Weight, 43*0 gr, Masson. PI. III. fig. XIX. 

«(*> 


Obv. 


Rev. 


Jr’ 


roei-" L)'— « — “ 

t A A.H. 67. 


roL. XII. 
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No. 69. Silver. Weight, 64-0 gr. Koseoii. PL HI, flg. Vir 

. obv. [ — r 

t X 51 

iJIl r- • 


N-Kjtjr «7? 

si„ 


No. 90. Silver. Weight, S3-0 gr. Masson. PI. III. fig. yyr 

0 „, / <)' 

j ! le 

M«g. iJJl 




^&72. 


XXII. 

No. 61. saver. Weight, 69-6 gr. British Mnsenm. (Stenart.) PI. III. fig. XXII. 

Obv. ( ^ ?J 

^ ir 

Co.ntrenarque, ^ 

•I* 

Kkv. Left A H. 72. 

Bight n4.,A.-0^ Kerminin, 

No. 62. saver. Weight, 60-6 gr, British Mnsenm. 

Obv. As above. 

Marg. 

Nev. Left. ^ C^L-lLJUh^O A.ft. 73. 

Bight ,A,-f3^ \ ^ 


Bight |A,-f3^ 
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NfcCa saver. British Unseum. PL III. fig. XXII/,. 

Obv. Aa befixe. 

[only.] 

Bbv. Iieft A.B. 76. 

Right iJ* 

1 am Boarcely disposed to attempt any preetse idontifieation of these ooinS| 
having an impression that they are mere imperfect renderings of the name of 
Omiha-i- Abdallah (No. XI. Governor). I adhere in the first name strictly 
to the most obvious reading afforded by the contour of the letters, but in the 
second vrord I have rendered the first and second letters altogether arbitrarily to 
suit the run of a probable name. 


XXIII. 

No. 64. Silver. Weight, 67*0 gr. Masson. PL III. fig. XXIII. 


Obv. J I 


Mar^ 


Rev. 




I, 


-ft — *- 


Ji' 


• \1, X- 


C:.V 


if 



A.H. 73. 


XXIV. 

No. 65. Weight, 74*5 gr. Steuart, British Museum. (Broken*) PI. III. fig. XXIV* 


Obv. 


Rbv. 


Marg. 


if 
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Ko. 6C, Silver. Weight, 54*0 gr. General Fox. PI. III. fig. XXV. 


Obv. Right. 


i). 




Jowl 


Marg. ^ 

Rbv. Left; Aab? A.F. 73. • 

Right. ^ 


XXVI. 


Silver. Mr. Bland. Unique. 

PI. III. No. XXVI. 

Obv. 

1 

— *!>■ ^ 


L 




Kl}^’ 

Marg. 



R«v. Left. 

a\ a 1 a.h. 76. 

Right. fdf* 

• 


Before taking leave of the medals of the Arab Governors, I must 
not omit to notice certain copper pieces apparently^ struck contem- 
poraneously with the silver money described in the preceding pages, 
though, from the absence of any officer’s name on their surfaces, 
consequent on the baser metal being allowed to go forth unadorned by 
the designation |of the issuing authority, they are destitute of the 
true historic value attaching to the higher coinages. 


No. 68. Copper. Mr. Bland. 

Obv. Device, the usual head, but to the right of the field, in the place 
of the governor's name, is inserted the word To the 

left is seen a small monogram. 

Rev. Device, a single figure. 


Left. 

Right. 




b 


A.H. es. 
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No. 69. Coppert Britbh Museum. 

Obv« As above, vuth the addition of the marginal inseriptioil iHS 
Bay. Device, a single figure. 

Loft. i.h. 68. 

Bighti ^3 

* Uug. )k 

A second similar coin, British Museum, has the contremar^ue ^ 

" f7"^ 


It is a frequent and too often a just subject of reproach against 
those who publish decipherments of ancient monumental writings, that 
the engravings that illustrate their subjects do not accord with the 
readings proposed by the author himself. ' Oriental inscriptions are of 
necessity more than usually liable to objections of this nature. In the 
present instance I have to claim unconditional indulgence in this 
respect, inasmuch as my interpretations have been printed from notes 
taken from the medals themselves some time since. The engravings 
were only commenced upon after the major portion of the present 
paper was actually in type, and are now completed at a moment when 
it is absolutely impossible to compare them with the originals, much 
less to endeawour to make them coincide with the text, or even to use 
this last as a vehicle to point out their defects. This must be sufficient 
exoneration ferine; and for the gentleman who has executed them I 
have only to say, that with the exception of a want of knowledge of 
Pehlvi, — in my own opinion, I could not have met with a more 
excellent artist. 



TABLE OP MINT CITIES AND DATES 


A.H. 

Buarab. 

Beiza. 

Darabgerd. 

2. 

43 





rZUd. > 

\No. XIV. 


45 



... : 

Obeldullah. 


51 



Zttd 


• 

52 

No. XVI. ? 




68 



Zlld. 



54 



Zlid 

f Abdallah Amer, 
INo. XV. 


65 

Z(4d. 




56 

ill III 







57 





58 

Obeldnllah. 

Obeldullah. 



59 

Idem. 




60 

Idem. 




61 





63 





63 

... . ... 

... ... ... 

... ... ... 



64 

Obeldullah. 

i«l ^ «#• i«l 



... ... ... 

65, 

ell lei 

1 



••• 



66 

III III 

... ... ... 

Obeldullah ... 

Selim? 


I ••• ' .fii 

1 






68 

1 

1 

Aumar>i-Obeldullah 


Anmar.i-Obeldullah 

69 



Idem 



Idem 

70 

.•1 .M 

Idem 

.11 ... 

Idem 

71 





71 







No.XXr. Amrad. 

78 







No. XXIV. } ... 

74 

... ... 

Kh&led 



... 

75 

Khdled ... 

Mohallib 



No. XXVI. 

76 



Idem 

Mohallib. 


77 





78 

... ... 



... 

HeJ^} blnYuaaf. 

79 



bio Vuiaf. 



80 


1 



61 








pbeidullab, 


rObeidu 
t Selim. 


Abdallah Ameri i 
No. X7. / 


/Abdal Alls, 
< and 
iNo.XVIII.? 


Idem 
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Additional CrnB8« 

or Jo Obeidullah Zi4d, A.H. 62. Aslem i Sofian? (No. XIX.} 
A.U. 67- 

_) I Zttd, A.H. 63. 

Zidd, A.H. 54^ and different from Moghaira, 

A.H. 73? (No. XXIII). 

Kerm4n haft (Kormdnshah?) Abdallah Zoboir, a.h. 62? (No. XVII), 
and A.H. 63. Kennaunsr (Kerm^nsir?) Abdallah Amer^ a.h. 63^ 
Husdb, A.K. 71. Ateah i Abdullah? (No. XXII.) a.h. 72» 7fi<' 

jgj (short for Busrah?). Abdallah or Abdalrahman i Zeld? a.h. 62« 

(Khubus). Abdallah H4zim, A.H. 63. Scythic coins^ 63, 68, 69 A.H.? 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE MINT CITIES. 

1. Busrah, Pehlvi, well-known city of 

Busrah requires hut slight illustrative notice; it may be sufficient to 
refer the citirious reader to the account of its foundation, &o., extracted 
from Ibn Kotaibah, in Reisko's Abulfeda, vol. v., p. 42, and to Tabari 
MS., ^IJo ^ Ousejey’s 

Oriental Geography, p. 63; “Aboulfeda Texte,” 308; Edrisi, ii., 155, 
156, 161. 

2. Beiza, Pehlvi, .j(j jj, written for *^Bci:8a is one 

of the largest towns in the Kourch of Istakliar: it is a pleasant and 
well-inhabited place : its walls are white : and it was the station of 
the Mussulman army at tho time of the conquest of Istakhar.’’ 
(Ouseley’s Oriental Geography, p. 103)'; see also Abulfeda {Text, 
Paris), p. 328. 

The name of this Mint occurs frequently on the coins of the later 
Sassanidm, where the more distinct formation of the several letters 
suffices to fix the orthography adopted above. 

3. IJ is the mint monogram for the celebrated city of 
Ddrdbgerd, famous as the first capital of Ardeshir Bdbegdn, the founder 
of the Sassanian Dynasty of Persia. Dardbgerd was the metropolis 

> Beiza has a citadel with fortifications.*’-- Ouseley, 93. 
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of an important district in the south of F^rs. Its position may be 
^ ascertained by a reference to any modem map. D^rdbgerd^ under the 
same monogram^ is frequently found on the later Sassanian money, 
and its Mint continued to be employed after the adoption of the Kufic 
Mohammedan currency a. h. 91, see Muller, De Numis.. 

Orient.). Tabari MS., Ouseley, 89 et seq., Aboulfeda, 330. 

4. • I have not been able to determine the precise meaning 

of this abbreviation. 1 have ascertained from the earlier Khusrui 
examples of its use that the initial letter is properly an ^ , in contra- 
distinction to the possible | or ^ , but it is still a question whether 
the three letters should stand as ulLii lILaS^ ^ or cL " * 

5. fOJA . . Unidentified. 

0. Yezd, the well-known town of the name. Istakhri 

notices “ the district of Yezd” as the most considerable division of the 
Koureh of Istakhar. Part of this district* was formerly [previous to 
A. H. 300] reckoned as belonging to the province of Kerman, but now 
is included in the territories of Pdrs,” (Ouseley, p. 86, Aboulfeda, 
330.) 

Some doubt might be raised as to the conclusiveness of this 
reading of the# Mint Monogram frequently 

appears in the coins of the Arab Governors, as : but the 

earlier coins'gi ve a more correct outline of the different letters, and show 
the second down stroke as the exact correspondent of one of the known 
forms of the Sassanian Pehlvi See De Sacy’s Alphabet, pi. vii., 
Mem. sur Ant. de la Perse, under T; also Longperier, under the same 
letter. Introductory Plate. 

7. ^ Kirmdn. The province of Kirmdn forms loo import- 

ant a portion of the Persian Empire to require further identificatory 
details than its own name, carries with it. Tabari tells us that the 
capital of the province was in olden days denominated • (See 

also Ouseley, Orient. Geog., 142, &c. j Abulfeda Text, 336.) 

8. or Seistan; does not occur as a mint 

name till the 73rd year of the Hijrah, and it then seems to have been 

‘ Near Kasvin ?— Ouseley, 167. 
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employed more to signalize the elevation of a now Governor, than as 
the representative of any given city, or the continuation of the use of^ 
the name from any set of dies previously so marked. In the form and 
execution of the central devices of these coins, as well as in the shapes 
of the Pehlvi characters of their legends, there is perceptible a striking 
uniformity with the same characteristics on the medals bearing the 
name of Khubus, and having the singular marginal legends which 
have formed a subject of remark elsewhere. 

9. Merv. Mery Shahjehdn. The then capital of Khordsdn. 
See Ouseley^s Orient. Geog., 215, et seqr^ Abulf6da, p. 456. 

10. Mervalrdd, or Merv-r5d (Mery on the River), also a highly 

important town in the days of the Sassanians, After the first capture 
of Khordsan by the Arabs, Ehnif bin Kais makes it his head-quarters 
for a time. (Tabari.) Othmdn divided Khorfisan into three.Govern- 
ments, of which Mervalrfid constituted one j its dependencies are 
represented by Tabari as extending* to near Herat. ^ 

Ij 3 Balkh and Nishapfir were made 

the capitals of the other two divisions. The district subject to 
Mervalrfid was assessed, according to Ibn Khordadbeh, at 420,400 
Dirhems. 'Asiatic Jour., Sprenger, yol. xxx. ; Ouseley, 220; Abul- 
{6d&, 456. 

11.. Herat, called in olden time Hari. On the coins written 
H^r^h, or Hara, as in Tabari. See Ouseley, 217, &c. 

12. I have some reserve in proposing a decisive 

identification for the city represented by this mint word, but the 
combination reads so naturally Hazarasp that I almost 

prefer to leave it thus, instead of seeking for a place more important 
and more frequently mentioned by Arab authors; but as I have 
reason to question if the early Arabs obtained so complete a settle- 
ment at Hazarasp as the extensive issue of coin would imply, I am 
induced to inquire whether this mint monogram may not possibly 
refer to, Balkh, which was an early Moslem seat gf Government, and 
in classical nomenclature, once bore a designation not very unlike 
Hajarasht or Aferasht, ^. c., Zariaspa. Hyde, Hist. Relig. vet. Persar. 
p. 494 ; Wilson, Ar. Ant. 160; see Ouseley, 241 ; ^‘Fraser’s Khorasan,” 
Appendix, p. 67 ; Hist, des Sammanides de Fremery, 275; Edrisf, 
Jauberif II., pp. 189, 190; Abulfeda, 478. (See subjoined Plate II., 
figs. 11, 12, 13, and 14.) 
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18. ^ Baba, is another word perfectly legible in itself^ the 
relative meaning of which is by no means clear. From the position it 
holds on the coins of Selim and his deputy, Abdullah Hazim, it must 
be assumed to indicate a city situated within the limits of the Govern- 
ment of Khordsdn, and it may possibly prove to answer to Nishdptiri 
or some of the more important cities of the province whose mint 
produce is as yet unidentified. 

1 4. Unrecognised. 


15. Unrecognised. (No. 8 of Plate II.) 

16* Shash? written also 

doubtful. See Ouseley, 233, vii., &e.; Aboulfida, 494. 

17. I suppose this to be the Pchlvi 
method of expressing Kermanshdh. (For various modes of naming 
this place, see De Sacy, Aboulfedh ; also 

p. 412 j Edrisi, ^ ^ n., pp. 143, 163, 

18. possibly be tho mint of the 
district of Kermansir, the eastern portion of Kerman towards Hin- 
dustan (sometimes called Nermansir. Marco Polo, p. 85 ; Pottinger, 
199); Bermashir; Ouseley, 145; but the final may perchance 
merely indicate the city of Kerman. 

J® ^ possibly the original mode of indicating 

Busrah. 


20. Khttbus, in the desert of Kermdn. See 

Ouseley, p, 199; Aboulfida, P* 442 ; Marco Polo, ^^Kobinam,” 

p. lOT. 


The fac-similes of the Mint Cities of the later Sassanian Monarchs, 
to be found in PI. II., have been reserved for notice in this place; I 
have, however, been induced to curtail any remarks I might otherwise 
have desired to make from the increasing uncertainty I have neces- 
sarily experienced as I have advanced in all Pehlvi decipherments 
that are not supported by collateral or contextual checks. In the 
identification of the Mint cities to be found on the coins of the Arab 
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Governors, a safe index was generally afforded towards narrowing the 
optional geographical circle, in the boundaries of the provinces sub- 
mitted to the charge of each officer, whose name was impressed upon 
the coin ; so that the leading name, date, and mint of each piece fur- 
nished mutual tests for the determination of the true reading of the 
conjoint legends. Here, however, no such internal aid is available; 
the place represented by a given monogram has to be sought over the 
broad extent of the entire Persian Empire, and we have not alone to 
combat the ambiguity of the letters themselves, but we find, in most 
cases, merely the leading portion of each name, which name itself, at 
best, has to be sought back through the medium of a second language 
and alphabet, and when reached with apparent literal certainty, the 
city selected is frequently found to have borne a totally distinct 
designation in the days to which the modern name would have to be 
made applicable. Under such circumstances I need scarcely excuse 
myself for not venturing upon any detailed examination of these 
abbreviations. Some of the more obvious readings may claim a 
momentary illustration: No. 1, PL II., reads clearly Bam; it may 
represent Earn Hormuz, or any otJier of the many Barn's “Bests” of 
olden time; No. 6 may either be Nisali or Fesah; No. 7 offers the 

optional letters Sahsim, Aham, &c.; No. 10 is a variety 

of the monogram I propose to render Yezd; Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14, 
are copies of different examples of the name of Hazarasp 1 (Coins 22, 
28, &c.) j the original of 15 is unique, but the coin whereon it occurs 
is so much worn that it would not do to rely upon the outline of the 
mint name it retains; No. 16 is an early example of the method of 
writing the name of the mint numbered 4 in the above classification 
of the Arab mint cities; No. 17 occurs on coin No. 27, — ^my doubts 
concerning its reading have already been stated ; No. 18 is a variant 
of Kermanhaft, t the seventeenth mint city noticed above. 

Among other tiionogrammatic abbreviations of the names of the 
Sassanian mints, which I have not thought worthy of places in the 
accompanying lithograph, I may cite — a S\ f or , cj ^, 

g &c. 
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ARABICO^TTHIC? COINS, STRUCK AT KHUBUS. 

No. 70. Silver. Weight, fi8'4 gr. British MoBeum. 

Obv. The UBUsl iinenr imitation Sassanian bead, fooing to the right. 


To the tight, in front of the profile Legend, Pi. III., tig. 1. 

Maig. InPehlvf *•* In Knftc ^ 

To the right of the profile 
Rbv. Fire altar and supporters. 

Left IMJd’Jjfi.jd t ** ^ 

PehWf • ^ 

Right iy* t PlIlLyfig«2. 

Marge Upper compartments^ see PI. III.^ fig. 4. 

Lo'vrer compartments. Left^ Monogram^ 

Right^\fehlvf, 

^ Doubtful dates 68 a.h., PI. III. fig. 3^ and 69 a.h. The annual dates on 
these coins are generally incompletely expressed in their concluding letters. ^ 

See also engraving, fig. 4, FI. xviU, Ar. Ant. 

This may be a fitting place to notice the undetennined charac- 
ters which so peculiarly distinguish these coins. A most important 
point in the examination of this subject is to determine even the 
direction followed by the writing, and although so necessary a first 
step can scarcely be said to be susceptible of direct proof, yet there 
are many internal coincidences serving to form a fair groundwork for 
legitimate conjecture. In the first place, it is requisite to test the 
question by the concurrent legends in other tongues : the reverse 
marginal inscriptions on the above coins will perhaps afibrd the most 
ready means of illustrating this inquiry. 

If a straight lino be drawn from the upper marginal star, through 
the centre of the device to tho star below the foot of the Altar so as 
to divide the Reverse surface into two equal portions, and we examine 

the lower compartments of each, it will be found the word 
to the right reads from the outside of the piece, whereas the mono- 
gram which oacupies the left division — which is so frequently asso- 
ciated with as to leave no doubt that it follows a like cal- 

ligraphic inclination — is seen to be legible only from the inside; that is 
to say, the one has its head lines touching the series of dots which 
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encircle the field; while the other has its foot lines turned towards the 
area of the medal. Under these conditions^ we should look fpr the 
initial point of the superior marginal inscriptions, supposing them in 
each case designed to follow directions similar to their succeeding 
words — as starting from the star and crescent directly aboye the apex 
of the flames of the Fire Altar, and taking the second letter to the left 
and the sixth letter to the right, which are identical, as our test, the 
head and foot lines in each legend would so far correspond; and in like 
manner, what may be styled the natural direction of the inscription 
occupying the space on the Obverse usually devoted to the record of 
the name of the issuer of the coin, would duly coincide with such a 
scheme of literal inclination, as would all similar writings on coins. 
Classes B, C, &g. It need scarcely be remarked that such a distri- 
bution of two legends starting in different directions from one ami 
the same points can only imply what there w^did be otherwise 
reason to anticipate, that the writing affects a Joerpendicular direc- 
tion, or was arranged, as a now the Mon|T^>l nations, in .lines 

from the top to the bottm of tbn ii^iiSenbed surface. The only diffi- 
culty in adopting such a determination is, that if we are to recognise 
in* our strange alphabet certain very palpable-looking identities 
with existing Scythio characters, wo must entirely reverse this order 
of reading, and take our marginal legends each upwards from the 
crescents and stars, falling in a line with the hands of the Fire Altar 
supporters, though equally the one must bo looked at'from the outside 
of the margin, the other from the centre of the device. 

It may be useful to examine cursorily some of the ^ore striking 
forms seemingly susceptible of isolation from amid the associate cha- 
racters composing the various legends in this unidentified alphabet, 
which at the present moment are confined to the following signs: — 

, Letters. 

No. lO 20fd9<4^ Yariantl ^ 5 

Var.? y: e ^ 7~V8 ^ 9j.l0 C. 11^ 

The first in order and most frequent of occurrence is a form con* 
eisting of a simple thick circular line, — a round O. In the early 
stages of almost kaleidoscopic transition from the Oreek Legends on 
the Gold Indo-Scythian coins, the triangular A-s gradually merge 
from their appropriate form into a figure that might be^sompared to a 
reversed p, thus Os whence the progression into the simple circle, 
which can be shown to have replaced the original a’s, is easily traced; 
occasionally the circular portion of the p itself was detached from its 
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perpendicular line^ and added to the number of already existing so 
that in some of the debased gold coins^ (Ar.Ant.xiv.^fig. 16,) the entire 
legend presents little else than a simple succession of 0 * 8 , varied at 
intervals by a few diverging cross-lines. In the later coins of Sassa- 
nian types the o’s likewise prevail to an extent that renders it neces- 
sary to suppose that, taken as a bond fide literal sign, it must answer, 
like the Pehlvi 41 , to many and various articulations. (I may remark, 
among other things, upon the identity of the form with the Nestorian 
O = * 1 , W, and the Sindhi V.) Klaproth, Aper 9 u, PL vi., xi. 

No. 2 , considered as a compound of No. 1 , and an affixed letter in 
the shape of a T, offers a very Scythic-looking combination; the latter 
bears a close resemblance to the current forms of Mongol and Manchu 
A, E, or N finals, &c. 

Fig. 3 has also much the air of a Tatar letter, though it might be 
hazardous to propose to name its extant equivalent; a very similar 
letter is to be found in the Georgian alphal^t, as N. Klap. Aper 9 U. 
PI. X. 

Fig. 5 finds an exact counterpart in Fa Manchu (medial), Klap*, 
p. 96. The assumed variant placed after the fac-simile above given, 
may possibly prove to be a different letter. The curious in these 
matters may trace the degradation of the K in Kanerki, Korano, &c., 
into an anomalous compound formed of three diverging curved lines, 
which are subsequently replaced by the letters now in question. 

No. 8 is Uke a Pehlvi ^ P, as well as the same letter in the 
Manchu alphabet, and the B in Mongol. The letter immediately 
above the left sh<Tulder of the figure on the obverse of the Khubus 
coins approximates very nearly to the form of Ph in the Manchu. 
(See Klap. Aper 9 u, 94, 95.) 

Fig. 9 would answer to the E or medial A in Mongol and Manchu. 

No. 10 is similar to the Georgian 1. as a medial. The conjunctive 
line runs through the middle of the crescent, and I may notice as a 
peculiarity in the entire system of writing, that the letters seem, almost 
without exception, subject to junction by one continuous centre line. 

No. 11 occurs only on contremarques, and it is moreover singular 
in furnishing a precise copy of the oldest form of the Pali ^ «. 
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No. 71* Silver. Weighty 65 gr. Britisli Museum. 
Obv. Head as usual. In front of the 


whicb^ sup- 

posing it to be Pehlvi, might be represented in Persian letters 


Mai^. PI. III., fig. 23. 
Bbv. Fire altar as usuaL 


Left. 

Bight. ^lUL ? 


No. 72. A second specimen in the Masson collection has — 



Bsv. Left. 

Right. ? 


NOTE REGARDING THE UNIDENTIFIED CHARACTERS 
COMPOSING THE LEGENDS ON" CERTAIN CLASSES 
OP SASSANIAN COINS, Nos. TO, 71, 72. ■ 

o 

The undeciphered characters to be found ou the coins depicted 
as Nos. 4 and 8, PI. xvii, and No. 22, Supplementary Plate, Ariana 
Antiqua,” and figs. 1, 4, &c., annexed Plate III., though they 
have attracted some attention from their singularity, have been 
hitherto passed over without that degree of examination or critical 
analysis, which their rare occurrence and palaeographic interest 
seem to demand, and though we are still in no condition to decide 
their import in tl^emselves, or the precise class among the alphabetical 
systems of Eastern Nations to which they properly belong, yet a 
close comparison of the various geographical and linguistic data fur- 
nished by the difiTerent series of medals united by the common bond 
of the impress of similar symbols on their surfaces, cannot fail to 
prove useful in preparing the way for a satisfactory determination of 
the origin and appropriation of the literal symbols in question, or 
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the development of what at the present moment continues to be the 
wanting hint towards a definite solution. Under any circumstances, 
this strange alphabet tested by its association with those of other 
tongues, whose conterminous existence is accurately defined, and 
weighed in its connexion with any national or dynastic indications 
that may chance to offer, will enable us to narrow the true geogra- 
phical circle of its use around some fairly probable centre, and thus 
approximately indicate its local habitation, which at least will furnish 
a most valuable accessory towards the eventual elucidation of the 
more difficult problem, the family and structure of the language 
itself. 

Without tracing the previous progress in the study of this parti- 
cular inquiry, or undertaking the useless task of remarking upon 
coincidences that have escaped the notice of others, it may be suffi- 
cient introduction to a detailed examinatiou of the subject, to cite, 
in as much of chronological order as the materials admit of, the various 
numismatic ramifications into which the use of this novel character is 
found to extend; these may be classified as follows: — 

1. Its replacing the barbarous Greek on certain later Indo-Scythic 
coins. 

2. Its independent currency on an extensive suite of unappro<* 
priated copper pieces of Indo-Persian typo. 

3. Its detached use on certain coins of the imperial Sassauian 
type. (Nos. 9 and 10, PI, xvi, Ariana Antiqua.) 

• 4. Its association with the S&uskrit and Pehlvi on the Indo-Sassa- 
nian money. •(Nos. 8, PI. xvii, and 22 Suppy. Plate, Ar. Ant.) 

5. Its appearance on the Arabico-Pehlvi coins struck at Khubus. 
(PI. xvii, fig. 4, Ar. Ant.) 

6. And lastly, the illustrative information derivable from its con- 
tinued use in Contreniarques, after its seeming disappearance as an 
original mint alphabet. 

I. The first of these divisions of the general inquiry is perhaps 
the most curious of the whole, though its aggregate details contribute 
little beyond the fact of the necessary antiquity of the use of the 
alphabet under review, in its replacing the original Greek on certain 
debased coins of the Indo-Scythic type; liho comparative degree of 
antiquity, however, that may bo assigned to its employment under 
these conditions, is still a debatable point, as the sole guide to its 
decision is the lapse of time which should bo allowed for an originally 
foreign, and probably but imperfectly-acquired language, such as the 
Greek, as appropriated by these Scythic tribes, to become completely 
obscure in the hands of an adopting race. 

VOL. XII. 
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A glanee at Goins Nos. 1 85 14, 13 and 12, PI. xir, Ar. Ant. will 
show the progressive corruption of the Greek alphabet on some of the 
less-perfect specimens of the Indo-Scythian mintages: up to this 
point, in spite of the very palpable debasement of the majority of the 
letters, there is enough of the primary elements of the legend retained, 
to justify an inference that even the marginal inscription on No. 12 
was designed as an imitation of some of the many already imperfect 
copies of the original PAO NANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO of the 
earlier Kanerki medals. Nos. 1, «kc. &c., PI. xiv, Ar. Ant.* 

Fig.l7,Pl.xiv,Ar. Ant.is the representation of a different species of 
coin distinguished by the peculiarity of being concavo-convex, or saucer- 
shaped ; it will be seen however to have been impressed with many 
of the characteristics of the device of the imperfect coins just noticed, 
and to have received at the same time much of the crude outline of 
the Greek legend of their joint prototype, some letters remaining fairly 
legible, and the general intention of imitation of some one of the 
already indicated originals, being clearly perceptible throughout the 
entire obverse marginal inscription. The next coin of this class in 
the descending order of Hellenic legibility is to be seen in the Prinsep 
collection, British Museum, which has already been made public in 
the late owner’s own engraving. (No. 6, PI. xxxviii, J. A. S. B. IV.) 
Hence we may pass to the medal depicted as No. 16, PI. xiv, Ar, 
Ant*. 

If these several coins stood alone, in their simple conjunction with 
their obvious exemplars, the inference regarding their legends, in their 
present form, would merely be that the power or the ‘Ivill to fashion 
Greek letters had passed away with wdiatcver of the knowledge of 
that language or alphabet had, concurrently with the Macedonian 
supremacy, reached the remote provinces of Central Asia, subse- 
quently subjected to Scythic sway. But in associating an examination 

* Professor Wilson proposed to divide these varieties of imitative pieces into 
two distinct classes, on the strength of a supposed ehtniige from tlie proper initial K 
in Kanerki to a letter liaving somewhat of tlie similitude of a jB, and so to read 
the one name as sanctioned of old, and the other as a new designation; it is 
doubtful whether the difference^ to he detected between the one and the other does 
not arise from a simple advance in the process of barbarization. 

* Under a regulated system of collection and an attendant record of places of 
discovery much might be gained from such hints as the latter would afford in 
proving the starting p(uiit of coins of undeterminate origin, though of course as 
applied to gold coins in tlie East, any such information would carry with it less 
value than would be conceded in the case of similar data applied to the more 
locally fixed currencies of silver and copper. The gold saucer coins were found, 

Kdnddz; I, Badaklishdn. See Ariana Antiqua, 378. 
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of the fonns eventually produced by successive imitations from an 
original Greek model, with certain letters on more recent coins of a 
locale which cannot he ■ very distantly removed from the probable 
nidus” of these imitative pieces, the eye is necessarily struck by the 
absolute coincidence of many of the would-be Greek letters on the 
earlier medals with some of the alphabetical symbols of the very lan- 
guage of which it is now sought to discover the generic source. A 
reference to Fig. 4, Pi. xvii, Ar. Ant., which, as the latest in point of 
date and most clearly outlined, may be accepted as a specimen giving 
the most accurate idea of the once actually current shapes of the 
debatable letters, will satisfy the reader of the identity of several of 
the characters found on its margin with certain figures which con- 
stitute portions of the degraded Greek inscription on the gold Scythie 
medals just noticed ^ This identity being conceded, the question 
immediately arises, how did these alphabetical coincidences originate) 
the notion cannot for a moment be entertained, that any given degree 
of mere debased imitation of Greek, or any other so far lost language, 
could have suddenly arrested its downward course, and retained such 
fixity of form, as to carry itself comparatively unchanged through 
so many collateral modifications of monetary types and apparent 
varieties of sites, unaffected also by the contact with the veritable 
letters of two palpably current tongues, as this is seen to have done 
in the series intervening between the two extreme points now placed 
in juxtaposition. * Hence, did there exist no other ground for such a 
decision, this argument alone would suffice to prove that the singular 
literal forms iiridcr review must represent a portion of a bond fide 
alphabetical series, as distinguished from any servile copying of one 
standard legend,* or any indeterminate agglomeration of individual 
forms, selected at hazard from an imperfectly understood original, 
with a view to simulate a legible inscription. 

A dependent inquiry next suggests itself— are these, to us unin- 
telligible letters, which thus first appear upon manifest imitations of 
Scythian coins, by any possibility examples of a system of writing 
peculiar to the Scythians, and by them brought down and currently 
introduced into their new possessions? The first hasty reply would 
probably be in the negative*, notwithstanding that many of thQ 

1 1 instance especially 

* A subordinate argument tending to show the wont of any current alphabet 
among the Kauerkf (Yue Chi) ^^cythians, presents itself in the exclusive numis- 
npitic use of Greek letters to express their native names and titles. The 
Kadphises Scythians, who equally may be supposed to have had no proper system 
of letters, adopted, with the Greek characters of their Bactrion predecessors, tho 

Z2 
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doubtful forms on the coins are absolutely analogous with existing 
alphabetical characters of certain Scythic tribes^ as it has been shown 
that the Scythian hordes generally had no proper alphabets prior 
to the tenth century, a.d.', and in the particular case of the main 
horde of the Yue Chi, they did not adopt any scheme of writing 
specially adapted to express their own dialect until 1119, a.d.‘; but 
these facts would by no means demonstrate that the division of this 
tribe which overran Northern India and settled down as the domi- 
nant race, in daily contact with a highly cultivated people, did not 
thus early adopt a set of symbols suited to express the articulations of 
their own tongue; neither is there anything inconsistent in the sup- 
position that some of the letters thus appropriated should have found 
their way into the modern alphabets of the Scythian dialects; on the 
contrary, there are many points of internal evidence which tend 
materially to strengthen stich a view of the subject’. 

Without attempting at present to decide anything more definite, 
we must for the moment rest satisfied in assuming, from the mecha- 
nical indications afforded by the coins themselves, and the parallel 
instances of leaning towards local models capable of citation^, that the 
fabricators of tho earlier of the two classes of coins under review 
understood^ and had in common use the same alphabet that finds a 
place upon the later currencies, (Classes 2, 3, 4, 5,) and that in repro- 
ducing the forms of tho characters of an unknown, and to them obso- 
lete language^ they fell from very ignorance into a progressively 
increasing assimilation of the distinguishing characteristics of its 

Greek stylo and titles of monarchy, adding, as was the previous custom, cor* 
responding Ariau legends on the reverses of the coinage. These last are consi- 
doivd (Lassen, .Tournal Asiatic Society, Bengal,) with some reason to liavc been 
adopted, and subsequently retained, in consideration of the possession of the chief 
seats of the currency of that language; so that their non-appearance on the 
Kancrki coins in no way affects the question of the antecedent existence of a 
Scythic alphabet. But the advantage taken by the Yue Chi of the Greek 
alphabet to define their own or local dignities and designations, proves against 
them a poverty of means of linguistic expression, which is not so obviously and 
distinctly chargeable against the Kadphiscs tribe, or the Parthian monarehs of 
Persia, whose motives for continuing titular Greek superscriptions in the full 
integrity of language and letters aro easily appreciable. 

‘ Onigour alphabet, Klaproth, Aperqu, p. 90; Jaubert, Joiirn. Asiatique, 
p. 32, (1825,) id, p. 6, (1827), Khitaij, a.d. 920, Maiichu and Mongol, 13th 
cent', id, 

* Klaproth, Aporqu, p. 27, &c. 

3 See examination of coins of Khubus, p. 329. 

* See .the run of Greek into Sanskrit in the Sail coins (Joura. R, A. S., xl.), 
th9 lower Parthian Greek legends becoming Pehlvf, &c. 
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individual letters to the occasionally analogous linguistic synibols 
peculiar to the time and place wherein the imitative coinage received 
its impress. 

All reference to that highly useful indicative portion of the sub- 
ject, comprised in the typical coincidences of the saucer-shaped Scy- 
thian with other series of coins, has been reserved up to this time in 
order to leave the' palmographic bearings of the question to be tried 
solely on their own independent evidence. It will be remarked, on 
adverting to Coin No. 17, PI. xiv, Ar. Ant. which may be taken as the 
earliest of the convex coins at present within reach, that it possesses 
the peculiarity in the details of its device, that while the general 
liabiliments of the principal figure remain but little' changed from 
those worn by kings on the flat coins of nearly similar type, the head- 
dress has been subjected to a striking alteration in the accustomed 
erect unadorned conical top of the cap being made to project for- 
wards, and terminate in the head and beak of a bird. In seeking for 
an instance of an analogous employment of such an unusual deco- 
ration, we arc at once reminded that some of the Sassanian kings of 
Persia adopted, among other crest devices, the very identical ornament 
of a bird’s-head, and tracing downwards the mutations in the coinage 
devices of these monavchs, wo find that the first instance of the use 
of such a symbol occurs on a modal of Varahran II.^, a.d. 270 — 206: 
where the head-dress of the young prince who faces the two principal 
figures on the obverse, is fashioned as an almost exact counterpart of 
the cap of the successor of the Scythian, on the gold coins under more 
immediate nqtice. 

After a bj:ief interval in Persian history, this decoration again 
appears on the« Sassanian money, when it is found forming a por- 
tion of the coronal insignia^ of Hormuzdas II., a.d. 303—;810^, 
Whether this device, originating among the imperial Sassanidm, found 
its way to independent eastern countries, and was there imitatively 
adopted, and whether at or about either of the periods just quoted 
as those of the reigns of the aforesaid Persian kings, it would perhaps 
be difficult to say; but the association is by no means improbable; and 
as consecutive evidence of the prevalence of such appropriations on 
the part of the Scythians, it may be noticed that the community of 


* Longperier, PI. iv, figs. 6, &c. 

* Idem, PI. V, figs. 4, 5, p. 34. 

B The coincidence of this Hormuzdas* having espoused a daughter of the King 
of Kabul, is perhaps in some way to be connected with the introduction of SQ 
much of pure Persian devices among the Eastern nations. 
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bead-dress is still more distinctly marked in the next step in the 
deterioration of the Scythic type, where the head of the standing 
figure is surmounted by the winged-crown, which so essentially 
belongs to a Sassanian model'. 

Sec. II. — This branch of our subject contributes but little towards 
either the correct location, or the ascertainment of the precise nature 
of the alphabet under examination, as the information to be gained 
from its appearance on the surface of a series of unappropriated 
coins®, bearing signs of an Indian, or Indo-Scytliic, combined with a 
Fire-worship affinity, whose origin and place of currency, also, are up 
to this time undetermined, merely allows us to infer from the number 
and variety of the specimens extant, that the language represented by 
the symbols constituting their legends, was independently current 
over a not unextensive surface of country, which, to judge from the 
typical indications furnished by the coins themselves, should lie 
proximate to some of the geographical points of contact of India and 
Persia. 

Sect. III. — The next link, in the numismatic history of these 
characters, claiming attention, is the similarity observable between 
the PcrsisCn proper coins of Sapor 11. Zu'laktaf, the posthumous son 
and eventual successor of Hormuzdas 11., and those depicted ns Nos. 9 
and 10, PI. xvi, Ar. Ant. (p. 389.) These latter medals will be seen 
generally to follow the pure Sassanian types, and are the only exam- 
ples in the entire Sassanian series which bear legends expressed in 
the unidentified alphabet under consideration; their association® with 
the Pehlvi coins of Sapor II. is based upon the sj,niilitudc of the 
fashion of the tiara which surmounts the head of the monarch on both 
classes of money, and may be accepted for the moment as sufficiently 
demonstrating either, in the representation of his portrait on the pro- 
vincial coinage, the extension of his sway over certain more easterly 
countries; or, if the obverse* device be designed for the bust of the 
local monarch, as showing in its imitation of the peculiar costume of 
the Persian Emperor an acknowledgment on the part of the adopter 
of the superiority, if not supremacy, of a Sassanian Suzerain. If the 
analogy between the characters in the inscriptions on Coins Nos. 9 

> Fi^. 16, PI. xiv, Arhna Antiqua, &c. See also p. 379, Ariana Antiqua, and 
Frin-ep, Jtiurn. A. S. Bengal. 

“ For EngravinjjB, see Ariana Antiqua, PI. xvii, figs. 12, 13, 14, 16, 16. 
PHn6ep,.Journ. A S. Bengal. 

® Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p. 389, &c. 
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aud 10, PI. xvi, Ar. Ant., and those occurring on their Scythian pre- 
decessors (fig. 17, PI. xiv, Ar. Ant., &c.), did not effectively indicate 
a degree of community between the two different issues, it would be 
conclusively supplied in the numismatic testimony conveyed in the 
singular fact of this branch of the Fire-Altar series invariably retaining 
to a marked extent, the concavo-convex form, which so especially 
distinguishes the imitation Kanerki medals (Class 1.) whereon the 
first definite specimen of the peculiar writing presents itself. Another 
coincidence of value in the correct classification of medals is to be 
detected in this ramification of Sassanian money, as evidenced by the 
unique instance, in the whole mint annals of that dynasty, of the 
application of a monogram: added to which, the outline of that 
monogram, when closely examined, is found to bear a striking resem- 
blance to the general peculiarities of those in use among the Indo- 
ScythiansS on whose medals a but little varying symbol is seen 
uniformly to occupy the exact place on the obverse field of the piece 
which the more modern representative still holds on the later issue of 
Sassanian origin. 

In this stage of advancement towards unquestioned Sassanian 
devices, amounting indeed to a complete adoption of the fixed types 
in their full integrity, modified only by the use of the local language 
in lieu of the accustomed Ptdilvi, it seems requisite to conclude that 
whereas^ previous examples of a partial appropriation of certain points 
of detail in costume may simply import imitation by an indepen- 
dent race of the models introduced by the most powerful of Asian 
moiiarchs, th^ present comprehensive assimilation of type with the 
Persian originals must be held to indicate some more direct inter- 
ference with, d!* even a specific annexation of certain provinces, 
wherein the doubtful language whose symbols mark our coins was 
current. How much of the religion of Zoroaster accompanied the 
extension of the circle of the numismatic dominance of the emblems 
of that creed, is a question which need not detain us at present. 

Sect. IV. — The nppearance of these indeterminate characters in 
numismatic conjunction with the known Devan^gari and Pehlvi 
alphabets, offers in itself a pertinent indication of the boundaries of 
their currency, as necessarily intermediate between the Indian seat of 
the one alplialiet and the Persian appropriation of the other; added 
to this, is found the more definite evidence of proximity to the latter 
country, in the inscription of the name of Khordsdu, on a class of 


' See especially the monogram on No. 16 , PI. xiv, Ariana Antiqua. 
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coins (B ) ' identified with the peculiar language in question by the 
adjunct of its characters on the field of the obverse. Less direct 
but still valuable evidence towards the determination of the exact 
locale of the use of one set of literal symbols, in the more close 
definition of the true line of the conterminous currency of their two 
associates, is contributed by the detection of the name of Zabu- 
listan, as impressed upon the bilingual Sanskrit-Pehlvi coins of 
Vasu Deva®. 

Sect. V. — The present division of the circle of our inquiry de- 
mands but brief remark. The information conveyed by the associate 
Pehlvi legends on the coins, being concise and distinct to the point, 
amounting to the affirmation (if the interpretation fail not) of the 
most precise and definite nature yet obtained from any other class of 
previously noticed medals, to the effect that the Arabico-Khusrui 
coins®, inscribed with the singular characters more especially under 
investigation, were struck at Khubus'*, in the Kerman desert, in the 
year 63, et seq» of a cycle, which the adjunct of the Kufic Bismillah 
on the margin of the pieces indicates as necessarily Moham- 
medan, and consequently Anno Hejirm. 

In this combination of data, we obtain the determination of the 
fact, that in a.ii. 63 the language, whose characters now occupy our 
attention, continued in free and apparently dominant use at this point, 
intermediate between Persia proper and Northern India. 

Sect. VI. — The evidence furnished by the continued use of these 
characters in contremarques*,” or the small punch impressions em- 
ployed by a subsequent, or a foreign power, to legalise the currency 
or attest the Intrinsic value of a strange coinage, subsequently to the 
Mohammedan conquest, and indeed, upon Mohammedan coins them- 
selves, indicates clearly the bond fide existence of the language they 
were used to express, as well as its survival of the epoch of the first 
introduction of Kufic, in addition to the other alphabetical associa- 
tions it has been seen to have undergone. Moreover, taking these 
contremarques as couched in the real or adopted language of the 

^ Class B ; vide infr&^ 

* Class A, described below, p. 342. 

> Ariana Aotiqua, PI. xvii, Fig. 4, p. 402 ; Olshausen, Die Pelhwie Le- 
genden. 

* See Ouseley, Orient. Geog., p. 199. 

” Ex. gr., see Coins Nos. 9 and 38. 
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dominant power, the state in which the Arabico-Khasru! coins were 
thus made legal tenders must, in this view of the case^ have been still 
subject to a race, who owned as their court language, the tongue 
usually rendered by the unidentified symbols under review. 


MISCELLANEOUS INDO-SASSANIAN COINS. 

No. 73. Barbarous coin, debased metal, concavo-convex. 

Obv. Rude bust, with close head-dress, facing to the right ; behind the 

head, in old Sanskrit, Shah 

Rev. Imperfect^representation of an altar, only partially impressed. 


No. 74. 


Obv. As No. 73, with tho addition of flowing fillets beliind the head. The 
front of the profile in old Sanskrit 

^ variant ? 

Rev. As No. 73. 


Nos. 73 and 76. iCIoins figured as Nos. 11, PI. xvii. and 20, PI. xxi., Ar. Ant. 
Ofiv. rHead to the right. In front of the profile 

SriShaht. 

It is useful to note the modification of the Devanagari letter ^ in these coins 
as introductory to the more decided change in the letter to bo seen below. 

Rev, Tlio usual fire altar. 


No. 77. Copper, Fig. 6, PI. xvii., Ar. Ant. 

Obv. Head facing to the right. &c. Legend in unidentified characters, 
PI. III., Fig. 21. 

Rev. Fire altar and supporters; between the figures of the worshippers, 
forming a part of the altar itself, are the following letters 

Srf Tate(ch)^ 






Shahi Srf. 


See also Obverse margin of Class B— Tchoch ? TakaA f 
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No* 78. Figured in Ar. Ant. as 7 of FI* xvii.| and Jour* As. Boo. Bengali Vol. 
VI. PL xlv. fig. 3. 

M. De Longperier has attributed a very similar coin to Hormuzdas III., the 
son of Yezdegird, interpreting the Pehlvi Auhrimazd? See 

his p. 59, fig. 1, PL ix. The reading is scarcely satisfactory, and the type differing 
materially from tiiuse of the coins placed before and after it, renders the assign- 
ment more than questionable. Let the Pehlvi name bo what it may, the Chakras 
on the reverse, and the Nagari letters scattered about the fields, give the class of 
coins a decidedly Indian complexion. Among the rest may be found the old 

Sanskrit forms of : S’ or ^ and ff or 

As connected with the subject, this may be a fit place to notice a rare copper 
coin in the British Museum, which in a measure seems to bear affinity to the class 
of medals just referred to. Thv^ Obverse presents what to Indian numismatists 
we should designate as an almost Gupta head, around which is inscribed, in a very 

old style of Devanagari, the legend Srf Raja Yagutaritya? 

The Reverse of this coin displays a fire-altar and supporters, and below the 
altar is an affair shaped precisely as an inverted pair of spectacles. 


Class A. 

INDO-SASSANIAN.— VASU DEVA. 

No. 79. SUver^ 

Obv. Centre. — Bust and bearded front face, headi surmounted by a 
winged crown, partially modified from the Sassauian original, 
above the apex of which is seen a crescent and a star ; the hair 
is arranged in two globes of curls depending from the back of 
the ears, alter the manner of certain Sassiiiiiaii coifi'ures, and 
behiud the neck appear the cuds of the fillets^ 

To the right of the figure, in Pelilvf characters 
To the, left of the main device in Pelilvf cliaracters, fig. 9, PI. III. 

*Aj‘ 


' For engravings, see Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. III. PI. xxv. fig. 6; Ar. 
Ant., PI. \xvii. fig. 9. 

s Traceable in the Sassanian models afforded in Longperier's plates of 
tho coins of .Sapor II.| Artaxerxes ll., and Sapor 1I1.| Ac, 
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Mnrgin. 

UC» ^,UL» J,\ uAaS 5^/5 iy>i' 

Sec VI III., figs.'lO, 11, 12 and 13. 

Rbt. Centre.— Bust, with front face: head-dress, close cap, with 
ascending flames coming to a point over the middle of the head ; 
hair pendant in two large knots of curls, similar to the 
arrangement seen in the Indo-Sassanian coins (Reverse) B. 

To the right of the bust 

^ ^ : Srf Visu Deva. PI. III. fig. 16. 

To the left of the bust 

Margin. 

^ r>- ni- fig. 16 . 

A medal, in the Vienna Cabinet, very similar jn its t\ pical composition, has 
been figured in M. De Longperier's work on Sassanian coins, PI. xi. 3, and 
attributed to Khusru 11. (Parviz): likewise engraved in Ouseley's Memoir, No. 
8. As 1 do not rely upon M. D. L.'s Pehivf decipherments, or the accuracy of 
his engraver, and as in this case he only ventures to read a small portion of the 
entire legends, I abstain from any remarks based upon such unsatisfactory mate* 
rials. 


^ In nomine Justi judicia. Anquetil, Zend-Avesta, ii., 341. 


Class B. 

INDO-SASSANIAN 

No. 80. 

Obv. The half profile of a man^s liead, unbearded, but with small 
mustaches, pendant ear-rings, close cut hair, with fillets 
appearing at the back; skull-cap ornamented with trident- 
shaped objects in front and on the sides, with the crest of a 
tiger's head. 

Unidentified characters, PI. III., fig. 17* 

1 For engravings of similar coins see Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. III. PI. xxi. 
figs. 10, 11; Jourual Asiatique, Vol. VII. (1830), PI. xvii. fig. 34; Ar. Ant., 
PI. xxi. fig. 22. 

* Artaxerxes IT. (a.d. 380, 384), Longperier, PI. vii. figs. 1, 2, 3, is the first 
Sassanian who introduces caps of this close form, with ornaments as it were 
attached, less than as forming a portion of the crown itself. The present cups 
remind one of many of the old-fasliioiicd sowars' helmets still in use in India, 
wherein the front ornament (often, too, a variation of a trident in shape) is move- 
id)le, and inserted at will. 
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Variants 


Margin. 




Sri Shahitina d4?I<llRd 


^ PI. III., «g. 20. 

Bbv. Bust to the front, close cap, with ascending flames on each side 
coming to a point some distance above the centre of the head- 
dress, fillets of the Sassanian style, and hair tied in bows below 
the ears. The face is unadorned by either beard or mustache ; 
but still, in the majority of instances, looks anything but 
feminine. The 'connexion in style with the head-dress on the 
Beverse of Coin A. (Vdsu Beva) is obvious and striking. 


Left. ‘’eJuj PI. HI., fig. 18. 

Eight. PI. III., fig. 19. 


In regard to the Sanskrit readings of the Obverse marginal legends I have 
little or nothing to say in their favour. I can afford to fail where such men as 
Prinsep and Wilson have been so signally foiled. The truth is, the Sanskrit cha- 
racters are so imperfectly formed, and vary so materially in difierent specimens, 
that this in itself creates a [tendency to distrust any decipherment, however care- 
fully collated. 

In respect to the Beverse Fehlvf, too, much indulgence is to be claimed, and I 
do not wish for a moment to conceal that the portion now rendered as **sif tunsuf 
has previously been read haft h(^ftdd'\ 77, which last! in reality is the 
most simple and obvious decipherment. 1 have been induced to reject it, probable 
and satisfactory as it seems to be, both becaus^I have had to concede a different 
meaning to a very similar legend (see Left Obverse, Coins A'7, and because the 


1 The of Abulfaraj, (pp. 116, 183, Edit. Pocock, Oxon.) has been 

shown to convey the current title of the Tartar monarchs. (See St. Martin, Ar- 
m^nie, II., 18.) And I may as well take this opportunity of alluding to the word 
of the Persian and Arabic authors, which has been held by late writers to 
be applicable as the name of an individual, and has hence furnished ample ground 
for conjectursd identifications. (Guildemeister, De Rebus Ind. p. 5; Ariana An- 
•tiqua, 133; Reinaud, M^moire sur I’Inde.) The following passage from Tabari 
determines that this also is a mere generic designation of Indian kings. 

HS. Tabati, Eoyal ABiatic Society, No. 00, cap. 
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higbness of the number renders it questionable as applied to the epoch of a reign ; 
and for many reasons the date would not suit the Hejira cycle ; added to which, of 
the large number of coins of this description I have lately had an opportunity of 
examining no single one offers any modification of the fixed legend, such as 
would be expected did the legend in question supply the date. 

i I find a difficulty, too, in the name of ^ only in the third letter, 
which is curiously shaped, and may possibly bo a * C 

joined to the succeeding ) = ^ • 


' Amounting to 70 or 80 at the least. Masson alone has 4Q or 50. 


Class C. 

VAKIIU DEVA. 


No. 81. Copper h 

Obv. Area. — A coarsely-executed bust, facing to the right ; beardless 
chin $ head surmounted by a winged diadem, above which is 
seen the crest of a tiger’s head, similar to that found on Coins B. 

To the right To the left 

Sri Vah4ra. Vakhu Deva*. 

PI. III., fig. 5. 

Legend expressed in the unidentified characters engraved 
in PL TII.^ fig. 8. 


* Engraved as fig. 6, PI. xiv.. Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. VI. (1837); and 
No. 8, PI. xvii., Ar. Ant. ; also fig. 6, PI. xxv.. Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, (1834). 

* Professor Wilson reads this Sri Balmana~Vatu 

Deva, The second word is given as doubtful ; but the Vasu Deva is stated to be 
unequivocal'' (Ar. Ant, p. 400), The letter rendered 4m, in modern Sanskrit 
characters, presents no doubt a difficulty, and if there are no means of confirming, 
there exist no sufficient data for rectifying the reading of so high an authority as 
the author of Ariana Antiqua ; but many will perhaps still prefer the decipher- 
ment originally proposed by Prinsep of Sri Vihara (J. A. S. B., VI. 293). 
As regards the Vasu, I have less hesitation in objecting to Professor Wilson’s 

position, as the second letter in the name, if rightly intended for an ^ s, should 

in some measure correspond in outline with the undoubted ^ in the Vasu on 
Coins A. In the value now assigned it will be seen that I again follow the first of 
Sanskrit palseographers, the late illustrious Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
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Etft' Awk— Fife «I(«f md nippofteii. 

I«fl. In Udiy-fotmed PehiTl lettete for 

Or in Peni»D eliancter^ for 
Righi Also in imperfect Pehlrf for 


At times, tlie legend seems as if it h d been intended for 
a modification of tbe usual invocation in the substitution of 

C-u*j»for t*Si FI- HI., fig. 7. 

Hug. Pneisely rf^Iu to thet on the obTetse. 


COINS OP TABARISTAN. 

I have already had occasion to remark upon the limited number of 
Tabaristdn coins that have found their way into our English cabinets 
—as such 1 need scarcely repeat that the materials at ^’ommand have 
been found insufficient to form a sound basis for any b'itioisms upon 
certain very debateable points still eaCHog rega^ both to the 
correct reading of the coin dates themselves, and/to their appli- 
cation, when read, to the several cycles to which they may possibly 
refer. Such being tbe case, I confine the present notice to a register 
of such coins as I have had an opportunity of examining in original, 
and an expression of my.own ideas of the correct interpretation of 
the dates to be found on each. 
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No. 

1 

Reference to 
Possessor. 

Name on the 
Coin. 

O^n 

Mart;in. 

1 

B.M.S. 17 . 

‘nJ-XjV 


2 

E.I.C., Masson 

Id. 

Id. 

3 

Idem . . . 

Id. 

Id. 

4 

Idem , . . 

Id. 

Id. 

5 

Idem , , . 

Id. 

Id. 1 


Dati. 

^ .1 (J 64 

ftyr*-©*!) cjLJL-a_»^_j 89 
ir»nNU Cjj — l-SJLJb 97 

*^9 5^ 99 

tlWJl)* ^ •• ^ -j * 102 


/n.M. 1 . .1 

ISiokeal . .f 
|B.Jf. 2 . .1 
tl'aiis 1 . ./ 


|jE.IC., 

1 1 lock 


Wil. 


1 -] 


(n.M.s.i7, 1 

i^AMrfr&deiiD\iii,( 

BiandjStokebJ 
Pans, &c. J 

I 

I 'Stokes. . .'I 


|(?,B,M.S.17,) 
iWilIock . .f| 
[Maisdcn Dxii, 
B.M. 2, Pans 
1 . . . . 

B M., Stokes) 
2, Band . .}j 
B.M.1, Blandj 




Id. 




AUMAR. 


^if 

Id.* 


Id. 

Id. 


e 

t w. 

i, 

:d. 

Id. 


,20 

,24 

SAYID (Kufic). 

128 
126 
127 i 


JO’ 

ia.» 

Id.» 


OMAR (Kufic). 


ijy 

Id.’ 


Id.’ 

’Id.’ 


15 /H 8j M'il-l I ..I « 
*® llock, tland ; 


(B.M., Blend) 

1 3, Stokes . ./j 

B.M. 2 . 


MUKATIL (Kufic). 


OJ’ 




HAM. 


lA 


OJ’ 

Id. 




' jtAi. f 

» Olshausen Bajrs lU (see Num. Chron., p. 90)'. M. Sorct gives a Ehurshid 
(Lettre, p. 13), which he doubtingly reads 110 or 103; it may be 63. 

maigin. 

' Olshansen reads this 220. 
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Art. VIL— 0/i the Mountainous Country^ the portion of Asher^ 
between the Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and the Jordan. By 
Captain Nkwbold, F.R.S., For. Member of the Philoma-- 
thiqiie and Geological Societies of Paris^ ^c. 

[Read February 20, 1847.] 

The mountainous country lying between the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidoii and the valley of tlic Jordan prc&eiits almost a complete blank, 
even in our latest maps of Palestine. Nau (a.i>. 1674) went from the 
mouth of the Kasiiniyeh river to Safod; Buckingham (a.d. 1816), 
from Banias to Sidon ; Ven Monro (a.d. 1883) went from Safed to 
Tyro ; and my friend Mr. Thomson, the American missionary of 
Beyriit, took a somewhat similar route in 1837. In 1835, Mr. Smith 
passed from the Hiilcli, through Merj Ayun, to Jozzin, and subse- 
quently (1838), in company with Professor Robinson, from Safed to 
Tyre. 

The last intelligent travellers, however, appear to have passed 
through this interesting country with less attention than they usually 
bestowed on other parts of Palestine. Professor Robinson explains 
the circumstance, and their regret, in the following terms': — “In 
proceeding from Safed to Tyre, and thence by Siijon to Beirut, wo 
supposed that we were about to travel a beaten track, Vdiich had been 
repeatedly described, and could therefore present uotfAg of novelty, 
whatever there might be of interest, connected with/the renowned 
emporiums of ancient Phoenicia. Under the influcnc^of this impres- 
sion, and feeling that our work was done, I am sorry to say we paid a 
less exact attention to our course, and to the various objects along the 
way, than had hitherto been our custom. I regret this the more, 
because it turns out that the country between Safed and Tyre was 
altogether unknown; and oven the route along the coast between 
Tyre and Beirut, although often travelled, has never been accurately 
described.” 

My own routes, in 1845, lay from Tyre, by the Castle of Maron 
and the head of the Lake Hiilch, to Banias, and back from Hasbeia 
and the Castle of Esh Sliukif to Sidoii. My shore route extended 
from St. Jean d’Acre, by Tyre, to Sidon. 

In adverting to Mr. Smith’s valuable catalogue, in Arabic and 


' Vol. III., pp. 365, 366. 
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English^ of places in Palestine, I find that lists of the villages of the 
Belldd Beshdreh and Esh Shukif districts, as well as of those of the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, of Yafa and Haifa, are yet wanting to com- 
plete the survey of Palestine Proper. During my trip, I was fortunate 
enough to supply, in some measure, this deficiency as regards the two 
first of these districts and the coasts of Tyre and Sidon ; though the 
lists are by no means complete. They were obtained from various 
Sheikhs, and checked by mutual comparison. 

I shall now proceed to give a general outline of the country under 
description. 

Modern Division and Boundaries . — It is divided into two large 
districts, the northernmost of which is called the Bellad esh Shukif 

Ailkjjand the southernmost Bellad Beshareh 
** • ..... ^ • 
Each of these districts is divided into its maritime and inland or 

mountainous tracts, distinguished by the significant terms Sahal and 

Jcbel — 4 ^-*^ ^ • 

The Bellad esh Shukif is bounded on the 

N. by the Lebanon district of Aklim et Tufia, 

} Separated by Litdnl or 
Kaaimiyeh river. 

W. by Mediterranean. 

The Bellad Beshareh is bounded on the 
N. by ijgellad esh Shukif, 

S. b/the districts of Acca (Acre), Safed, and El Jebel, 

E. by \\\e Ard el Huleh and llasbeia district, 

W. by the Mediterranean. 

The Merj el Ayun (the Plain of the Springs) is a subdivision of 
Bellad Beshdreh, situate on its N.E. angle. 

Area and Aspect — These districts comprehend an area of about 
468 square miles. Their average length from N. to S. is about 26 
miles; and average breadth from E, to W. about 18 miles. The 
shore districts, comprising the celebrated Phconician plain, rarely 
exceed 2 miles in breadth. In many places, as at Has cl Abiad, 
Promontorium Album, and Has en Nakfira, the mountains como 
down in bold precipices to the sea. 

Fhydcal Aspect — The general aspect of tho maritime tract is that 
of an interrupted undulating plain; and of the inland districts that of 
an irregular table-laud or plateau, separated by deep narrow wadis or 
valleys, and studded, with hilly elevations. The approximate average 
VOL. XIT. 2 A 


S. by Belldd Beshareh, 
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elevation above the level of the sea cannot exceed 2000 feet; trf&tle 
that of the seaboard varies from a few feet to 300 feet. The moun- 
tainous region attains an approximate maximum elevation^ in its 
northern portions, of about 4500 feet. It is formed by the southerly 
continuation of the Libanus and Anti-Libanus chains, which almost 
unite in the elevated plain of Merj el AyOn, being separated only 
by the deep and narrow gorge of the Litdni, in which the broad 
valley of the Bekaa (Coelo-Syria) tails off southerly and westerly to 
the Mediterranean. 

The Lebanon line of elevation does not cease, as often supposed, 
in the vicinity of Acre and Nazareth; but is continued, with some 
dislocations, through Judea, and east of Gaza, into the deserts of 
Egypt, whence it may be still traced, though occasionally indistinct, 
into the wastes of Lybia. 

The mountainous land does not rise in regular terraces from the 
coast, but by irregularly sloping elevations. Their external configu- 
ration more approaches the undulating and tabular than the indented 
or pinnacled. The general lino of elevation runs nearly S. 10® W. 
The general slope to the Mediterranean is from 3® to 4®; that to the 
J ordan, on the east, has a greater inclination. 

Valleys and Rivers , — There is no longitudinal valley, properly so 
called, which separates this mountain tract throughout the whole of 
its extent. Those of El Khiam and the Litani, toi^he west of the 
Merj el Ayun, and Wadi el Ujayer, are the most con™erable. 

The transverse valleys are numerous and remariwle, being in 
general extremely deep, narrow, and with precipitoij sides. The 
valley of the Litani, after running nearly S. by W^tor the greater 
part of its course, terminates in a transverse valley, a little above 
the latitude of Tyre, and thence runs, zigzagging, W. by N. to the 
sea. It forms a tremendous gorge, nearly 1000 feet deep. These 
transverse cracks in the strata constitute the principal drainage lines 
by which the water is carried off, westward to the sea, and eastward 
into the basin of the Jordan. 

The principal river running to the sea is the Litdni, just mentioned, 
and the Nahr ez Zahrdni. The first has its rise near Anjar, in the 
vicinity of Baalbec; thence, after draining the valley of Coelo-Syria, it 
enters Bellad Beshareh at its N. E. angle, near the Merj el Ayun, 
and takes the name of Kasimiyeh (signifying a separator) to the sea, 
where it debouches about 4 miles northerly from Tyre. This river 
is about the size of the Dove. Slow and sluggish in the valley of the 
Bekaa, it has here all the characteristics of a mountain stream; 
below the Castle of Shuklf it presented, in the mouth of May, a rapid 
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of turbid water^ nearly white from the abraeion of the chalky 
paoea broadb and quite unfordable. It was eroeM by a 
atone bridge of two arches^ slightly pointed; 62 paces long by 4 
broad; this bridge was called Jesr Kherdeli by my muleteer. Above 
the bridge the stream was broken by several small islets. The 
remains of a guard tower stood on the left bank. Near the coast the 
Kasimiyeh finds its way to the sea through a low belt of sand; in a 
meandering stream of considerable depth, and 7 paces broad; it is 
there crossed by a good bridge of one arch. This river is the ancient 
Leontes. 

The Zahrani is a stream about one-third the size of the 

Kasimiyeh; and is generally fordable. It has its rise in the hills near 
Jezzin, about 13 miles direct distance easterly from Sidon, from 
which town its embouchure lies about 4 miles S. by W. Its bed 
among the mountains is often literally concealed amid luxuriant 
bouquets of the pink-flowering oleander. Its general course is nearly 
west. 

The drainage easterly is carried to thje Jordan and Lake HtUeh 
by numerous small rivuletS; among which that of Z6k is the most 
considerable. 

Geology , — The principal rock spreading over this part of Palestine 
is the marine limestone of Lebanon, interstratifled with beds of 
soaglia, marl, ^d calcareous sandstone. Organic remains are rarer 
here than in the Lebanon; but they exist in sufiicient number to iden- 
tify the two formations. Flint and chert occur in layers, and geodes 
of quartz abound in the marly beds. 

These strat.*^ have been penetrated and altered by dykes of basalt, 
both cellular like that of the Houran, and compact. 

This volcanic rock is seldom seen in the tracts under description, 
except in or near lines of dislocation or fracture — phenomena with 
which it appears to be intimately connected, as well as with the fear- 
Ail earthquakes by which the crust of the Holy Land has been rent 
from the time of the catastrophe of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the 
Crucifixion^ up to tho present hour. Midway down, and at the bot- 
tom of the great fissure of the Litdni, below the Castle of Shukif on 
the left side, below the village of Ulieh, a great outburst of trap 
occurs, overlaid by the friable red and variegated sandstone with 
which it is often associated in the Lebanon. 

Considerable dislocation of the strata occurs in the line of this 
great transverse fissure. On the southern bank of the river are seeii 
cliffs of the red sandstone, while the limestone ocuepies a similar and 
much greater height on the opposite side. 
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A few miles to the south of this region, in the disecftion'>o{ 

Messrs. Robinson and Smith ^ noticed, in the high open plain 
Kadita, heaps of black stones and lava surrounding what had evidnntlj^ 
been once the crater of a volcano. They describe it as an ovnl hastn 
sunk in the plain, in the direction from S.W. by S. to N.W. by 
between 800 and 400 feet in length, and about 120 feet in breadth^ 
the depth about 40 feet. The sides are of lava, shelving, but steep 
and rugged: in them Mr. Hebard recognised lavas of three diffsfent 
epochs. A sort of outlet occurs in the N.W. side. The basin is 
sometimes filled with water, but then it contained nothing but mad« 
All around it are the traces of jts former action exhibited in the strata 
of lava and the vast masses of volcanic stones. 

The valley of the Jordan, on the east skirts of this district, above 
the Lake Hfileh, I found to be almost entirely composed of alluvial 
deposit, resting on rugged coulees of basalt, in which the Lake Hiileh 
itself probably occupies a great engulfment or sinkiug-in. 

The volcanic action on the limestone has produced a vast quantity 
of calcedonies, agates, jaspers, and cherts, in the vicinity of these 
outbursts. Silicified wood is seen occasionally in the sandstone, 
associated with the basalt. 

The limestone in the vicinity of the sea is often overlaid by beds 
of conglomerate, formed of pebbles, rounded and angular, derived 
from the harder and more siliceous portions of the^^ limestone, and a 
few pebbles of basalt, cemented by a travertin-like pas^e. These beds 
rarely extend any great distance inland; they are occasionally found 
at 300 or 400 feet above the sea’s level. One of the most considerable 
of these deposits is found to the north of Ras en Ntikfifeh. The beds 
ai*e generally horizontal. The dip of the limestone strata is usually 
westerly, though various and confused from volcanic disturbance; 
sometimes the strata are nearly horizontal, at others vertical. At 
Ras en Nakfireh the dip was 6® westerly. 

Soil . — The soil covering these rocks is usually of a light reddish 
brown, varying generally with the nature of the subjacent rock; 
redder and more ferruginous where the basalt outcrops, whiter and 
more marly in the vicinity of the scaglia limestone. A fine sheet of 
dark vegetable mould covers the maritime plain north of Ras cl 
Abiad. 

The Meij el Ayun is for the most part a plateau of limestone, on 
which rests a rich red loam, smiling with vineyards, gardens, and 
wheat-fields; the vine thrives also in the marly soils, but still better 
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*i<ed vdloadic 6oiI«w The dark vegetable loam is the best calcn- 
hUed isr^the qaltttre of ^eotton. Wheat, millet, beans, tobacco, and 
letatib' (addas) are the staple articles of cnltiyation, both in the low 
pfauBS and the high plateaus. The vine and olive flourish on the 
hi^h plains and mountain sides; a little cotton is grown in the low 
mtoitime tracts. 

' The table-lands are generally naked of trees, but on the loftiest 
SBmtkfliii are found the juniper and pine. The high valleys and 
mountain sides are verdant with the evergreen oak (andrachnes); the 
terebinth and catob trees, oleanders, and the Oriental plane, shade the 
streams; while the low maritime trac;ts abound with salsolas, squills, 
and anemonies. 

&ovsmmen^.-^These districts are under the Turkish Pasha of 
SidoD, whose present residence is Beyrdt; but the immediate chief of 
Bellad esh Shukif is Hussain Amin, of the house or tribe of Beit Ali, 
who resides at Nabatieh et Tahta. The chiefs of Belldd Beshdreh and 
the Merj el Aydn are Hamed el Bey and Hussan Selman, who resides 
at Tibnin. They are all Metdwalis of high descent. The villages are 
separately under their respective Sheikhs, who are responsible to these 
chiefs, and the latter to the Pasha, for their several districts. , 

Populalion . — By far the greater part of the population is Metd- 
wali, a sect of Shiites, intermingled with Greek, Greek Catholic, and 
Maronite Cbristjans, and also a few Druses and Arab Mussulmans 
of the Sunni sect. The prevailing character of the population is 
marked, in the list appended, by the letters M, C, D, A, for 
Metdwali, Christian, Druse, and Arab, prefixed to the name of the 
village. * , 

The approximate total population, as far as could be gleaned from 
the imperfect account of some of the Sheikhs, amounts only to 15,000, 
or little more than 80 to the square mile ; that of the whole of' Syria, 
calculated at 1,500,000 soub, amounts to about the same per square 
mile. 

The towns of Tyre and Sidon are under separate Mdtsellims, 
quite distinct from the Metdwali chiefs of districts. The present 
approximate population of Tyre amounts to about 4100 souls, of 
Whom about 

2000 are Greek Catholics 


50 

50 

2000 

„ Greeks 
„ Maronites 
„ Metdwalis. 

4100 
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The approximate population of Sidon ie greater than that 


Tyre, ri*:— 


Mussulmans 

.... 3500 

Greek Catholics 

.... 2000 

Greeks (Riiiml) 

40 

Maronites 

.... 1200 

Jews 

.... 400 

Latins 

50 

Metdwali 

20 

Floating (Sailors, <kc.) 

.... 400 


7610 


el 


The principal export from Tyre and Sidon at the present day is 
tobacco— an article of commerce unknown in the palmy days of these 
once greatest maritime cities of the world : fruits, honey, silk, cotton, 
timber, firwoocl, and nut-galls, are also articles of export. Beyrdt 
has latterly taken away much of the trade of Sidon. The crimsons 
and purples of Tyre no longer exist, though the shell producing the 
dye is found on the coast. I examined carefully the cavities, taken 
by Mr. Wy Ide for the dye-pots of the Tyrians, close to the sea, and 
find them to be natural rock basins in the rugged limestone rock, 
excavated by the action of the tide. They occur in various places 
along the whole coast of Syria, from the mouth of the Orontes to 
Oaza. The tidal wave washes into these cavities fragments of shells 
and sand, which, in process of time, become cemented into a breccia 
by the chemical action of the sea-water salts on the limestone. The 
shells are not confined to the species producing the d^e, but consist 
indiscriminately of all shells that may happen to fall within the 
reach of the wave. 

I took a boat to visit the submerged ruins of Tyre described by 
M. Berton ; but found only a reef of the rugged limestone of the coast. 
There can, howeyer 3 be no question that the surface of the peninsula 
has been subject to oscillation, as is evident from the numerous 
columns and foundations that are now covered by the sea, at a dis* 
tance of several paces from the shore, particularly ou the southern 
and western extremities of the peninsula, ^'destroyed in the midst of 
the sea.” But by far the greater portion of the old city lies buried 
under the di^ift sands, a little to the east of the present town; it 
forms an inexhaustible quarry, whence materials are taken to build 
and increase Beyrfit, and other towns on the coast. A magnificeut 
wall of finely-cut rusticated masonry, which appears to have crossed 
the peninsula from north to south, has lately been discovered under 





m 

^dsr The modera Tjriane were busily enga^d in tr^QKM^ng 
tb^ materials of this portion of their ancient city to repair thj^ieachea 
made by Sir B. Stopford and Commodore Napier in the of St. 
Jean d’Acre. 

^^Is this your joyous city, whose antiquity is of ancient daysl 
Her own feet shall carry her afar oflf to sojourn,” (Isaiah zxiii. 7.) 

They shall lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy dust in the midst 
of the water.” (Ezek. zxvi. 12.) 

In the vicinity, the remains of baths with tessellated pavements, 
and the foundatiens and pillars of a small temple, bad been recently 
dug up, as well as the mutilated torso of a marble statue of Minerva, 
as large as life; the drapery is exquisitely done, and is confined on 
the bosom by a Medusa’s head. This piece of statuary is in possession 
of a native of Tyre, living in the house called Beit Jubbfir. I men-» 
tioned the circumstance to Colonel Hose and to Mr. Moore, our Obnsul 
at Beyrfit, and hope that this interesting relic of Grecian art in Tyre 
may be preserved from still farther mutilation. 

Of Christian Tyre there still remain the ruins of a fine cathedral, 
supposed by Maundrell to be the structure erected by Paulinus, Bishop 
of Tyre, in the commencement of the fourth century, for whick 
Eusebius, who describes it as the most splendid of all the temples in 
Phoenicia, wrote a consecration sermon. Here probably, as Robinson 
and Smith observe, were entombed the bones of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, drowned in the Calycadnus on bis march to the Holy 
Land, 1190 a.d. Robinson and Smith judged the length of this 
structure to liave been not less than 250 feet, and its height 150. 
I availed myself of a better opportunity than these travellers possessed 
of measuring it both from the inside, and also from the exterior, by 
going round through the gate of the Turkish wall, and found it to 
measure 216 feet by 132 feet. Part of the Bema on the east side is 
still standing : the height and massiveness of the walls, and the largo 
prostrate pillars of granite, proclaim this structure to have been one of 
the most magnificent cathedrals of Syria. 

Of ancient Sidon little remains save her rock tombs, and the 
numerous pillars of granite and marble seen scattered in all parts 
of the town. 

Be thou ashamed, 0 Zidon, for the sea hath spoken, even the 
strength of the sea.” (Isaiah xxiii. 4.) Son of man, set thy face 
against Zidon, and prophesy against it.” (Ezekiel xxviii. 21.) 

Bmarkable placet in the interior . — ^Among the most remarkable 
places in the mountain districts are the castles of Tibnin, Hduin,, 
Shemmaa, and Mdr6n, in Belldd Beshdreh; and that of Shukif, in 
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fieUad Ebuikif. That of Hiiiiinr proved * the easiemieirfrniic^^tf >tif6 
oOuntjy'froiii Banias and the Talley of the Jordan; thatkif'ShemiiM^ 
Trhiok stands on a lofty mountain oyerlookiug* Ras el Abiad^ Held ibe 
key of the maritime pass from the south ; Mdr6n guarded the pass ^ast 
from Tyre; while the strong fortresses of Tibnin andShukif lield^ in 
subjection the high fertile interyening table-lands, : < ' 

Tibnin is the Toron of the Crusades, built, according to Willmtn 
of Tyre, a.d. 1107, by the Christian chief of Tiberias, Hugh of 
St. Omer, Saladin took it after a siege of six days, A.ir. 1187, after 
hie fatal yictory oyer the Crusaders at Hattin. In lhD7-8 it was be^ 
sieged for nearly two months by the Duke of Brabant without success, 
though it subsequently came into the possession of the Christians, but 
finally surrendered to Bibars, a.d. 1266. Nau passed by in 1674, 
Robinson and Smith in 1838, but these travellers did not visit the 
castle. 

The castle of Shukif figures in the history of the Crusades under 
the name of Belfort or Beaufort, and gives its ancient Arabic name to 
the district. Here the Christian knights, after their repulse by 
Saladin at Banias, fled for refuge, trusting to its prodigious strength. 
The place did not fall into the hands of their victor until a.d. 1189, 
when it was surrendered, on honourable terms, by RayUald of Sidon, 
the garrison retiring unmolested. It was restored a.]>. 1240, but re-* 
taken in a.d. 1268 by Bibars after a determined resistance on the part 
of the Templars. No mention of this fortress occurs after the time of 
Ed Dhahirl, till Burckhardt heard of it in a.d. 1810. Mr. Bucking 
ham passed near it en route from Banias to Sidon ; and Messrs. Robinson 
and Smith saw it at a considerable distance when passing from Safed 
to Tyre. I visited it en route from Hasbeia to Sidon in 1846, and 
passed the night at the adjacent village of Amfin, whence the fortress 
is called by Abulfeda, *'Esh Shukif Amfin.” The village is 20 
minutes walk N. 20^ W. on the table-land below the castle* Th ' 
latter stands on the edge of a precipice, nearly 1000 feet above the 
Litdni, which roars in the depth of the gorge at the base of this feat^ 
ful scarp, on its right or western bank. The castle is a mass of dilapi-* 
dated masonry in the style of the middle ages, running N.E.. and 
S.W., about 160 paces long, and from 50 to 55 paces broad. On tb 
S.E. side the wall rises in a line with the rock from the brink of the 
precipice, and is defended on the other flanks by a deep fosse excar 
vated in the rook. The entrance appears to have been on the S.W*v 
side,' but is now blocked up by rubbish. The slide of the portcullis, 
a turret and passage for drawing up lettera from below still remain. 
The wall is from 7 to 1^5 feet thkk, ^op-hpled ifi various places, and 





aqiiaie ahd round towers; the latter ard mtiewfci^ 
MMon^'with' basea shaped like truncated cones. On the»S.B; side 
the wall ia double, and here are many out offices, stables, souterraine, 
and W! rock^out cistern. There is also a cistern on the opposite side^ 
and out beyond the ditch the remains of a small town, eyidently used 
by the vassals and retainers of the castle. Near the S. angloi are 
tbee grottos, ekoavated in the rook, and in front of the entrance runs 
an elevated terrace. The interior presents heaps of ruins, amonfg 
which still stands the hall of audience, a massive building with a hand* 
some arched entrance, and a groined roof supported by octangular 
pillars; the apartment is about 30 feet by 20 feet. Near the oastle 
are the remains of two old watch towers. 

I entered the castle with some difficulty by an intrioatei passage 
leading up a tower on the S. angle. The conical knoll which it 
crowns rises about 200 feet above the surface of the high plateau 
to the Messrs. Robinson and Smith appear to havo been mis* 
informed in stating the castle to be the residence of the Metiiwali 
Sheikhs of the district'; it has been totally deserted for many years 
save occasionally by wandering tribes of Naners (Gypsies). The 
Sheikhs probably once resided at the village of Am6n, 

Kalaat esh Shukif has been erroneously placed in Robinson and 
Smith’s map several miles to the N.E. of its true position. M. Kiepert, 
who constructed the map, appears fully sensible of the difficulties he 
had to encounter in laying down this part of Palestine from these 
travellers’ observations, as will appear from his memoir on the map.’ 
The want of exactness in the notation of the course has caused a de* 
viation which would place Safed four or five minutes farther east than 
is possible according to Jacotin’s map, or according to the more' 
southern routes of these travellers themselves. Unfortunately, this 
uncertainty, M. Kiepert goes on to say, affects also the important 
position of Kalaat esh Shukif ; in this, however, the American travellers 
are not to blame, for I have every reason to believe that their bearing 
taken from Hadddta is correct, but am ignorant of the authority on 
which M. Kiepert has placed Esh Shukif at so great a distance in the 
line of this bearing, to the N. 40^ E. of Hadddta. My own routes, 
and nfbre especially the intersection of my own bearing of Esh Shukif, 
(taken at Banias and afterwards verified at Shukif itself,) with that of 
Messrs. Robinson and Smith from Hadd4ta, would place it, as before 
said, several miles nearer the latter place. Esh Shukif I found to 

' * ToL III., pp. 376, 377. 

» Appendix B (Bib; ReS.), p. 51. 
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bear W, N. from tho oastle of Banias; the instrumeat used Wl# 
a prismatic surveying compass^ by Troughton and Simms. The oonrsf^ 
of the Lit^ni too appears too far to the south. 

The castle of Mdr6n stands on a hill about 300 feet high, com<« 
manding the pass of Wadi Bufiye, about 10 miles easterly from Tyre* 
It consists of a wall of solid masonry from 15 to 20 feet high, flanked 
by semicircular towers, comprising an area of about 198 paces long, 
and from 62 to 95 broad; the entrance is on the N.W. side, and is 
provided with a slide for a portcullis; the area inside is occupied 
partly by ruins and partly by the huts of a small village. The castle 
appears never to have been finished; the style is that of the Crusades. 
This Mdrdii is not to be confounded with that to the S.E., on the ro^, 
from Safed to Tyro. 

Ancient Geography , — The districts under description formed part 
of the territory allotted to Canaan, one of the sons of Ham. On the 
division of the Promised Land in the time of Joshua, this part of 
Canaan, from the Great Sidon on the north to Mount Carmel on the 
south, fell to the tribe of Asher^; while the eastern tracts, on the 
western banks of the Jordan, became the portion of Zebulon and 
Naphthali. /^Neither did Asher drive out the inhabitants of Accho, 
nor the Inhabitants of Sidon, nor of Ahlab, nor of Achzib, nor of 
Helbah, nor of Aphek, nor of Rehob.’’ (Judges i. 31.) 

In David’s reign. Tyro appears as a maritime kingdom, under 
Hiram^. After the rebellion of the ten tribes, and their being carried 
away into captivity by the King of Assyria, the provinces belonging 
to Asher in the interior were comprehended in Galilee, and the mari- 
time tracts remained separate, under tho name of the, Coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon. 

Sidon, the first-born of Canaan, gave his name to the city he 
founded, and of which Tyre was a colony. The first mention of Tyre 
occurs in the Book of Joshua as belonging to Asher ^ Isaiah^ signi- 
ficantly styles this great city the daughter of Zidon.” Homer is 
silent respecting Tyre, though the immortal bard notices Sidon more 
than once in both Iliad and Odyssey \ 

These two great cities are easily recognised throughout the revo- 
lutions of ages in the present Sur and Saida. Accho, Achzib (Eedip- 
pa)> AlexandroschensB, and Zarephath or Sarepta on the coast, have 
been found in the present Aqca (Acre), Ez Zib, Iskandriyeh, and 


> Jciliuaxix. 16 — 39 . * ChronicleB xiv. 1 . 

* Joshua xix. 29 , * Isaiah xxiii. 12 . 

« Iliad vi. 289 , and aniil* 7^9; Odyss. in 54 , and xv. 114 , 
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Stijnbfeiid; while the remains at Adldn are snppesed to mark the site 
of the small city of O^ithopolis. K6nah is doubtless the Kaneh 

of the Book of Joshua; its Arabic orthography ajU in my lists ap- 
proaches the original Hebrew more closely than the Kana ULs of 
Bobinson and Smith, though the places are probably identical. 

The town of Achshaph and Hali, mentioned by Joshua^ as belonging 
to Asher, may probably be found in Esh Shukif and Hail; Madon* in 
the Meareh* of the Sidonians in Maarekeh; Misrephoth-maim^ 
in Mezraah; Remmon-methoar' and Hannathon in Kefr Rumman and 
Andta; Janoah^ which the King of Assyria took, with Ijon, Abe],- 
beth-Maachah, Kedesh, and Hazor, in Yanoah; Ijon Messrs. Bobinson 
and Smith find in Merj Ayfin, and Abel-beth-Maacbah in Abil el 
Hawa. Abel-maim'^ may probably be identified with Abil el Kamh. 

My friend the Rev. Mr. Thomson of Beyrfit, suggested to me the 
examination of Hfinin as the site of the great Hazor, so celebrated in 
the days of Joshua and subsequently. I am, however, inclined to think 
that Hazor lay farther east, and that its site is pointed out by a mound 
in the valley of the Jordan, between Hasbeiaand Banias, called by 
the Arabs Tel Ghdz6r ys. The sites of Apbek, Rehob, Um- 
mah, Ramah, Hosah, Hebron, and Neiel-— all cities of Asber-^-are 
still unfixed. 

In the routes subjoined, the rate at which I travelled was about 2 
miles an hour in the mountains, and about 2| to along the coast. 
The variation of compass I found to be nearly 9° West. 

No. I . — Eovie from Acre to Tyre. 

N.B. — This route was travelled quicker than that from Tyre to Sidon. 

H. II. 

By sea-side, plain bounded by hills to east. 

Jezzar’s aqueduct crosses road, Munshiah on right - - - 0 20' 

Still along plain, near sea, cross rivulet, Jezzar's aqueduct on 


right 0 30 

Samariyeh, surrounded by gardens and fig orchards - - 0 15 

Foundations of ancient site, gardens - - - - - 015 


Carried forward * 1 20 


* Joshua xix. 25, 27. * Joshua xi. 1. * Joshua xiii. 4. 

* Joshua xi. 8. * Joshua xix. 13, 14. 

* 2 Kings XV. 29. 7 2 Chron. xvi. 4. 
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>•1 “• 

Brought forward - - 1 20 

Eiyulet of El Mabslidk (Mafshur of maps)/ sfoW 
\ banks flat and sw^py - - - - - - ' ’0 24 

£iz Zib (Ecdippa), \ mile on left^ near sea, springs, Ha^mseif ' oft / ' I 
right - - - - - - - - - •‘6 '88 

Busseh, a mile on right, on flank of promontory - ' - * ^ 

Springs of Ain el Mesherfi, south of Ras en I^akflreh, ^eof 
i mile out at sea - - - - - - - - 0 

[From Acre to this the road has been across the mouth of a 
sandy plain, well cultivated with gardens, vineyards, and olive 
groves, and watered by rills from the hills, which bound it 
about two or three miles to eastward. These hills now bend 
down to the coast, forming the promontory of Ras en Nakdreb, 
the natural and political boundary between Acre and BelUd 
Beshdreh.] 

Ascent of Ras en Nakdreh begins, steep • - •' -09 

[The sea has made a deep indentation on the chalky limestone 
face of the promontory — ascent steep.] 

Top of promontory; on left, precipice 100 feet high, washed by 
sea; mountains on right, clothed with dwarf evergreen 


oak; fine view of Tjrre and Lebanon - - - - 0 8 

Bottom of first descent - - - - - - - - 012 


Descjcnt more gradual to rivulet, crossed by old Roman bridge •* 0 16 
Bottom of second descent; puddingstone overlies limestone - 0 15 
Khan and village of En Nakfireh; village to right of road - 0 15 
Aloug plain, near sea-side; traces of Roman road and aqUeduct 

to the springs of Ain Iscandriyeh (Alexandroschense) - 1 10 
[Here* are massive foundations scattered round fine springs, 
over which a beehive-like stone structure has been raised, 12 
feet high, and 16 paces in circumference; the remains of an 
arch and conduit stand close by; the water flows into a fountain 
below, from which it escapes in two miniature cascades; it 
bqaria the date A little beyond the ruins commences the 

asicept of Ras el Abiad (Promontorium Album}.] 

I'op of ascenf;,^ tower at top, Kajaat esh Sbemmaa to right - Q 20 
Bottom of, descent, rock, chalky limestone, with flints near sea, 
overlaid witk thin beds of puddingstone; dip of limestone 
e'Weet, . . ^ 

Vill%ge of Manenreh to right; foundations of ancient 8itc,j ." \ V 

i T i Carried forward - -6 12 
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^ , Brought forward ^ 

callo^^El Uuminam (Sheberieh of maps); rivulet of '^ijdi ^ ^ ^ 

otTineh - - - - - p'W 

Hills recode, leaTifig a maritime plain, a mile broad - j “ 

^ [Oa left of road, remains of Roman aqueduct, and fine bridge; 
the latter bad two arches; a portion of one is standing; its 
span 7^ paces. The masonry extremely massive and solid, 
robhl^e encased with cut stones, all firmly cemented. The 
rivulet it crosses appears to have been anciently much larger 
than at present. Soil, fine dark vegetable mould.] 

Ras el Ain (Solomon’s Pools) - - - - • - 0 40 

Over plain, cross rivulet of Solomon’s Pools, and along sandy 

isthmus to Tyre 10 

Total - - 8 3d 

General direction of course from Acre to Ras el Ain, N. 1,0* E. 

Ditto ditto from Ras el Ain to Tyre, N, 15® ly. 


No. IL — from Tyre to S%don^ 

Along north side of sandy isthmus to spring - - - • 0 33 

Along maritime plain to Khan Kasimiyeh, on left bank of Ka- 
simiyeb; cross river by stone bridge of one arch, modern; 
river 7 paces broad - - - - - - -110 

Along Phcenhsian plain to dry channel of livulet, Abu el Aswad; 

ruins of pmall Roman bridge and Saracenic khan - - 1 0 

Foundations and heaps of stones, called Kherbet Adldn - - 0 43 

[In the adjacent rocks aie sepulchral grots, like the simpler 
description of grots near Jerusalem, consisting generally of a 
rectangular chamber, 7 or 8 feet long, with a door on one side, 
and on the three others benches for sarcophagi, or sepulchral 
niches and soroi. Adl4n is supposed to be the site of Oriii- 


thopolis.] 

Dry bed of stream - - - * - * . - 0 48 

Khan El Khudr and Wali - - - - - - - 0 25 


[Near sea-shore, a little to north, are foundations and heaps 
of stones, among which are some fragments of columns. On the 
right, on the side of the hills, stands the modern village of Su- 
rafend: the foundations below arc supposed to maik the site of 
the Sarepta of the New Testament and Zarephath of the Old.] 


Carried forward 
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H. M. 

Brought forwupid - - 4 39 

Along plain, near sea-shore, to Ain Kantereh springs - 0 23 

Along plain, near sea-shore, to Ain el Biirdk, khan, springs, and 

gardens' - - - - - - - - *0 45 

Forded Nahr ez Zahrani, 1 foot deep, 75 paces broad - 0 28 

Forded Nahr es Sanik, diy — a khan and guard-house - - 1 10 

Prostrate Roman mile-stone, with Latin inscription, hearing 

names of Seyerus and Pertinax, copied by Maundrell - 0 5 

Pass Ain el Ghannim, streamlet of El Burghut, through luxu- 
riant gardens, to Sidon - - - - - - - 0 30 

Total - - 8 0 

General direction of course from Tyre to Khan Kasimiyeh, N. 59° E. 
Ditto ditto from Khan Kasimiyeh to Sidon, N. 7° E. 

No. III . — Route frem Tyre to Baniae. 

Along sandy isthmus to village of Maashuk - - - - 0 20 

Ascend hills to village and tower of El Burj - - - - 0 25 

Maasereh on plateau, covered with dark soil; Chernaye on left, 

Hiran and Baal on right - 0 25 

Descend into Wadi Bir Lahmeh, village of Bazurieh a mile on 


right - - - - - - - - - 0 14 

Bottom of descent - --05 


Up Wadi Bir Lahmeh, which opens into wide valley of Y<anoah; 

Wadi Jilu branches off to south-east to Ain Ma^rekeh; 
near top of wadi, on left, valley covered with fig-trees, vine- 
yards, and orange-groves; spring 0 20 

Top of Wadi Yanoah 05 

Along mountain side, Wadi Berish on left, spring of Ain Berish 
at the bottom of wadi, village of Berish on opposite side 

of valley - - - - 0 25 

Descend to left into Wadi Buflye, wheat and fig cultivation - 0 24 

Village of Buflye 0 10 

dastle of Maron on hill 0 50 

Bearings from Castle of Maron, 

Terherfa - - - - S. ^ mile apparent distance. 

Sfilah - - - W. 21;|° S., on hill, miles ditto. 

Mt. Hennon (Oebel Sheikh) E. 17° N. 

-Kafikhieh - - - W. 40° N., 2 miles. 

Carried forward - - 3 52 
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B. K. 

' Bronght forward - - 3 52 

Henee ascend Wadi Buflye or Maron to table-land, wadi weU ' 
ctthivated; village of Etweiri on left i a mile, and 3 miles 
farther, in same direction, AMn - - - - * 0 15 

Tnlin, mile on right, in Wadi Kbirbet Selim; and beyond 
rises in distance the Castle of Tibnin; east of Tibnin, on 
same elevated land, lie the villages of Abrilla and Mer- 
kaba. Here is the watershed between sea and valley of 
Jordan- • • • - - - - - 03 

Descend from plateau into Wadi el Ujayer; Aiddib a mile to 

right, near commencement of wadi - - - - - Oil 

Ain Aiddib, spring at bottom of wadi, which runs north-easterly 
towards the Litani gorge; descend through oak forest to 
Wadi el Ujayer • - - - - - - - Oil 

Ujayer brook at bottom of wadi, clear and rapid, 4 paces broad, 

6 inches deep, runs to Litani; crossed to east or right 
bank; its source is said to lie about hour up the wadi, 
to the south-west; ascend to top of pass; open plateau 
studded with olive trees, wheat cultivation; hence Castle 

of Shukif bears E. 40® N. 0 55 

Plateau; Tarbi I mile to left; Toliisa 1 mile to right - - 0 26 

Merkaba on right, 2 miles 019 

Descend into valley, running south-west, well wooded and cul- 
tivated; on descent, a rude tomb, like a cromlech - - 0 20 

Encampment In middle of valley - - - - • - 0 15 

Up opposite side of valley to Adeish - - - - - 0 15 

Top of pass, and commencement of descent towards valley of 

the Jordan, or Hasbeia River; Wadi et Teim - - - 0 8 

Aintulli on left - - - - - - - - - 0 36 

Abil el Kamh, on saddle of hill to left, across defile — apparent 

direct distance 1 mile -0 24 

Bottom of descent into valley of Jordan; copious springs form 

a rivulet, which runs to the Hfileh Lake - - - 0 5 

Across valley of Jordan; cross Zuk rivulet, running southerly, 
by stone bridge of one pointed arch; brook, 6 paces wide, 

2 feet deep, clear. and rapid, bed basalt, soil coffee-co- 
loured; oleander, willow, and wild raspberry on banks; 
foundations of ancient site on right, and of a more modern 
village - i -0 35 


Carried forward 


8 57 



on . THB oovNTinr BiTwnm and siddn 


H. M. 

Brought forward - - 8 57 

Cross marshy and grass-covered flat to Jordan, or River of 
* Hasbela, 30 paces broad, and from 2 to 4 feet deep, clear 
and rapid; solid stone bridge of 3 arches, 65 paces bng, 

< and 4 paces broad - - - - - - - 050 

[The river here flows in a crevasse of basalt, with precipitous 
sides, from 15 to 60 feet high, and 70 paces wide; the bottom 
marshy, and shaded with willow, raspberry, oleander, and 
oriental plane. A little above' the bridge the river falls over a 
ledge of basalt, about 2 feet high.] 


Cross rivulet - - - - - - - - - 0 28 

Tel el Kadi 0 15 

Banias •--.--...-0 45 


Total - - 11 15 

The general direction of the route from Tyre to the top of 
the ridge overlooking the Jordan, or Hasbeia River, was about 
nearly east; and thence to the town of Banias about E. 22** S. 

The course in the mountains tortuous. 

No. IV . — Roibtefrom Hasbeia to Castle ofShuhif, 

t)own rugged channel of stream to bridge of Zuk, over Hasbeia 
River; bridge 2 if not 3 arches, 45 paces long, S paces 
broad; stream 16 paces broad, 1 foot deep; abov5 bridge 
turned off by stone Anicut to turn a mill; limestone - 0 20 

From bridge ascend hills to bitumen pits, Biar el Hommar - 0 12 

Descend to road by village of Kokaba - - - « - 0 15 

Ascent to Merj el AyOu, limestone, rich red soil, vineyards; 

Abil el Hawa 1 mile to left - - - - - - 0 15 

Gross vine-covered Merj el Ayun to top of low ridge on south- 
western side - - - - - - - - - 0 47 

Short descent and ascent to Jedeidali, in Wadi Merj el Khi- 
yam, ^ mile on left; on right is Dibbin and Khiyam, and 

beyond lies Belat 0 22 

Along ridge of limestone; below in valley, on left, Tel Derdera 0 6 
Hlieh, on south-eastern brink of Litdni gorge; Castle of Shukif 

. bears W. 16® S. - - - 0 45 


Carried forward - 


3 2 
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Castle ^^iMi ,*, t • 9.81‘16. 

Nabatieh el Foki - N. 80'’ W. 

^BhuWa p . , K.58'’W. 

Aradn - - . N. 20* W. 

^ketelKebii - -. N. 85°W. 

Se» Mimias - - N. apparent distance 2 miles. 

'Ifyfsddn - - - W. 10*N. 

The gesyMnaL diMCtion of eeiirsa &oia Haebei* to the bridge 
nearly tbMtoe to Bias el Honunat W. by S|<| thence be 
the road & B. and thraeoj up ridge and across Ueryel Ayin 
to Ulfeb, about S.W. The direct distance aoross the go^gd 
from Ulieh to the Castle of Shukif may be about mile: the 
castle hears, as before said, W. 16° S. from ridge of Ulieh. 

) t i 

No. V . — Route from Castle of Shukif to Sidon, 

Over pfiiTtiaH;^ otiltivated llmedioDe plateau to rain-water pond 
of'^Birket^ el Kebh*, 180 paoos in oirtfutofoxeliife ; 

Tibbit ^ mile to tigbt 0 85 

IW Nabatieh el Poka, on hill close to left of road; large Vfl« 

lage, white tombs ---^»»-^0 85 
Do'^ Wadi Nabatieh to Nabatieh et Tahta - • « *0 8# 

Down WkdiWabatieh; wadi narrows^ beooniee elothedVilh 

* low oak forest; and flanked hj round hlDs of BtfleifebUe * 

to on left;^ I^dir et Zahraiflt ahd^ WaKB' ZeiOm* 

♦ ^^to right .*^^,,^2 37 

Khan MM^mbd Ali - ^ 

Down kohth ^ilde if Wbdi ^ahranf to oj^ositi Aldl^ib; 

^ ^opposite side - - - - - . 4^0 51 

Sprthgtf^lfl^iftWlB^lt im» belo^orokselFSMMi^^ 
at^faMifn)[<^f^^i; tthdedf fcf aprdfhil^#iMF^«riMi^ 

^ ^'flower and plane trees; stream clear andnha^w^l *0 15 \ 

i. J. Mi.vf.d Carried foranid * - fit''* 

tot. Wi. . 2 B 





HI' Ml OOW*^.W!?|r» 


* . t* ® f 

Aseend djiposite side of wadi to table-land; wheat dtutiTation & 0 20 
fihasieh on ridge, to right ; hence Sidon hearv^vJiS^E. if 
Gentle doscent down mountain side; cross Ohaiieli riTnlet •• 0 23 

Cross Sanik stream li f - K 0 45 

Cross Burghut rivnlet to Sidon - - - - - • 0 25 

Total * «• 8 1 

, “ T/ 

The general direction of the course to Nabatieh el Fokd was 
N. 30® W.; thence to Ziphtieh about N. 10® W.j from Zipb«^ 
tieh to the opposite side of the Zahrdni valley abont W. by N.; 
and thence to Sidon N. 15® R 
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Ahntei Shah NtJahaUbandi. Tnumiitti /if«m M# JSoMiim 
MS . Mb« J. Do^bon.* 

\^ead^Jum 2, lfi49.] 

Intboditotion. 

[The follo'^tng Itinerary^ or account of the route from Kftihmfr, 
vid Leh, to Yarkand^ is translated fiom a little Pereian MS.> written 
by Ahmed Shah Nakshahbandi^ at the request of Lord Elphioetone, 
and presented to that nobleman at Kashmir^ in July^ 1846. The 
author, Ahmed Shah, was the son of Khdjah Shdh Niykz of Kashmir, 
a man of high reputation and sanctity, who was held in great esteem 
by the Mohamedans of Yarkand and the surrounding countries, where 
he had numerous disciples. Ahmed Shah had himself yisited the 
countries he describes, and spent some time in the chief places, his 
religious character and reputation ^ving him peculiar adyantages for 
trayelling and obsenring in these countries, 

* The ground passed oyer is not entirely new to ift. Mr. Moorcroft 
' performed the journey from Leh to Kashmir, and also proceeded a 
short distance from the former place towards Yarkaud; and a detailed 
account of the whole route from Kashmir to Yarkand is giyen in the 
Diary of Mir Izzut ullah, printed in the seyenth yolume 0 / the Society’s 
Journal. The summer route from Leh to Yarkand,'' through the 
Nobra countiy, is, howeyer, made known to us for the first time by 
this Itinerary, as Moorcroft and Izzut ullah both trayelled by the 
wjpter route. 

, i, The work was written from recollection, but appears correct and* 
trastworlhy; and many of the facts and descriptions giVen are entirely 
in accordance with those of Moorcroft and Izzut ullah.] 

MnncBAim going from the city of Kashmir to Ladidih usually 
itatiy with them coin, as Mohammed shahi rupees, or silyer bullion, as 
yambo (sycee silyer), or bills, for the purchase of green tea and 
shawl woOl.^par the expences of the road and the disbursements 
Lsdafch, they^iake .bTead^lqth, safiW>n, paper, cottons (both colodred 
and white), tin thimbles, needles, lack, wax, tobacco, * and eihen 
’ For thefr food they cariy rritb them 

or md bum Qtt Bii 



«itiiMB4|oaMk Md titodeirnMitr** pawfiramt 
irlii^ <d«a» tlm serwal ati^oiia mcL totiM Mtllw fead* 
ISms^Miw tba «Ilg^ dm tlw noiik Itjr the kmImI of 
jiMgadV Qtfadailkd (jja^if), abott fire koa diatMit), (key 
xeeeiTe a paaaport, agieeably to the pMotiee of Honmr titoaik On 
(etondng firou Ladakh vith teaa and shawl wool, they stay hen 
aereral days colleoting thdv paekages, when they have done whibh, 
they annoonoe their aniTal to the ddtoghd. Iliia officer, with the 
he^ of the merohanta of Ladakh, then repairs to the plaee, and they 
pass soiue time in matnal entertainments, in oonseqnence of 'vHiioh the 
'place has for a long tfme become the site of a basar. Since the time of 
Baajit Sii^, however, the packages are taken on to the city, and the 
doty is there levied. At the distance of three kos from Odndarbal . 
tiNK^ers come to the banks of the Sind river, on both sides of which 
rone the road^ timongh a cultivated tract mixed with jungle. When 
they take the right hand of the river, they generally rest at the 
ettition of Akhdl (^lyTl); <md when they proceed along the lef^ 
alter onaring the bridge, they come to the place termed Kaugan 

where they pass the night. 

On the second night they arrive at Gandi Sar Sing (jUm yn AJf) 

(he house of Halik Abd or tasM. It was formerly the custom to pay 
Mkdari or toll to the malik, who was originally a soldier in the 
service of the* former kings, and a mansabdar (flef-holder) and hakim 
of Laihkkh, as which his ancestors have held a jaghlr for several 
geaetations in Jiashmir. From Gandarbal to Ladakh bis anthoriljy is 
MSognised, and whatever he writes to the n^a of Ladakh is complied, 
with. It was his duty to provide porterage for goods aa ffir 
(tillage of Sona malf^ through the valley named Ndrahwde 
The inhabitants of (his VhUey are all carriers) and, andcfthe crdM 
and authority of the malik, supply the mcrchMits with (he meais of 
conveying thrir gooda^ which are carried sometimes by men and som^ 
tiami by hones, nader (he command of tho malik, from the city (of 
tCartomir) to the town aS Dras. In winter (be packages ewmot bp 
awvoyed tyjr honsi^ on aeeonnt ot the difficoltiee of th«^ Z<|iBh..h(y 
dShtm «i>d an therefore carried by mm only. Vtm ^be eity «| 
XathMUto T ^a dahji* M theconvoyance be by means of men only, tbe 
gpoda arrive safoly in a-month or a little more; bnt tho porters of 
hrdMkirdajl«|awti^«aR|r for as Dn^ pad fosn give ^ 

bf tM plaii).wV aw 





Bomn vfiOM .masubb, ytt, UnM' 

gvrmm^ &egf , 

j^ltpep on hoi^' The dotjr of eauriyiitjf gemif kti^ 

|>|^^ginjg; them from thenoe, was always nnde^ dtk jki^ 
the aiboTe-aame4 malik; but since theappoinW^ 
to ihe gorsnimisnt of Ladakh by Banjit ihs’tus<^^S 
bare been obolidiedj, the malik has been depiiyei of'liis 
thdna bas been established at his dwelling, and snob nev ; 
introduced as the governor thinks fit. » 

From the i^lage of Gandi Sar Sing, the road passes aion^ a 
Talley, through wbidh the river Sbd flows, and which is part enl^ 
yated and part jungle. Having proceeded about three koi^ anA 

ertMsed over a bridge^ the village of Ganganargif 
on the other side of the river^ is reached. In this place (iie fiist of 
the Kasbnfr custom-houses is situated^ and the inhabitants numbeir 
about fifteen houses. They are tU employed in the serrioe df the 
Customs, as ‘WriterSy clerkSy and messengers to the city. They ua 
Oharged with the duty of examining the miBcellaneous goods of the 
merchants, but the closed and covered packages are carried on to tho 
custom-house at the city. From this place the road proceeds on the 
right bank of the river Sind, through a valley covered with jnugle 
and rocks. At about the distance of a kos, a place is reached which 

the people of Kashmir call Hank This is a rocky jdac^, 

with hills all around, and beneath it the river flows with a vmy i».p Vt 
current. Here, on acconnt of the many difficulties of the road, the 
loads are taken off the horses, and are carried by menito the village 

o - - j * 

of Sena marg lands and the bills aronnd this 

place are covered with perpetual verdure, and the roses, water, and 
lemperatnre are all most delightful; it has therefore been ff( i||lic< l 
• Sena marg, or “the golden plateau*;” marg, in tljp lapgiuigc 
Kashmir, meaning a space at the top of a hill. 

I'rom Sona maig to the entrance of the Zojah bdl J Vij S) 
Pass the distance is three kos, the* road passmg through a waste 
tsoniftiy, well snppUed with water and vegetation, aVd ha^h^^a 
dtilj^Afnl vit. At One or two pieces in this part of the^rcad a 
hldtfi ittt bC'eafeTaihsnui bas been bniU, as a protectiim tort ra y ffiWts 
Mslnal tiM’Mtdtr end chid wfaleh in winter ere ytity seveni^ 

WM hewM tnttnttbw eenetimM trite rest end rril^. -‘iThtr^^lbe 

»*»'*<' 1 ( U/ u . , {iff 

' t Tldssgieesrifl>VlgB«*sd«ihationi beeilb tt "dwgigldsnhiU.*^ Mom. 
eprib iwvsrw, ssys thet bJ eita m sd fce e nfl s ne the yddm phsapab 
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^gtuto« ia dtidat two am«$. 


Amice e halt in the pasa^ and ea there are bo inha]^i1brii6i 
{mm^ ft (Mpaaooa hoaseW Iwen 1>aUt oo the i^rts of the pftaa.’ 

ia conatraeteii o( atone and loga, and ia nude very ati^ng ij 
itadai tihe wei|^t of the anow which fitOa upon it from the mono* 
ifttna i^To: the honae ia called Mar*. It frequently happens ihi^ 
tiftTellen and cataraoa become entangled in the jmaa, and are nitable 
to get throngl^ especially in winter, when tiiie anow ia deep; on snoh 
pccftriona they take shelter in this building until th^ can proceed. 

' snow, howoTer, is sometimes so deep that they ate nnid>Ie either 
tb g<c an or return, and ate consequently compelled to remain in this 
house, whme they snffer mnch priration and alarm. There ate two 
reads Arongh the pass: one ia practicable in summer only; the other, 
which paasea thcengh a narrow Talley, is the one always pnraned in 
wintor. This yaUey ia sometimes in winter filled with anow which 
jhlls down the tides of the lulls, as if through troughs or qtouts. In 
winter, persons pasting through the pass, hare great dr^ of the 
wind and snow. 

After enmging from the pass, the traveller arrives towards even* 


Ing at the village of Matdyan which is the first inhabited^ 

place in the Ladakh territory, and from ancient times formed part of 
tile jaghir of the malik. In the course of the journey from the patii, 
an extensiyo lake is found in the low ground, which in i^pearance is 
tiaaqui], and has no current. The river Sind,’ which runs by the 
valley of Mdtdhwdo to Eatiimir, here takes its rise, and half the 
* waters flow off by that channel; the temtinder flows towards Ladakh 
and Iskdrdfi. The distance from the pass to Mat&yan is two stages^ 
tiirrough a country rich in water and pasture, to which in summSlr the 
^herilAhmi^and shepherd of Kashmir bring their horsei^ titee]^, a^d 
etiier animals for the purpose of grasing. ^ 

' ^ '^IVout MaUyan the road passes to P&ndrds aad from 

^thei^ tojthe town of Prfis The monnttins am titnati^ 

(miff a tiwrt 'ditianoe frina these places; but neverthaleas tbow are 
If Mmeiantentire wansys rich hi vegetation, whltii are mneb aewnted^ 
iihy beoanae hoicaBs and other qaadm^tedefirtten 

Aithia ^bwe there iaaa^lea^tag 

towHids Idtibdfi, by which the men <4 timt eountiy sometimes ap> 




WathmW twaaftaesrst. > 



BOUTS FROM jKAflPfO) VIA IiADAXH, 

m$3shg forays and driving awaythe oatj^^. Tb^g^verT^^is^t 
of tbe town of Drtf 8 is shared by the Malik of Kashmir and tha 
of Tibet. 

There are two roads from Dras, one through the Pass of TlrAka'^ 
Ci&l) ^ village of Karchu thence 

to Sor then to Pashkam *th6 other, without 

any pass, direct to Pashkam. The distance is five stages, in the 
course of whioh there are some villages and cultivated spots whidh are 
dependent on Ladakh. In Pashkam there is a custom-house, where 
they levy duties on the goods and property of the merchants for the 
Raja of Ladakh. From this plaoo to the frontier of Iskdrdd is three 
days’ journey, over a rugged stony country, where it is impossible for 
strangers to travel without unshod Tibetan horses. The Tibetans, 
however, do not take off the shoes of their horses, but travel with 
them shod as usual. 

The next place is the village of Malbu Here also there 

is a Raja kalin minister, and tolls are taken from the merchants. 

From Malbu to Lama yard the distance is four 

stages. In this place there is a Tibetan temple or monastery, the 
inhabitants of which are all Idmas or priests, professing and teaching 
^^the Tibetan religion and laws. Women are also received into the 
sacred order. The male priests are called Ldmas, and the women 
Ghomal. 

At the distance of one stage from Ldma y£ru lies the village of 
Khalchi' which flows the large river from 

Ladakh towards Iskdrdd. A strong and substantial bridge is here 
built over the river. In former times no toll was levied from the 
merchants who came from Ladakh with green tea and shawl wool; 
but ten or twenty years ago Kh^ah Muhassin Ali, a chief of the Shia 
sect, and a banker at Ladakh, imposed a duty in the name of the 
amounting to one rupee on each dom or block of tea, and one rupee 
on each package of shawl wool; and from his time to the present the 
toll has been regularly levied. When the toll has been paid, a pasi^ 
called lamek in the language of Tibet, is given to the merchants^ upon 
el;aminijig which, and finding it to agree with the merchandiae, the 
tom oAseru of Khalchi allow the goods to pass over the bridal but if 
these be any dipsiepan^jri the goode are detained until an order frs 
thoiv being passed is received from Ladakh. 


> ^^lOalitif’Mi^Meoiercfr. 
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18 ca^d Nurallali its 

KhaleUf aprieots aad applai are abundant. From NdrnQab tli^ read 
pafliee to Saap^l (j|^Av^)r and from tbence to Badcpb 
Here there is a thaaadar^ ^ho lories a small toll. Startiojf from 
lienee^ the traveller reaches at night the city of Ladakh. 

Ladakh il a city mnoh frequented by merchants; it Is for the 
ttdSt part surrounded by mountains, and what level ground there 
is neat it is stony and sandy* The temperature is very qpld, and the 
land abounds so much with rough stones, that they are collected 
^and arranged in piles to form the boundaries of the fields. Notwith** 
standing this, the sandy plain is cultivated with barley and wheat. 
Bice and other grains, with batter and meat, are brought with 
much labour from adjacent parts. Wheat, barley, grass, and fodder 
grow in the surrounding districts. The fodder is of a peculiar kind, 
which grows also in Turkistan and Kabul — in Turkistan it is called 
bidah pondiakah;” in Kabul ziskah,” and in Ladakh '^jahanobV 
It is a very excellent food for horses, and they become fat upon it in 
the course of twenty days or a month without any corn. The mutton 
of Ladakh is very good, but scarce. The sheep which are employed 
as beasts of burden to bring the shawl wool from Radakh and the 
surrounding parts are large and strong, but their flesh is not goodj 
and never becomes tender by cooking; but it is sometimes minced or 
hashed, and may then be eaten. The water of Ladakh is rather nu» 
wholesome, ^he trade and commerce of the place is chiefly carried 
on by natives of Kashmir, and consists principally of cloths, morocoo 
leather, embroidered cloths, and silks, which are brought from 
Zflnskar, or by people of the Panjdb from Nflrpflr and other places, 
and sold to the merchants of Yarkand. Besides the rdja and the 
kaldn, who is his deputy or minister, no one possesses any authority* 
Among the merchants of Kashmir there has been from old times a 
daldl, or broker, Without whose inspection no trading l^ntnsaetloiiji 
whether small or great, can be carried on, and he receives a r^gdar 
commission or brokerage on the sales* The merchants jwho iisport 
tea from Lassa call it chabah, and it is not the custom for them to 
sell it to any one except the shamiil or common broker* 7 h 0 men* 
ohants who import shawl wool bring it from Radakh, Ohdn^an, and 
pkrtead^aeenV edmetimes even from Yarkand, H hating been cot 
leetcd'k the ef &hota<i. This shawl woelirihio is ntt boug^ 
or sold wltkont the inapeollon of the sham<il bfofaen Some dealers 
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jjlimliiM’CiiA sbftwl Wdol in ike x'oagk 

together; they then separate it from a large quantify 'of hair^iNliieti 
ih* mixed with it, and after sorting it into difftreHit qntditM)a'>im4 
cleaning it, they make it into packages^ and exjport H at , the JtfflMr 
season, by means of hired porters, to Kashmir. The green te%^^ 
bought in the same way as the ohabah. It is brought m bloob 
called dom, which are packed in cowHBkins. These^q^kages are 
called oharghannah; when they arrire, they are taken home, n^oro 
the skins are undone, and the tea assorted into yarious qualities. 
The packages are again made np in various sizes, according to the 
season of the year, being lighter in winter and heavier in summer, 
and the skins being then put over them again, the charghannahs or 
packages are forwarded to Kashmir. 

In Ladakh there are no rupees nor copper coins, but there is a 
thin silver coin called a jao, which is equal in valne to a quarter of a 
rupee, and is current as such, four being reckoned os a rupee. These 
coins bear on one side a legend, importing that they are stmck at 
Tibet, and something mote in Tibetan letters, and on the other side 
the name of the mja who was established on the throne in the time of 
Mahmud Shah. A yambo, or bar of sycee silver, is equal to 50 pale 
of pure silver, and passes current for 180 rupees. 

Merchants who intend going on to Yarkand remain In Ladakh a 
sufficient time to bring their horses into condition. Before setting 
out, they provide a stock of food and other necessaries, sufficient in 
quantity to supply both men and horses for a period of forty days. 
If two horses are employed in carrying merchandize, three are re^ 
qnired to carry the food; and if ten be laden with gpods, there must 
be fifteen to carry provisions. An equal number of servants, men of 
Ladakh or Yarkand, is necessary to look after the horses and baggage; 
without these the journey cannot be performed. 

The traveller, on setting out from Ladakh on his way to Yarkand, 
jj^eeds in a southern direction, and at the distance of three kos 
reaches the village of Sabd (yjmv), which is the first msting-place. 
Near to this village the road proceeds through a very eleyated 
the paaeege of which oootipies one da 7 of great toil. Th^ ascent.Li 
&ere,.o stee^, that l^rsee oannpt oany the baggage^ and t^ 

eon^if^q^ifdy obig^'to engage aome men of Lad^h, who cojjVe^ 
^'goo4» on the back of a apeeies pf’oow'^^ jjafcj 

Having effected .the over the monniaipa, a ,vUU^ 

naehed> which ia the next ba^ing-]^lt^^'*^1l^ 
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tb>i|rfo)te<«S 4 h«n nmnBtwM u» eaUed Dlgar. t < 

Ui / AllNri<|li|ttia9 Di^iu', llw t»v«Uer next anivee at tiuw rilltign qfi 
AUbliKm irftteh ie the last inhabited place of Ladakh; a&d a 

i^rt dietiuwe farther the road reaches the rirer Shdynk nrhich 

xises in Hhsdawdn O' I07 Mountains, near Sasir 

(jaomm)* Fen five stages onwards the road passes through a very 
stohy conntiy, possessing a little jungle. The river is crossed several 
times eTery day. A place called Lama kinti K»^')i which is 
tt vilVige dependant on Ladakh, but containing only a few inhabitants, 
is then'reached. This place is situated on an eminence, by the side of 
therivw. * 

When the caravans arrive here from Yarkand, the traveUers 
experienoe great pleasure, from their near approach to an inhabited 
and enltivated cmintiy, a^ they remain one or two days to test from 
the fiitignes of their journey. 

fiettrag out from hence towards Yarkand, the village called Chong 
jangal, i.e. "great jungle,” next reached; and 

from this place to the pass of Karah karam the distance 

is about ten stages. The road during these ten days’ journey paaees 
for the most part through a stony plain, and every person is con- 
Ctantly ocoupied in looking to the shoes of the horses, and in keepmg 
the animals shod. Throughout the whole of the distance there is very 
Uttle jungle, and wood is very soarce. There is found in some pacts 
a species of shrub called burchah, the roots of which are tom up and 
used fpr fuel, whether wet or dry : continual search is made for this 
product. 

Th|s is the great road to Yarkand^ and travellers geneplly ptirsue 
ihip^ tonlje when there are no inundations, especially in ^the wjntci: 
season; but in the summer time, when the waters overflow^ they pur« 
sue a different route through the Nobia country. 

Providing themselVes with a snflBiment number of stoht m 4 i)^S>nd 
horses, they set out froih Ladakh towitrds the north, and pass ov^ev 
Bom^ higli Abunlains, called ^ardong 

0QiiTfiye(| WeV ihUe mountains by yaks, belonging to earners hired 
In' the City/ tbe itrsi^ night they reach a place called iLnnftlas 
and on ilie second day, having edited the passage over 
me mottuU&s/ 4 ey r^ch the viUage of Kardong. Three stages 



11^ BOITTE FBOM <ll«QnS, flA LADiXS; 

)m!RM Ofljr entw tho Nobra ooontiy, tftA 
it yrWki Siiul ihe fruits, apricots, water, aad airi W all,i|9|it^ H 
of Ladaklu ^^>iU 

After two ilays^ journey, a Tillage named Hkdjtt ^ 

Maehed, near to which there is a great road leading to Iskdrdd* 
Haring rested here from the fatigues of the journey, and haring fMt* 
needed two stages &rther, the trareller reaches the motmtaine of 
Kardwal dawdn These mountains attain a very ooii-» 

siderable altitude, and trareUers about to cross orer them StaM 
break of day. After encountering numberless difficultiee, and enduring 
great fiitigue, they effect the passage ere night sets in. It is oustottMuy 
here, whenever a caravan arrives from Yarkand, that, for the paiipose 
of assisting the merchants, on& or two men of Nobra go out upou the 
mountains, and kindle as many large fires as there are merchants in the 
caravan. Notwithstanding the distance of five or six sieges between 
this place and Ladakh, the fires are descried from the residence of the 
raja, which is situated on an eminence. Galrriers are then sent out to 
meet the merchants, and to assist them on the road. 

After crossing the mountains of Eardwal dawdn, the road for fwo 
stages lies through a mountainous country, in which no wood can be 
procured except the burchah^ The river Sasir, which rises near the 
Musdfirdu, or Toy Mountains, is sometimes very much swollen, and 
flows with a very rapid and turbulent course, heavy clouds also gather 
round, on such occasions travellers wait upon the banks, and as the 
source of the ri^er is very near at hand, the waters gradually subside, 
and the travellers pass over securely. Two stages after crossing this 
river, the road unites wfth the great route to Yarkand, near l^rah 
katam. 

From the village of Akhkdm to the village of Earah karam the 
ground passed over by the great road gradually rises. The motmfoins 
at the latter place are not very high or steep, but their elevatfUQ at 
the base is very eonsiderahle. In winter the atmosphere at this placd 
is exceedingly impure— so much so, that from its influence, aUd toe 
scarcity of water, strCng well>»conditioDed horses will fall Sud« 
denly and die* The carriers also suffer from it, but its effect upoia Ihc 
huibitn oonsritotton is not so rapid, and some experience no i& efibcto 
Itotn its Influence* As a fneans of averting the eflbcts tkdWn^ns 
ali it is nsud during to^se tw6 stages to abstain fftritt 
afld, indeed, flie iastfl tithited that MX fii ^ 





^ atogte Oft M8 

tn 0 iM destittite of vood-^hefo b not exwwy ^ ; 

ilio buiohiA to be found; it b ooneequently ueeesaalST^ to otfrqr tbd * 
' |bot idi^ired foe Ui09e two or tbreo days on bomes, In wiutoxi wben . 
th^ frost prevaibj tberOf b abo a great aoaipitj of water, w4 boiMi 
frequently fell, an^d die of thirst. 

From Karah karam to Kastt tdgh )» or the Bed UoiUH. 

tein, and from thenoe to Ak t&gh, (^ly (3t) b a stage. A'plaee 
ealbd Ifalik Shdh jLd) b next reached; there b a springs of 
^ Water here, and fodder b procurable ; so that food and drink can be 
given to the horses, and travellers are relieved from the fear of losing 
them by 'death. From hence to Kirghiz jangal, which contains abun«* 
dance of wood, the road passes through a valley, which b in some 
parts wide in extent, and in others more confined by the hills; the 
mountains, however, are never very ^distant. Travelling onwards till 

night a place oalled Kalan uldi is reached, where 

there is plenty of wood, fodder, and water. Tn thb stage thme b a 

road leading to Sarikul by which the Kirghiz Tatars have 


approached, since ten or twenty years past, on plundering expeditions, 
cauping great alarm to caravans as they pass along: the road was 
formerly secure from these attacks. When the baggage horses die 
through the impurity of the atmosphere in the vicinity of Karah karam# 
the merchanta leave their loads by the side of the rcmd, and go on con* 
tentedly to Yqrkand. When they arrive there, they send out men and 
horses, who bring in the property. It b only at this part that travel* 
lers are thus obliged to abandon their baggage, for in other places some 
means of transport are found, and they continue their journey. 

Having left KaJan uldi, travellers next reach Yangi dawdn 
Mountain; and continuing ^nwar<b for 
tw<^ or t&ee stages through a mountainous country, w^l supplied 
wiih gws s^nd f^der, arrive at the tomb of Saiyad JalH ud din; 
ibqr efren go on beyond thb place before making a halt* 
dbtanoe of two stages onwards the road proceeds through » iiW>w 
yalby, in the midst of whbh flows ariver. The baggage bgeneitaUy 
ea«M ttoough the river by the horaes, which is a work of sope ditt- 
Wbept the wnbiMt are higb^ the goods somotimM get wetted. 
^ b crcis^sey^ timw In the oqurse of the next two day/ 

CA 1 

/Khel^ii ntage, b a 

voAsod^ . 2 0 



m ItOUTB ^lA liAI)AKi]^| 

m haiiu d «h<r tjter> fttiA wlft fMl^dr 

juK^ Thdie YfminlB Hrta^ in ili« 

If ho AM the only people of tltei jraoo in the eoiiftMi e# iTtilaitfd^ 
!]^tellen iritli the enittYAtiei i^hen they nttitn h«Mii |$o ie iherte 
W 4 kh 4 ]ito> end procmie from them ehoepi hetWl^, milh^ ottfde, 

See., and for this poipose they sometimes remidil there one oe iWO 
daye- ' ^ 

From thin plaee the road proceeds to the mountain called T4%mh 
dawdn Mountain of Earth, which eonsiatii tueuMf 

of dirt« Travellers passing over it keep carefully to the beateh road| 
for the dirt moyes about like a stream of water* Starting from heneO 
and iratelling till night, the irareller reaches Sokidr 
which is the drst inhabited place of Yarkand. A Chinese customs 
ofltcer and guard are stationed here. It has long been the practice ai 
this place that the Chinese porters carry all the packages and miscel- 
laneous articles of the merchants to the custom-house as soon as they 
arrive, and there secure them. On the next day a small piece of 
paper, with writing upon it, is stuck upon the outside of the closed 
bage or packages, near the opening, instead of a seal. An account is 
then drawn out in the name of the traveller, and a catalogue is made 
of all the miscellaneous articles; the goods are then given over to tho 
' ownera On the second day two horsemen are sent on with the 
caravan to Yarkand, and in three days they arrive at the eiiy, when 
the goods are deposited in the custom-house, according tQ the account 
sent with them. Here, according to old established custom, they levy 
at the rate of 40 per cent, from traders of Hindustan and Kashmir, 
i^nd at the rate of 80 per cent, from those of Bokhara, Andiydn, Ba- 
dakshdn, and other places. Jewels and precious stones were formerly 
allowed to pass without notice, but for some years past, in consequence 
of iho disturbances in Kokin, these are delivered up to the customs 
offioers of the Chinese Emperor. They convey them on to the city, 
acourding to established practice, and deliver them over to the hdkim, 
an4 he afterwards restores them, packed up, to the owners^ 

JMm w MW OsffMkvmm of fnn efttpanos of Cmh 

Cm* governor of ,tbo eit,, vko te « 

Troop, are 

10 ate anpported by monthl/ pa7, and vhom lia eiqplojo 
aj^i^ ^govombfent, aiidjn working ^o tnaoBij and ^^,of 

of tiw lllf 
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tto iwWfU W it |lfcig>|rtiH|t| 

IdUAi of gMio too fli«i «yogod tot wlMto, wMolt H tt« 
gnio stored iii tlMt|tol>li»gntutti«l. Wbeatoto tbo gltiu todni||itt 
orii^nd) it Is intntediiit^ sold in tiio mtohets M i hhf |iMW| toift 
good sound irfaest bonglit in its steed; irhntOrer loss is SOStOil^ ill 
the tiMUMotim is home bj the govemneni 

fhe gorenoneni otso qipofaits n Mmeolinui gofifiiet or tt^il* 
ttnte, esned Hahiin, disldaet from the Ambdn. The odmhiistfnitiMI of 
jnstise in the city) the eoUeetion of the eostoms) feihdte, sad gofoto* 
iheut grtosi and Ae keeping of the rogisters, or aocoants of' the 
are tht duties of the Ambdn. There is no interferettee of any kind 
irith the lelij^on of the Hahomedans. The Kasi of the city holds a 
rtqr high station, Ind his oiden are treated with the greatest respect, 
The Vlmnae, or learned htahomedaos, are treated ndth mndh hoboaf 
and iwgardi Whenever a dispute arises betireeti a Midtomedan and a 
CfalnesC, it le settled aeocrding to the Mahomedan latr. The Chiiiew 
also are sent to the Hakim, and he, irith eommen consent, settles, 
their disputes by Mahomedan lair, ^e lav Is Very rigidly adntiuis* 
tered) eren to the nobles; so much so, that if a prinee were to kill a 
poor man, tho mnidawr d^onld on so aocount be etempted from the 
poniiAment of death. Oriminals are seldom imprisoaed) but the 
pnnlsbniettt usnidly hidieted le of the folloving kind. A eoUor of 
vood, about a gas square, divided luto tvo kalveS) made to open and 
ebut> and bating a hole through the eentre, of the else of a man's 
neok, is fastened round Ae ueok of tho erimiud ; and he is eonipelled 
to Wear it jfof tWo, thre^ Or tin months, aceording to the nature of his 
eiime. Those sebtonoed Jto this pubishm'ent are frequontly stationed 
in the basam, to that they may serve as a tramiug to others At 
difihrmit parts of the basars there are bolee dog, for the purpose of 
enabling the persons wearing the eoliats to sit down add rest, Whetf 
they feel tired «« sle^y, they get into these holes, and rest the etilto 
on the sarflme of the ground; and in this poeitioa thi^ rest and tiet^ 
In other plaees la the baMrs seats ate built up, and mMi im^ dal^ le 
seen sitting in them. Quarrels are of frequent ooonrrenoe lb tiW 
lasam, bat no noti^ is taken of abnsive langnage; If, liow»vMii>Mows 
ate glttn, eUher wUh the hand or weapons, ^ pereon wb« Nruek 
tile Imi hlowis Seisid, euder the ordeto of the Hakfau, he le wh>* 
jedNdtothepadsNiiHit'irftheeot^^ bednueaUtteBaieaMtidiiiel 
egbsl hefera ^ fiaUm, and the right of inflieting Upws or imprison^ 
meat VtiNtilitto h^ Oorpmal pnnkbmwt is tndiotod wltiyL 

« pahn In widtit, tiiatbd flat, andhafkigaheMiWi 
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7]i« 0tiii)jl)i4 ^vb dmm Ii^ 
lim firmly by bis bead amd &et: a piea0tibedaiif9bsr>9f 
"^tdoirs, aocSrding to ibe natoTe of the offence, is then bifl^^ted* Woa^ 
and armed men are not allowed to leave their native country* There 
are two tribes or classes of people in China;, the Kara Khatais (black 
Chinese), and the Manchns. The emperor is of the Manchu race; 
consequently, whenever a Mancha is sentenced to corporal punishment 
in any city of China, a carpet is spread upon the ground, on which he is 
thrown down and beaten. The Kara Khatais are beaten in the ordi- 
nary manner. On the first three days of each month the troops are 
ex#iH?ised, and the pay is then distributed. A fourth part of each 
roan's pay is deducted, and retained by the Ambdn as a deposit: 
whenever the soldier is removed, or goes away, the Ambdn renders an 
account of ft, and pays it over. The troops are ndt allowed to retain 
their muskets and swords except on drill daya The officers and 
aoldiers^ whether abroad or at borne, do not cook their own food: in 
towns there are markets where it is bought; and in camps a baza? is 
estsblisbed for every thousand men. 

At the beginning of every month the Ambdn, the Hakim, the 
nobles, and all the officers in the pay of the government, go early in 
the moming to the temple, and prostrate themselves. On the walls, 
in the interior of the temple, there is a large painting, representing 
^he council of the King, with his ministers and nobles, to which they 
bow down. The Hakim also goes occasionally to pay bis respects to 
the Ambdn, especially when any important affair happens in the cdty; 
The shopkeepers, artisans, and cotton*weavers of the city, as also 
weavers in the country, are exempt from tax and tribute; and from 
the shops and lands of the city nothing js regularly levied. The 
artisans, however, are compelled to work at stated periods for the 
government; but instead of exacting this daily labour, the value of it 
m settled, and collected from them. A poll-tax, .^caUed Albdn, 
amounting to ten or fifteen rupees, is collected from the ryots, except- 
ing religious and learned men, for defraying the expenoes of the 
officers employed in the ortang^, or post-office, and the charges of its 
transit. 

5 The cultivated lands in the villages are of two kinds; one called 
khduiyah lands^ of which half of the produce is regularly taken by 
Ac govemiacnt. Whenever the Hakim bestows any of these lau4s 

6 ^aghir to learned or religions men, no tribute is taken. these 

eiistoin-heuse, or station whqpe tolls ai» letkA A 
the text that the of these stations 
Of fte yesa 
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'iMto &did the Mr Uiarid, or mnduMed landi^ 10 per eeni >• Mgidej# 
iPl^e dltUholfen of %e Ituia rerdtttie b tan^r 
’eoMM ii the Haldmj ud the AmUa has no right of iBMdbn^ 
ettbhr in eoB^fhig or imutting. ' ‘ 

Coins. 

Ihe eoins of China are square, and are made of copper or htOdf ; 
and hare a square hole made through the centre. They are struck In 
the i^ief cities. On one side there is a legend, in the Chinese Ihh* 
gnage and ehatacfw, and, on the other, the name of the city irhetethe 
coin is struck; as, for instance, that of Pe<diin*, which is the naam of 
the capital, and seat of government of the Emperor. In Pedtin tiiey 
are made of brass, and are current throughout the empire. In otiier 
cities they are made of copper. The fulfis, or small coins, are called 
pal; fifty of them make a tanga, which is about equal to a rupee. In 
trading transactions, the money is paid in tangas, which are strung 
upon a cord about three spans long. If twenty tangas are to be psnd, 
two strings are given; if a hundred, five; and so on, the traders Oonfi* 
dently receiving the strings without troubling themselves to cohnt the 
coins. There are no gold or silver coins in the country; but pure 
silver is made up into lumps of the weight of fifty pals, called yaiilbd, 
some of which have marks and letters stamped upon them. The 
halves and quarters of the yambo, and even so low as the proportion 
of a single pal, are made, and pass current in trade. Pieces of silytr 
also, not forming parts of a yambo, pass current simply by web^t. 

In the city of Kokan gold, silver, and copper coins are strUcki ohe 
gold Coin is eqflal to twenty'^two tangas of silver; and the silver tanga 
to forty small fulfis made of copper. These coins are all genera^ 
current. 

I This is the Tatar ^nuneiation of Pekin. In the aoiibin parts sl OUaa 
the it is gwatallp aoftaned into ek*— hiorriioa’s Dntioiiaiy. 





Am. IX.— %«« to in rOftm Plfijl^ 

bjf S» G. T. Staunton, Baht., M.P., t» ^wor 
By Db« C. Ovtblaff. 


[Mead January IBA, 1847.] 

1. Wliftt are tlie geogtaphioal features and geological dlu^nujiten of 
yenr dieiriett 

Tsb porte with tbioh I am moet acqnaintod are, 

Chpsan^ and Ningpo, 

QoDg-Kong and the adjacent district of fiingaa oonsistf of 
aarth mixed up with gravel and disintegrated granite, interspersed 
with large masses of granite* The fertile parti are formed by 
deposits of alluvial soil in the valleys, of which there are many 
on the shore opposite Hong-Kong, between ridges of mountains 
stretching along the whole coast -^Ghusan has a loamy soil, the hills 
being covered nearly to the top with black earth, and is with very 
few exceptions productive. ISandstone is found in the north-western 
parts of the island, but not in any large quantity. The writer has 
never seen any volcanic remains, as some English residents on the 
spot are said to have found, thereby suggesting the idea that this 
group is a eontinuation of the Japan Islands.— Tha soil around 
l^ingpo is still more fertile than that of Ohusan, the environs forming 
a very extensive valley, with mountains at a considerable distance. ^ 
Tha whole is well watered, both by nature and art, and it piuseuts * 
the most delightful views, and one aspect of teeming fertility. 

8* What are its chief prodnotions and manofactuest 

Hong-Kong does not produce sufficient rice for the oonsumptioia 
of its original inhabitants, nor vegetables in any quantity. There 
are, however, oonsideraUe fisheries; no less than two hundred 
large smacks belong to Cbekcbn, Shihpaewan, and tbe fishing sta- 
tions on the promontories, with large nets which catch more than 
ie required for the oonsumption, affording a considerable surplus ftar 
exj^rtation. The granite brought from the quarriOs^ much of 
whmh IS exported to Canton, midntains a great number of peqpftrt 
mmty thotmands of peeuls are also carried monthly to other pdi^-^ 
CiMa ptiitm no azotes iMr oonsompilo^ but^ib^ geam 
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tK gnn te» Ur t>i« lnw mtiatt, irlii^t ii »pihwU 7 sent to Jiooobno to 
iiBoaitt of oboat 80,000 doUips. It lios nry ontoOsi^o 
ip Hm tuigblMoring wpten, wbii^^ ecp nsorted to by fbp j^sbn^ 
iMfPdnnn UU, n bigbly jprise4 deliopoy, wbioh is export jp ioo ^ 
ill pbrta of Chiqp, «b 4 cop^titates ap essentiel »ad Ifttn^ 

of tnde. Tbm i« moreover mnoh salt made op tbe eosst, ait4 tjbopgb 
the <iQnnti!7 not pioduee saffioiept rice for its own oonsnmptloin 
it exports pireet potatoes to a very large amopnt.'^Ningpo prodooM 
no more feod tbap is required for boipe coosnmptiop; bnt it exportp 
eotkop, ipdigoi a variety of drugs, aud a peculiar kind of tep, b^blf 
^ised by tbe Chiuesej a very expensive article, but not adapted tor 
the British market. The chief native mapubmture is fumitore^ w))M^ 
is unequalled in China, and is carried to very distant parts. 


3. Are any of them likely to suit tbe British market) 

I do not think that Hong-Kong would ever furnish any thing 
for this purpose.-^Chusani with due attention, and a sufficient capitaji^ 
could no doubt supply us with raw silk and tea. The finest 6f 
its teas, when tried by a practised English taster, was ponouncm 
equal to the best gunpowder, but ill prepared to stand a voyagep 
~Ningpo has at present nothing of importance to offer, and could 
jBqpply England with si}ks and teas, as a port of transit only; but 
in this it has too powerful a rival in the neighbouring Shanghae* Onn 
point, however, which has been frequently overlooked, we oag|it 
to mention Jiere. Ningpo is the residence of capitalists, who bavj^ 
vezy large transactions in bullion, extending from Canton to tbe fj^^on- 
tiers of Siberia; a connexion with these money transactions would 
IMlvnntageous. 

4, What articles of European produce and manufactufe are in deinanijl 

aipongst tbe nativesl * ^ v 

At }fong<<Ko»g the number is rery gieati e#imd|ig cMarly 

whole e>^elogue of our manofsctures, though l«0 toi 
|i 0 fisu»ptlon thin ibr tinffio on the adjacent nmino A oensidemMi 
tuda has tbui wneeni which is carried on quietly, and 
nentiUy to qya 7o eenke t4 the e«ie| mmt^ if i 

of InpMdhUity. The fhr grantet emmumptien if ttwt of 
e^ateemvely erem by mh and 4 nrtig the gmtaip<wt 
eftheyewr ^ 

iihewim wmA in dfMMid in Qh«Mn> hut }Aki 



MmHVr rdteaiwe. Oa tU adjacent 09n1|inentiitlik,i# 4^ 

«aBe,iMd the cenaompticn in enomoue. Thej wfid^inf bf,^ 

^leod with the KiWawn mannfiMstue, a thWli^ thop^ .fjipr 
imble a(rt$€l9, but much uaed on aoeoont, of Uiiiiobo^ne^, 
^ntcofl Uke^iae find purobaseictf, beoui^ tboy Biffin 
and keep the colour better, than those made in the count^^ iyij J^ia* 
tion of the Japanese. A good many camlets, too, haye found Aeir 
yray from hence to Japan, by means of the Chapoo junksa Watcl|^ 
and clocks of very inferior kind, have met with numerous pur^hascrse - 
These do not pass the Custom-house, and no regular account is kept 
of them; the writer, however, knows from personal obseryation, that 
therO is annually a considerable sale. ^ 


¥ 

5 . 


Is opium consumed by the natives ; by what dassesj and {n t^at 
proportion ^ the entire population 1 


The consumption of opium at Hong-Kong, judging from Ike 
revenue it produces, is very connderable. The man who can pay 
1560 dollars per month for farming the duties, must have a sale 
of at least twenty times the amount, to cover his payments. The 
floating and shore population of the whole island does not amount to 
fl0,000j and if we assume that one half of the quantity imported is 
carried to the continent, (the largest amount that we can set down, for 
most places are supplied from Kamsingmoou, on account of the greater 
dkeapness,) there still remains a very large consumption at this plaOe. 
It ]S smoked prineipally by dissolute adventurers arid prostitutes 
and their companions, and also by quarrymen, sailors, and shop- 
keepers. 

The consumption on the whole island of Chusan is not oue^flftb of 
that of Hong-Kong, though the country has about 2^0,000 inhabitants. 
In the villages, I have seldom seen a man smoking it; in the city, it 
is consumed as a luxury ; and though 1 took the census of the whole 


jj^opulation of Tinghae,*! did not observe a single man enervated or 
flmaeiated by its consequences.— -In Ningpo it is used on u fifr 
IfOger scale, so that from three to four opium clippers find constant 
emplpy 'in supplying this oily a^d the adjacent country. WHb* 
S^ut sellinir ^ f^^y chests per month at an averf^f su^, a 
coldd eoutmue to pay its expenses. The chief smok^ 

ipre soldie^i psA it is as dram-drinkiug wit)» and 

^ can claim fh^' h^noi^ of being a militaiy iritlfpUh 

S* ^ the eailfi^ witl^ 
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j Klh^ ttill» ii)>pid»tHiii 

^AtliiHM,ifcAr^\iM'it. 
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t, efltii^ luMi^tliLU littbifc upon tbeir moral and intott^kdnal tiSia* 

^ laai^i aO wetf’as on tbeir bodily bealtbf ^ 

it One general obaermtion will bold good« and may be prot^^d 
by numerons instances, that tbe larger tbe oonsomption o{ opinio, 
tbe more frequent is crime of every description; and tbe more 
ej^nsire tbe trade in it; tbe greater is tbe monJ misery wbich 
ifip^ads oyer tbe country^ Tbe writer bas instituted tbe most eaten* 
siye inquiries on tbe subject; and bas found in addition to ihe above 
Senuurhi il|at aqualidness and haggard wretcbedness increase with 
its use* Those who smoke Oxoesrively have tbeir bodies covered with 
sores, and at last bordering on the grave, they walk abont lookieg 
like gaunt skeletons. But we must not asenbe all tbe moral evil to 
tbe inhaling of the drug; the smokers are greganous, and they conSa» 
mioate each other; gambling is carried on in tbeir assemblies ; and the 
bsTOthel is an accompaniment of their revels. ^ 


7p What is the moiaV intelleetnal, and physical character of the 
nativeiErof your district, as compared with other parts of OUnat 

H6ng-Kong had originally a very small native population, ex* 
tremely poor, and living by quarrying, agriculture, fishing, and ocoai* 
Sionally by piracy. Our arrival naturally collected a great many 
adventurers, vagabonds, prostitutes, and gamblers; and in fiict, tl^e 
scUm of tbe adjacent islands and districts. Tbe latter have js very 
vicious population, remarkable for tbeir thieving and pirati^ pro* 
pensitles, and are desperate on account of their destitution, the 
toiy yielding in many places but very little for tbcibr subsistence. 
This may account for the frequency of crime in the colony. To 
binder tbe influx of tbe Surplus population of tbe eoittinent js impos* 
Bible, and it will always be a very difficult task to suppress the innate 
deSibi of missblof wbich cbaracieriscs the islander^. 

Chbfildii basah ^dtiire ngricuUurid popubtiou attached to tbe soil, 
"pbssissing a sdil&oi^^,'kttd having so much to do, that all bands am 
VwwIH)^ l^pulhtfdb consists of quiet and orde|^ ^ 

a^e dhftkoo df succeedtur 
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Iraotaa down 

|l4t|Mli»*M)ae«rf tiiia. Sonw reiy M 

wWm tih« Chiaeio gOTommant hwi fmplpjili to kto^ 
(alt toldiara, bad incited wrenU poxtiiof to« lliPie; mm WWWld 
•ft and allboagdii tbsy troftted the thnats ttf tba pofsl^ ?dtb miHh 
as thej could find no hiding-place they wore compaUei to $ 

few months afterwards they reappeared^ and forthwith began their 
d^redations, Oo a sudden the popular indignatiau airotoi tbtofi 
fians were put on board a boat^ stones were tied round tboir nooks, and 
they were all thrown into the sea and drowned ; the persons who did 
this contd nerer afterwards be found out. The writer was police 
magistrate on the island for a considerable time, and the whole atnount 
of crime after order was introduced into the chaos, was, on an aTexage, 
about two or three oases per month, amongst a population of t 90 , 0 W, 
and these for pilfering or petty fraud. 

The populatioS of Ningpo bears an equally good charaoter: at the 
worst period of our occupation, crime did not bear any proportion to 
what was the case at Hong-Kong, though the jurisdiction extended 
also over the towns of Funghwa, Szoke, and Yuyaou, in addition to 
Ningpo. I had at that time the management of all the judicial proceed* 
ings, and I oan bear testimony that not one-third of the criminal oases 
which now occur at Hong-Kong took place in the former district, with 
> a proportionate population of nearly seventy to one. The explanation 
of this extraordinary phenomenon must bo sought ii\ the higher moral 
qualities, the steady mode of life, and the superiority of that race of 
people all together. The intellectual character here in *Kwangtang 
province appears to be superior to that of Ch^keaug. The uumber of 
people that oau read and write is much more considerable than thore || 
or ia Keaugsoo. But in physical and moral character^ the people to 
the iM)rth Hire far superior to those of the south. 

S. Are robberies and thefts frequenit 

At Boug^Kong very much so, notwithstanding the large poUfie 
force s few places in the world show a more fearful criminal calen^r« 

Ju Ghusau robberies are unknown, but suicides frequent, especially 
among vomeHf ^Daring robberies in broad day-light are at Nhigpo 
a oommon ocouiTeuoe^ and frequently in defiance of the wh<^ Man- 
darin force. 

^ Are m«u4em fmd pirai^ fre^ 

* At BonghKongk thg miOl |K»pn]atio%,B»^ 

to !» wt »«% ito toto Mftr 
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ifik4l»*iDk^ fioop, m 4 In fafit nil along tka Chmosn oonslf iHhm 
wm was a time^ when On ieaa from the jidaiu} ot Hiiiaw to PhlUe 
mto more ioedpimt Tp nito reopat mtoacea pf pixapjr yoalft Ite to 
initetbPQk. 

10. Zf toliitoielile present? 

ChieOy in FpkSen^ on aocount of the large emigration of the 
male population. The great disproportion between the sexes in 
Chneatii and the occurrences that have come to the notice of the 
writer when at that island^ as well as at Ningpo, leave in his mind 
no doubt of its frequency^ though no data can be given^ on account 
of «the secresy with which such deeds of darkness are perpetrated. In 
9<^iig'-KoPg akate are too few mothers to furnish a criterion^ 

U. Is the population generallyi favourable ta hiuropeans^ and to 
European Commerce 1 

The people of Ningpo and Chusan are decidedly so. The Canton 
district forms an exception to all Other parts^ in hostile feelings 
towards foreigners. 

12. Is the trade carried on by barter, or is credit frequently giTen;<v*- 
and if so, to what extent; and what is the result? 

Opium is generally paid for in ready money, though very ret^ 
^ ee&tly a great deal of trade has been carried on by barter even in 
this commodity at lifaanghae. But the system of exchanging goods 
for goods becmnes more and more general everywhere, on aoeouat 
of the scarcity of bullion. Credit is given to a very small amount. 
Since the large failures at Shanghae, which took place lak year, I 
beliete no reliance whatever can be placed upon the eommott Ohlneto 
trader. 

19. b flwie any aoolal intoroonne I)etveen Ibr^igiien wd njidvett 
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Ta • TtiyltoitadasrtMMii for tbo lam «m too mnoh eriwngad bm 
mA otbfiv by Iwbitii IwvnagOt md Million, to dd^gbt in ewb otbo^ 
«o«io<!y> Serwni) nMoottH bovoror, Amoy and Niagiio, bavl 
Afgaitiatiid ibiaM^ 
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U.^^^^fo^gneni confine^ within certain littiti^ W thg 

reflations: and i^ bq, do they practioa^j si^Sipt |^(^l«gay 
lations, or do Ihey occasionally penetrate into the Intmori md 
I what ur the coaseqnence, when they do sol i i i 

^ YeB, they are, to the great injury and eonfinemenh of t&e 
As most foreigners are, howeyer, men deeply immerged in 
they trouble themselyes little about the country. Many instances 
occur of foreigners penetrating far into the country, not only Caiholfo 
missionaries, but also scientific men and mercbants. This is done 
howeyer yery quietly, and in a Chinese costume. When discorered, 
our consuls haye fined the transgressors, or the Chinese Goyemment 
hue sent them back to Canton, as was the case a fortnight ago with 
two French priests who had entered Mongolia. Most attempts, how- 
eyer, succeed, and no further notice is taken of them. ^ 

15. Are the natiyes, generally speaking, obedient to the government 
or are insurrections frequentl 

The weakness of the Mandarins has been shown so glaringly 
during the war, that many insurrections haye taken place in almost 
eyery province. Respect to their rulers is entirely lost, and with it 
obedience ; and this state of things is rendered worse by the want of 
physical strength in the government, which has dwindled down to 
almost nothing. 

« 

16. How are the people affected to the reigning Tartar dynasty! 

The great bulk of the natives in the southern proyinces scarcely 
ever inquire who are the rulers The principal opposition is found 
nmongst literate philosophers, and bigoted Chinese, who can never * 
forget that they are subject to Barbarians. Their influence, however 
is not strong enough to excite the publio opinion against the Manchops. 


17. How are the laws administered in case of differences between 
foreigners! between foreigners and natiyes!-*atid in casSs ih 
Which natives only are concerned! 


j In the first case by our consuls, according to certain rules, tn 
ind^^reni oases the consuls also settle disputes between foreigners 
and natives, appeals against the latter to their Mandarins, by 
li^rfiigners, are seldom listened to, and if attended to, redress oani^ot be 
easily proenred. The will of the Mandarin, olothed in fhe langnagp 
law, is^ mostly tbroughont China the basis ci jprisdi<^0!i^ 1 
in eyaw «ufc am of life ud dontt^ -tb^ If 
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4|^ eo^ptigii pTW% atid to what ezteiitl 

The law ia in z^ty a mere oroeheti but jnetioe ^esiiets in , 
j^Jbina i^eoretioally aa perfectly aa anywhere in the woddy the 
exeeojtioiv howeyer^ ia guided by self-interest^ and oorroption ia po 
goneial that it soaroely produces a remark. The highest degree of 
akin in a lawyer is howto oiroumyent^ the sole object of the legpl 
o%er how to realise moat money^ exceptions from this general rn|e 
a^ indeed very rare. 

19* How are causes conducted in Chinese Courts~haye they any 
persons employed as counsel, attomeyh, for the pliuntifi and 
defendants 1 

The relations or friends of a criminal haye full liberty, either 
themselves in person to present memorials through the clerks of 
the office, or to employ attorneys, and speakers, a particular set of 
pleading barristers, to contradict the accusations as much as they 
choose. AU evidence they may bring forward is also listened to; 
when, however, the actual trial takes place, the prisoner is solely at the 
mercy of the Mandarin, who pronounces his sentence unshackled by 
any guide but his own will, and clothes it in legal language, citing 
chapter and verse of the code. Appeal to a higher court is perfectly 
legal, though every step taken involves heavy expenses, and the 
meanest individual may carry his case to the Court of Requests at 
Peking. The proceedings in the Court itself are very summary; the 
accused appeam, a few questions are put to him, and he is instantly 
sentenced, without much reference to his answers. If he has committed 
a capital crime, the authority for executing a certain number of men is 
before-hand obtained ; whatever has been written or stated for and 
against the culprit is read; one or two inquiries are made in tha 
presence of the highest authority of the province, and tj^e pris^er is 
forthwith sent to execution. In an hour afterwards the headsman 
appears, reporting that his work is done. If any one subsequently can 
prove that the supposed malefactor was innocent, he may dc so, and 
the sejitenoe in that case is revised. The jurisprudence of China will 
he expli^ned by a recent instance. Some men had fieen taken np at 
fte monlh of tl^e Yangtsse as pirates ; they were very miseriible 
and the sujmieiod agiunst them was strong and well founded, 
^vidj^ce;, boweve^^ being wanted, the& shin bones were beato 
ntiltlf they were ht)M^ So prevent their ampning away. Their irtSiAi 
^eia ImM with heavy okmB, whith destroyed iheir flefth 
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nmggoi* g6ti into tlio woiidd^ is^(Mti0lMt il4^ 

tbej died in oonse^tienoo# llie objoet HM fltlie ebfitee# n 

legal proseontioni but the relations of the cnlprits had full lifievtjT ^ 
prore and establish subsequently their innocence. Sfany ctiminali^ 
who cannot be condemned according to thel Otter of the law^ die thus 
chained to a plank, in prison, in the Utmost misery, to remote at once 
all legal difficulties. 

20. Are there any very large proprietors of estates, or is the land vety 
equally divided] 

At Hong-Kong there was a nominal proprietor of the gitoaier 
part of the soil, who had received some grant of it, when still in an 
uncultivated state, but who exercised no kind of ownership over 
it, except the privilege of raising the land-tax for government, and 
receiving some surplus on account of his beii.^ seettrity to the 
lifandarins for the jpayment of the same. The land itself there is 
divided amongst a number of small proprietors, the majority of whom 
do not possess much above an English acre, on which however a 
family can well subsist. In Chusan it is quite different ; there are 
in the city, and in every large village, some great proprietors to 
whom the .major part of the land pertains ; the richest amongst the 
« numbpr. In the most prosperous years, had an income of nearly 
20,000 dollars, the generality not more than 12,000, with a large 
number of retainers to maintain. The same observation is applicable 
to the environs of I^ingpo, where many rich proprietors r&side. Land 
is Considered the best and safest property for investing money, return- 
ing at an average five per cent. The principle which I found pre- 
vailing in every place I visited is, that the farmer should pay one-balf 
of the net produce of the soil to the owner. For this purpose, the 
grain was thrashed on the very spot where it had grown, and put into 
two scales, so that there could not be the least doubt as to equality of 
shares, and carried away immediately by the proprietor and the farmer. 
The htmet pays, however, the duties to government, which amount 
in regular fees to one shilling per Chinese acre, (of which about 0^ 
eonstituto one English). 

21. Are there any ancient families recognised and respected in the 
district] 

- In Hooj^Eong I could not discover any sim^ fanilyj but in 
£inieiui> ae well a» in otben dkitridf^y&o Mqpeel Aown wmM 
Am Is eastiad to » great enloab WM tiie tmy aame !s attflWMM 



* ft» gnat^e iatMcm upM ib*'‘pept)h^a tittn iib$ IMudw^t 
wnfdikftoireyer, or Utemiy tme, m Ukewiae reqoioilbo to eoiri»kiQO« 
t1^ claim to reitpectaiUitj^ Tbojr keep up their celebrity by (mio»>* 
logieci and a pedigree written in gold letters on black. Tkese 
ascend to rm blgh antiqoitjr, to ages far more remote than the moel 
ancient nobility of finrope can boast. Gforemment, bowereri does 
not acknowledge any each pretension, and merely reoognisee the titles 
bestowed by itsell as claiming esteem. 

22. Is there any special provision for the destitute poor, Or If iiot,hotr 
are they relieved and supported? 

There are poorhonses on a very limited scale in all cities; the 
difficulty however is, how the pauper is to share in the charity^ 
as a right to it can only be obtained by the payment of a oon^ 
deiable sum, and strong interest But the gener^ poor law everj^ 
where acknowledged, may be expressed in these terms: — ^if you 
cannot live, die, and we will bury your body. By this heartless or 
rather fiendish principle, the country is always relieved from men- 
dicants through starvation, as not one-hundredth part of them eaii 
obtain access to the institutions for their relief. The vioiootf ptatt of 
society is removed from this world, by the same process, so soon *9 
the votaries of pleasure are penniless or destitute. The nttmbll of 
human beings thus dying from want in times of general plenty is tery 
great, amounting to myriads every year, and in large cities a ptaeo is 
allotted to them, whither they may go, lay down their headi^ and die 
of hunger. The provisions for the blind are made with great caiw^ 
and a due consideration of their wants, evincing much national intereet 
in these nnfortuuate beings. 

33;) Is mendicancy very prevalent? 

It is in most places to a veiy large extent, ahd in aider to 
(Utrty on begging on a systematic plan, the indigent form them* 
selves into societies with a head man, who guides their motloiis, and 
enforces their demands. Beggars make regnlar tours through the 
country, claiming as their right one cash on application. Begging ie 
considered as good a profession as that of a mendicant friar, and far 
Carried on everywhere throughout the whole of China. Eteiy one 
however who wishes to practise, must first be received into the fri* 
iemlty, Ctheiitrise he would soon be compelled to abandon bis voea^ 
ti^ The Imtenit^ its^ has its fres,ri!egniatioAe, and of eiseers^ anff^ ^ 
Itriift irimle 
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iti. WUt ia the oondition of the people to 
eonsiderable portion of them read and wriief "" 

^ The colonists at Hong-Kong, and the inhabitants of all the 
environs^ hare in ereiy comer and hamlet a sehool, dnd there ar^" 
very few males who cannot^ more or less perfectly, re^« Tnyes- 
tigatioDS hare been expressly instituted in serexal rillagSiSf, and 
hare always gone to prore, that an utter ignorance of the 
character cannot be attributed to many indiridnals* The whole 
system of education howerer, from the highest to the lowest, u 
confined to reading and writing, as the summit of human acquire- 
ments. 

In Chusan and Ningpo the case is very different. Readers are 
there fewer in number, soholans still less frequent Eren the 
graduates do not come up to the proficienoy^of a first-rate boy in a 
Kwangtung school. The cause must be sought in the smaller nnmber 
of schools and in the inoapadty of the instructors. 

25. Is the population supposed to be on the increase, or the con- 
traryt 

At Victoria decidedly on the increase on account of immigra* 
tions, but not by births, which are rery rare, because few married 
woxifen lire on the island. I may say, that the aterage of birtibs 
in Chusan, was not under twenty per cent. In Ningpo, I could 
make no obserrations to settle ^his point. The most intelligent 
Chinese with whom I have conversed upon the subject, and amongst 
them statesmen of some renown, asserted that the population increased 
rapidly, without the least check, and this they proved from the 
increase of cultivation, which advances evety year, and from the 
immense extension of the people in every direction. To this opinion 
I fully subscribe, and a decisive proof is, that districts whqjre Hnxty 
yearn ago not a human being was found, are now full of villages 
and hamlets. When making the census of Tinghae, only one unmar^ 
ried female of mature age was found amongst 80,000 inhabitants, and 
she was an English lady. Nor did I discover a single baoh^or 
except men in the utmost distress ; nor amongst IQO families more 
thanone without children; the average of the whole^ however, gave 
only five iDdividoala to each. In my humble .opinion, 0ie Chinese 
natioa possesses an innate power of inczeasi?^ an4 inu^Cpl^ng <sidh 
as no. other peo]^e has. If at this moment a colony q£ lO^^heidiw 
mles and females wm^ sent tojSalifprni% as polonisto i^ey m 
eighty years oorer the whole peninsnla. Wherever 
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womfp lift^ iuom^d bejon^ all c(||lcalaitiQii#raii4 

UoiigQlia» Haaoliatiaij a^ T{]^t airailiiii at &e present moment, witb 
the Celestial xaoe. 

29^ I 0 the district supposed ip he, generally, increasing in wealrii a^d 
prosperity, or the oontraiyl 

Hong^Kong decidedly is, though by no means at a rapid rate, 
and this dilatory progress may be ascribed to the frequent obanges 
in colonial commerce and the absence of native trade. Ohusan was 
daring oor rule in the most flourishing condition ; it is, however, much 
to be apprehended, that there will J>e now a retrograde moyement» 
Ningpo is to all appearance stationary. 

27 . What is the prevalent religion or superstition in the district? 

In Hong-Kong only few temples exist, and these are dedi- 
cated to some idol of Buddhism ; there is only one priest ordinarily 
residing there, and he is a mendicant friar. In Chusan Buddhism 
likewise prevails, and each valley has its temple; but religion is 
at a very low ebb, and still more so at present than ever before. 
Much reliance was placed at the commencement of the war upon the 
idols. None, however, appearing to the assistance of the Chinese 
army, and their shrines being desecrated without the gods taking 
vengeance for their wounded dignity, the popular belief in idolatry 
has been turned into scepticism. A great many householders at 
Tinghae have ot their own accord entirely discarded the images 
from their dwellings. Ningpo has large establishments for the 
Taouists, a mosque, and numerous Buddhist temples; but there also 
superstition is on the wane. The celebrated establishment of the 
Buddhists at Pooto is verging to ruin. 

28. What are their favourite games and amusements? 

Chimes of chance of every description, amongst which the dice 
flgures most, form an absorbing amusement fbr old and young. As 
a general observation we may state, that no Chinaman can live 
without gambling. The most moral man abstains until the new 
year, and then gives way to the passion, which has all been sup- 
pressed since the last new year. Playing cards principally for plea- 
sure, draughts, and more rarely chess, is common among all classes ; 
the females, however, do not appear to participate in these amuse- 
ments. Amongst other favflurite pastimes, is the flying of kites in 
autumn, in which even old men delight Theatrical exhibitions may 
VOL XII. 2 D 
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be met with in etery oity of the land. Ae accesa to is feoe, 
people of all descriptions crowd to them, especially in the evmnng. 
In Ningpo the plays are represented with consi^rable splendour, 
feasting, with a yariety of noisy entertainments, frequently takes 
place. For more refined enjoyments the Chinese possess neither fiioul- 
ties nor organs. . 

29. Are there any ancient monuments, or antiquities of any kind to 
be met with ? 

Hong-Kong has none. In Ghusan there is a temple, with im- 
mense statues of Buddha, and«also a representation in bas-relief 
to give an idea of the^'deluge, which is very striking. There is, 
moreover, a stone pencil and gigantic inkstone, resembling a pond. 
The granite dykes on the north side of the island, resembling raised 
walls, are speaking monuments of Chinese persevering industry. In 
Ningpo, the pagoda erected in the time of Charlemagne, when the 
former was already a large and flourishing city, is well worthy of 
attention. Amongst the temples, the one dedicated to the god of 
fire is of ancient date. Besides walls and pagodas we find scarcely 
any monument, because buildings are here erected of too perishable 
materials, and every trace of them, after their dilapidation, instantly 
disappears. No greater proof of this can bo found than in the envi- 
rons of Nanking, where in times of yore throughout the park, stately 
palaces were erected, and the only remains now are a few mutilated 
granite statues, standing at the graves of departed princes. 

80, In what language are commercial transactions^ with foreigners 
generally carried on ; — in pure Chinese ; in pure English ; or, as 
in Canton, in a jargon partaking of both ? 

In the south invariably in an Anglo-Chinese jargon. In Chusan 
the natives acquired English, and speak it much better than the 
Canton men. 1 am not aware that any commercial house carries on 
business in the Chinese language. 

81. Have the Christian Missionaries, Roman Catholic, or Protestant^ 
met with any success in your district, and are the works which 
they have printed and endeavoured to circulate, in any esteem 
amongst the natives? 

The Roman Catholic missionaries state, that at no previous 
period were so msmy convertisi #Qade as at present. Protestantism 
is gaining ground in all the ports open to our trade* In Chusan 
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there were two Gatbolio ohurohes, and two Proteetant meetings 
houses. In Ningpo^ the former are now building a church; the 
flatter haye printing establishments and dispensaries, as well as a 
chapel. In Hong-Kong there are chapels and meeting-houses of 
both persuasions, and a number of converts belonging to the latter. 
These have likewise a hospital. There are also some of each at 
Canton. A good number of Protestant Christian Chinese have, of 
their own accord, commenced propagating the Gospel in the interior, 
and been successful in establishing churches. But all these operations 
together, when the object to be accomplished is considered, are as a 
drop in the ocean. Latterly a few books have been sold, a bookseller 
has also promised to publish the Chinese New Testament on his own 
account, — the books gratuitously distributed always find readers; but 
no longing after Christian and# western literature has yet been evinced 
on a large scale. 

32. Do they meet with any obstruction from the government, and do 
the priests of the prevailing superstitions evince any jealousy 
respecting them? 

Since the peace no instance has come to my notice, nor do I 
remember a single priest who stood forward in defence of his religion. 
An English missionary told me, that some time ago at Canton, a 
Bonze with some low fellows endeavoured to burn the house, in * 
which he was living, over his head. 

• 

33. Has the increased intercourse with foreigners since the peace 
made any perceptible alterations in the habits or usages of the 
people, or has it led to the adoption of any of the improvements 
and inventions of modern science ; and, in general, has it con- 
duced to more liberal views respecting the conduct and character 
of foreign nations, amongst the natives, either in the higher or 
lower classes ) 

In Canton the hatred has become more inveterate; in the 
other ports there is the best understanding between both parties ; 
but nowhere, I believe, have any improvements been adopted from 
foreigners. It is true, that the government have built ships ac- 
cording to our models, but they are but junks in reality; and their 
management is very imperfect. Our cannons, shells, &o., have also 
been imitated, so as to look like our own, but they are of the same 
porous and useless substance as- in the olden times. Science has 
gained nothing, though there is a very powerful party who are its 
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adrontM^ wliilst the naas of the nlei and nlan dim 
and would oppose mj attempt to intiodnoe impioTeiMnti. KlV|^ 
theleeB^ it cannot be doubted that tbe vieve of eU dimee bare 
become more liberal^ and the human mind u gradually, |eehthntled! 
from antinational pt^ndicej but not yet inffioienil^’to piodnca 
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the ImoriptitmB of A»y*ia ami Babyhnia. 
By Majob H. C. Bawunson 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

Wbbk I drew up the following Notes upon the Inscriptions of Baby- 
lonift and Assyriai and read them at the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Meetings of Januaiy t9th, and February 16th^ I had no intention of 
publishing them in their present form. I merely wished^ as much 
interest had been excited by the exhibition of the Nineveh marbles, 
to satisfy public cnriosity, by presenting at once, and in a popular 
shape, a general view of the results at which I had arrived in my 
labours on the Inscriptions \ and I judged that this object would be 
more conveniently attained by oral communication than by publi- 
cation in the pages of a Scientific Journal. At the same time, of 
coarse, I proposed to follow up the oral communication, by publishing 
with the least practicable delay, a full exposition of the machinery 
which I had employed both for deciphering and renderiug intelligible 
the Inscriptions, and during the interval which would thus elapse 
between announcement and proof, I trusted that, if inquiry were not 
altogether suspended, phildogors and palseographers would, at any 
ratCi reGrain fiom pronouncing upon the validity of niy system of 
interpretation. 

It has since, however, been suggested to me, that much incon- 
venience may arise from this partition of the subject. Weeks, per- 
haps months, will be required to carry through the press the Memoir 
in its complete state, and with all its typographical illustrations j and 
if, accordingly, upoxf the date of the appearance of the Memoir in print 
were made to depend the originality of the matter contained in it, my 
claim to a priority of, or even to independent, discovery might be very 
seriously endangered ; for many inquirers are known to be already in 
the field, and the clue afforded to the rectification of phonetic values 
by the numerous readings which 1 havo given in my Lectures of 
proper names, both Ustofical and geographical, might thus lead to 
Vot. xiT. 2 K 
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chuacteiSy and a very excellent bash bad been thae determined fyt ft 
complete arrangement of the Alphabet. The next etep has been tb 
collate Insfpiptions^ and to ascertain or infer from the variant orijho* 
graphics of the same name^ (and particularly the same geograpbica) 
name) the homophones of each known alphabetical power. In this 
stage of the inquiry much caution, or, if I may so call it, 
has been rendered necessary; for although two Inscriptions maybe 
absolutely identical in sense, and even in expression, it does not by 
any means follow that wherever one text may differ from the other, 
we are justified in supposing that we have found alphabetical variants. 
Many sources of variety exist, besides the employment of homophoiies. 
Ideographs or abbreviations may be substituted for words expressed 
phonetically; sometimes the allocation is altered; sometimes synonyms 
are made use of; grammatical suffixes and affixes again may be 
employed or suppressed, or modified at option. It requires, in fact, a 
most ample field of comparison, a certain familiarity with the Ian-* 
guage, and, above all, much experience in the dialectic changes, and in 
the varieties of alphabetical expression, before variant characters can 
be determined with any certainty. By mere comparison, however, 
repeated in a multitude of instances, so as to reduce almost infinitely 
the chance of error, I have added nearly fifty characters to the hundred 
which were previously known through the Persian key ; and to this - 
acquaintance with the phonetic value of Aout one hundred and fifty 
signs, is, 1 believe, limited my present knowledge of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian alphabets. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the nature and strudture of these 
alphabets. That the employment of the Cuneiform character origi- 
nated in Assyria, while the system of writing to which it was adapted 
was borrowed from Egypt, will hardly admit of question. Whether 
the Cuneiform letters, in their primitive shapes, were intended like 
the hieroglyphs to represent actual objects, and were afterwards 
degraded to their present forms; or whether the point of departure 
was from the Hieratic, or perhaps the Demotic character, the first 
change from a picture to a sign having thus taken place before As- 
syria formed her alphabet, I will not undertake to decide ; but the 
whole structure of the Assyrian graphic system evidently betrays an 
Egyptian origin. The alphabet is partly ideographic and partly pho- 
netic, and the phonetic signs are in some cases syllabic, and in others 
literal. Where a sign represents a syllable, I conjecture that the syl- 
lable in question may have been the specific name of the object which 
the sign was suppos^ to depict; whilst iq 4sases where a single alpha- 
betioal pow0? appertaini to the sign, it would seem as if that power 
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^ lUlMnk'tlift ddmilfdAt'Aoifnd in tiHrnaiHi»of tiw (Ajerti In tkiftiaqr) 
blone^ 1 think^ able to acoount lot the aaentaleiii 
e6^ti6B bf maty 'of the Assyrian aigns^ which BometiKoiii repvetcat 
j^henetically a complete ayllable^ and sometimes one only of the sounds 
of which the syllable is composed^. It cannot certainly be maintained 
that the phonetic portion of the alphabet is altogether syllabic^ w, 
that every phonetic sign represents a complete and uniform arti- 
culation. There is, it may be admitted, an extensive syllabarinm, 
bdt at the same time many «of the characters can only be explained as 
single consonants. These characters again may be nsnally distin- 
guished as initial and terminal; that is, the vowel sound which is 
their necessary accompaniment, and which must be supplied according 
to the requirements of the language, precedes one class of signs and 
follows another, but in a few instances the character may be employed 
either to open or close an articolation indifferently; and the entire 
phonetic structure is thus shown to bo in so rude and elementary a 
state, as to defy the attempt to reduce it to any definite system. A 
still more formidable difficulty, one, indeed, of which I can only 
remotely conjecture the explanation, is, that certain characters repre- 
sent two entirely dissimilar sounds,— sounds so dissimilar, that neither 
can they be brought into relation with each other, nor, even supposing 
the sign properly to denote a syllable, which syllable on occasion 
may be compressed into ifs dominant sound, will the other power < 
be found to enter at all into the full and original articulation*. 

1 There are thus a series of characters which fluctuate between i and 5, such 
“tT. >*-<1 ^ They represent sometimes the complete syllable, 

but more usually one only of the component sounds. They may perhaps be illus- 
trated by a oomparison with the Sanskrit which has produced dic io 

Greek, and Us in Latin. Many other characters also have double powers ; the 
represents indifferently the r and r, and at Behistun the for f, is undis- 
tinguishable from the sign which answers to Par. 

* I take for an example the character This sign certainly represents 

^bonetioaUy an aieph^ but it is also the ideograph for **a son,** and in that 
capacity must, I think, be sounded bar. The same sound of ftar Would seem to 
appertain to it in the name of the Euphratei^ where as the initial sign it 

replaoes b, or dor, but as the final letter of the name of Nmeveli 

(SF -^I « or II mmt b. a aimpte hUalt vliUo in Hit 

niilM of Kaltopoluwr, (the fadier <if Nobodtadneasar) and SardanapblwiialA^^ 
IOTit|lrart»flMi4i|aiti^twMon (bo profanndatkm of ^ y M e nlXt ib yi li l \ 
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of tbedo anontaliea belong to tb6 graphic 
but some appear peculiar to Assjrriai lo many other respejstft 
ever, the identity of the two systems is complete. Koa-phoiieilc 
signs are used as determinatives, precisely in the same mpnner, thon^ 
not perhaps to the same extent, as in Egyptian, iN|d the names of tfaa 
gods are represented by signs, whieh appear in sommases to be arbis 
trary monograms, but which are more generally, eilhA'^^e dominant 
sound of the name, or its initial phonetic power \ which is used for ike 
same purpose in the Demotic alphabet of Egypt. There is also to be 
remarked the same poverty of the elemental alphabetical sounds; the 
same want of distinction between the hard and soft pronunciation of the 
consonants; the same mutation of the liquids and other phonetic 
powers not strictly homogeneous^; the same extensive employment of 
homophones. The whole system, indeed, of homophones is essentially 
Egyptian, and could only, I think, have arisen with a nation whieh 
made use of picture writing before it attempted alphabetical expres* 
fiion. 

In some respects the Assyrian alphabet is even more difficult to bo 
made out than the Egyptian. In the latter, the object depicted can 
almost always be recognized, and the Coptic name of the object wlU 
usually give, in its initial sound, the phonetic power of the hieioglypb; 
whereas in Assyrian, the machinery by which the power is evolved Is 
altogether obscure~we neither know the object represented, nor It 
we did know it, should we be able to ascertain its Assyrian name-** 


Mly being considered by the Aeayrians and Babyloniana to be phonetioally idea* 
tjcal with bar* 

* For instance, the ordinary 8l|^ for Bel is a simple B, J J ; J # stands 

for Sut; for HusL In many ca<^ however, the monograms seem ip be 

arbitrafy,a8 in forlVt// jlfr, ^ 

another sign for Beh The phonetic rendering 

of piUper names in Assyrian depends almost entirely on a full uudrrstandiiV of 
the Paatheon, and this is unfortunately the moot diflicult branch perhaps of the 
u(bole Cuneiform inquiry, 

* X refer to the iuterebange of the f and e, exemplified in such ehmuctsrs ^ 

^T* riw in fciyj w 

Many ligM npNHAt tb* i, taA i, or t, tnSigbtmill^, mA fk 

(Jr vf. *«• thm, i* gtwtMt iftoMiu* 4ie( 

Mtf fat 4Mfa>|«iMiiii, IwtwMii tb, *, Md the <kr If ud th, IMWObdndl^ 
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liM to tM> Mt^ettli to tk« *'«x(Mhiie&tiifii «b 4 
iflltoiigb, te m thte tfiitatlre process, tbe rediieed timhet <fl 

tto signs, the key of highly prdper names, aild the nhllmitet 

iMriHlIes for eomparison, tend essentially to lessen the labour, it may 
be doubted if these united aids are equivalent to tbe single advantage 
Wbieh Egyptologsfs enjoy of being able to apply the Coptie vooa* 
buksy to the etimtuatioii of the phonetic powers of the hieroglyphio 
signs. 

With regard also to the employment of the Cnneiform ehatacteru, 
It is impertant to observe,, that the Asqrrian alphabet, with its many 
tniperfeetions, its most inconvenient laxity, and its cnmbrous array ^ 
homophones, continued, from the time when it was first organized 
upon an Egjrptian model, up to the period, probably, of the reign of 
Cyrus tbe Great, to be the one sole type of writing employed by all the 
llatione of Western Asia, from Syria to tbe heart of Persia; and, what 
is still more remarkable, the Assyrian alphabet was thus adopted 
without reference to the language, or even to tbe class of language, tO 
which it was required to be applied. There is, thus, no doubt but 
that tbe alphabets of Assyria, of Armenia, of Babylonia, of Snsiana, 
and of Elymais are, so far as essentials are concerned, one and the 
same; there are peculiarities of form, a limitation of usage, an affeo- 
tlon for certain favourite characters, incidental to each of the locil- 
lilies; but unquestionably the alphabets are fond” identicid, 
while the language of Armenia certainly, and the languages of Sa** 
riana and Elymais probably, are not of the same stock even as the 
dialects spoken in Assyria and Babylonia. 

Having shown the means by which a knowledge has been obtained 
uf (he Assyrian alphabet, I now proct^l to consider the language. 
The same priteess which led to the identification of the signs of the 
alphabet was afterwards applied to the language; that is, as duplicate 
names determined the value of the Assyrian characters, eo did dupli- 
cate phrases give the meaning of the Babylonian vocables, and alford 
an insight into the grammatical structure of thU tongue. The stately 
but sterile formula of Royal commemoration, to which are devoted all 
tbe ordinary trilingual tablets of Persia, were certainly anything but 
forouvable to this reanimation of a lost language; but still they were 
not without their use. They furnished a basis of interpretation, 
which win jdierwaida improved and enlarged by a careful disseetiew 
of the Inscription ahich is found on the tomb of Darius at Kakh^h*!- 
Itnatum^ sod Uy a minuto analysis of the frai^ments which lemi^ 

1 1 Idle hlk eppaMify of meutioniiig foai I ak judsbted ts Jie Jj^ 
lia tridwr te a tcqr emUenl sop/ cf the EaUishd^Sttitsm Bshrlwiiih Itts^ 
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of the great Babylf^ian tranelation at Bebietim. If^iha tBdUttte 
Imsortption had been reoovered hi ae* perfect a atataaeldto (m aiMr 
bn^d record at Nakh8h4-Ra8iaiii, all the eeaeatial dilBcnlltiee'of 
phennent would have been at once overcome. There it »o paeli 
variety, both of matter and of idiom, in the former dooument^ thel a 
complete and rigid trandation of the Persian tent in the Babybrnian 
ohaiaeter and langnage wonld have famished materials for a gftmr 
mar and compendions vocabulary. Unfortunately, however, the left 
half, or perhaps a larger portion even, of the tablet is eptirely de- 
stroyed, and we have thus the mere endings of the lines thrdoghpnt 
the entire length of the Inscription; the fragments which in several 
of the most interesting passages are alone legible, being not only insuf- 
ficient to resolve difEloulties, but sometimes actually affoxdiilg of them- 
selves fresh enigmas for solution. 

I will frankly confess, indeed, that after haring mastered every 
Babylonian letter, and every Babylonian word; to which uny duv 
existed in the trilingual tablets, either by direct evidence or by induc- 
tion, I have been tempted, on more occasions than one; in striving to 
apply the key thus obtained to the interpretation of the Assyrian 
Inscriptions, to abandon the study altogether In utter despair of 
arriving at any satisfiictoiy result. It would be affectation to pretend 
that, because I can ascertain the general purport of an insoriptbn, or, 
because I can read and approximately render a plain historical reeoHl 
like that upon the Nineveh Obelisk, I am really a complete nmsUv^of 
the ancient Assyrian language. It would be disingenuous to slur over 
the broad fact, that the science of Assyrian decipherment is yet in its 
infancy. Let it be remembered, that although fifty years have elapsed 
since the Rosetta Stone was^fint discovered, and its value was recogw 
niaed as a partial key to the hieroglyphs, during which period many of 
the most powerful intellects of modern Europe have devoted themaelves 
' to the study of Egyptian; nevertheless, that study, as a distinct branch 
of philology, has hardly yet passed through its first preliminaiy stage of 
cultivation. How, then, can it be expected, that in studying Assyrian, 
with an alphabet scarcely less difficult, and with a language fa? loore 
diflSicnU than the Egyptian,~with no Plutarch to dissect the Pantheon 
and supply the names of the gods,— ^no Manetbe or Eratosthenes to 

tioB, a eojpj, indeed, so good, that, with the exception of a few letten; 1 have boon 
aUe IS ont the entire legend, and have sneceeM moMovar M^mftrring 
(Wsiy%»U W its comspsndeni In the Persian original. Mr. TiAei) ftr Mrs 
^fbsn Westorgased, deeeended by ropes from the sdmMft of IhVdMf, 
m Wtf the frWng swingfng in ndd^air.^ HerehfiiftedMMffrif 

riift pe4tfb position dhilag 
Ids wfl|> Hie uapost availabie aegnfrieyt 
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wtd'&nilsk ii» ttiems of .idetil^lDg Hk^kUijf^ 
kiOf Wiftfi^wippoeed, tiiMw|llioUthodiffionUie« tbol^beeet^inidiiotih 
iMmst £ig0l|it<doge»^ or thro^ mdi^idiiiy^ofe«s4o 
Iwwomplisfa iit^oouple of jean^ more than all EoropO lias been 
<effeet in half aroentorj? 1 have thongbt it neoeeaaiy to nihke iheijio 
obenryatiQna, in order to put tboSoeiety on its guard against miming 
away with w idea^ that the philological branch of the Asi^ait 
inqiitiy has been exhaoated; and that nothing now lemaina but 
lead insoriptions and reap the fruits of our knowledge. A commence^ 
metlti has been made ; t^e first outwork has been carried in a hitherto 
impregnable position-^and that is all. I will now state exactly what 
wa know of the language. 

The Babylonian translations of the Persian text in the irilingual 
tablets, including, of course, the long Inscription at Nakhsh-i^Rnstam 
and the fragments from Behistan\ hare furnished a list of about two 
hundred Babylonian words, of which we know the sound approxi^ 
mately, and the meaning certainly. These words are almost all foond 
either in their full integrity, or subjected to some slight modification, 
in Assyrian, and we can usually, by their means, arrive at a pretty 
correct notion of the general purport of the phrase in which they 
occur. The difficult, and at the same time the essential part of the 
study of Assyrian, consists in thus discovering the unknown from the 
known, in laying bare the anatomy of the Assyrian sentences, and, * 
guided by grammatical indications, by a few Babylonian landmarks, 
and especially by the context, in tracing out, sometimes through 
Semitic analogies, but more frequently through an extensive com- 
parison of similar or cognate phrases, the meaning of words which 
are otherwise etrange to ns. It is i%thi8 particular branch of the 
study, which 1 have prosecuted with great diligence and with all 
available care, that I think T have made good progress, having added 
about two hundred meanings certainly, and one handi*od more pro-* 
bably, to the vocabulary already obtained through the Babylonian 
translations. I estimate the number of words which occur in the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions at about five thopeand, and I 
do not pretend to be acquainted with more than a tenth part of that 
numbei; but it must be remembered, that the five hundred known 

1 > Jfapy of the standard eaprsmlona at Behiatnn, sudi as the rebels baring 
asssofiiM, their Jueea cama Si^nat mo ofhring battle; X fought with them and 
^dolmtod tUsmp pvevo to have hern adopted almost verbatim from ^ 

ikfmvf of Jtoown poawcco of Oto ^1* 
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ftt» 1* tun, mffiideilt he til* )lnttvpNllilBtt‘'Af< tiMf hUMMw 
WijptidiiA, And for tlie geneoil reeogtfitfolk of tte obfoM of dtofy 
record} be it on inmntlon or dedieatioiii or» tm it mofe Are^oit^ 
boppeiie> be it intended as a mere eommemorative legend* 

The next subject to be considered, is the aotml lanfuogo of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian Inscriptions, a langvsge which is certainly 
neither Hebrew, nor Chaldee, nor Syriac, nor any of the known cog* 
nate dialects, bat which, nevertheless, presents so many points of 
analogy with those dialects, both in grammatical structure and id its 
riemental words, that it may, I think, be determinately classed among 
the Semitic family. It will be observed, that 1 here include the Ian* 
gnages of Assyria and Babylonia in a common category. They can 
hardly be termed identical, inasmuoh as each dialect affects the em** 
ployment of certain speoifio verbal roots, and certain particular nouns 
and a^iectives; but they are at any rate snSciently alike in their 
internal organisation to render illnstrations drawn from the Inscrip^ 
tions of Babylon applicable to those of Assyria, in so iar as snch 
illnstrations may be of philological value. Although, therefore, the 
examples which I am about to cite are chiefly taken from the Bahy^ 
Ionian translationB at Behlstnn, the Semitic affinities which they 
indioate may be understood to be all more or less shared by the 
* Assyrian. 

One of the peculiarities of Babylonian, and which must be earo* 
fully home in mind in tracing etymologies, is, that the powers of I and 
% when oecurring as the complement of a syllable, and sometimes eren 
as initial articulations, are almost undistinguishable ; this interchange 
being the same that led the PhoBnicians to write Malik and M6k 
indifferently S that softened the Hebrew "to go,” into in 
Chaldee; that has, in fret, induced the French nniversally to substi- 
tnte u for the silent I of other languages, as in "autre” for oAriV 
tot/abu8, " cAau<F* for caliduf, Ac., fto. 

There is thus a definite article in Babylonian, frequently, but by 
BO means bvariably employed, which we may read Aav; this aitil^ 
standing halfway, as I think, between the Berber va and th# Cdp(to 
It on the one side, and the Hebrew hal and Arabic Al on the oiher^ ^ 

I 

< tM Sms XMibi. ninift, voL L, ^ 481, 

‘ nJTU mm, wmnrmuHu FtaWw pi«*imeia«i«i *1 A* tUkmuitf 

m tuiim yiwuwd *>* umANi 

im4 IbL ,*,• M Id* (•tia**. r* fr fmiM nf tfii wilirirtil 
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1]iM IttotuMing H«^v, Qba)4«ft, ftti4 Kli 
bmjr aW altiad to tbe Ooptlc imd Egyptiaa inflexion in 
true feminine plural ending aeems to be dt, but the distinetioit 
^ gender fe by no means rigidly obserired; and moreover, as ideogrApht 
or monograms arh frequently employed to mark these gramilffatleldt 
conditions, it i* by no means easy to determine the pronunciation of 
the different ferns. 

t do not think that the construct state was marked by any ortko* 
graphical change, or in fact, that there was any indication of a noun 
being placed in regimine,” beyond its being attached to the pr6»» 
ceding noun by the relative iia or da. Other undoubted Semitie 
oharacteristics, however, are the formation of the abstract noun by the 
addition of ut to the primitive form, as in the words artut, " king- 
dom,** ‘^slavery V*&c.; the occurrence of verbal nouns formed by 

preQxing t, as taikat, battle,” from ^'to join together;” par- 
ticipial nonns, such as NUcruty the rebels,” from the Niphal form of 
feir, ‘'to revolt;” maUet for maUenet, “gifts” or “tribute,” from <s!a, 
“ to give,** &o , &c. 

The pronouns, however, are the most interesting of all the parts 
of speech, and are generally made use of as the touchstones of lan- 
guage. I shall examine them therefore in some detail. 

The let personal pronoun of the sing, number in Bab. and Assyr. 
is amky closely resembling the Egyptian Anohy and Hebrew AndJM; 
suffixed to nouns it is ud and t, to verbs ant; there are also two sepa- 
rate forms of life Ist person used with particles in a possessive, dative, 
ablative, and instrumental sense; they aire tuwa and eUuwa, and are 
not clearly distinguishable. They are of course allied to the Cbptic 
pronominal suffix of the 1st person, H, and also to the prmtento 
stifformatives of the 1st person, ti in Hebrew^ tu in Arabict 

Adimt. ^ ^ tjTjf ; 

Ao. « Balorleniaa, iwA.,.. JfjT 

Hf rW fc!!!- but of these last I am not at all certain. 

I I msy here observe^ that my reason for reading the abbreviated monogram 
lignlQ^ng “a klng^** as “ arto“ h^ that at Behiatun the word is always 

M ^ yf wUsb ean onl} be, I 

*hWkb« ftU flMWtto 
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Tbe pironoun of the 2iid pen. hnlSjr 

Ih'^ODd piiM^ tatd thW it ap^eeh^ to 

U doiibtfiil, ikui it WAy poarfbl^ het Mta» CfdAced^ it'Ur l^'^ireell^ 
iAM everywhe^ as a simple i, an essential StiMiitie forte.* ^ 

The 3rd pers. sing. mate, is iu, whioh is eertainfy^e^sateif 
Hebrew and Airabic ku or huwa, and snffixed either to Verbs or hteVlii) 
it is ntnally s. The fembine personal prononn I have not bteti dble 
yet to identify, for notwithstanding all tl;e Greek gostiping about {Ms 
ladies of Assyria and Persia, in their records and senlptates ihO kflK|« 
of those countries seem to have eschewed all notice of the female stet 
with true Oriental jealousy. As an affixed personal prononu, the^e 
seems in Assyrian and Babylonian to have answered equally for the 
masc. and fern, gender, whereas in Egyptian, it was applicable exob*' 
sively to the latter. 

In the plural number I have not met with the pronoun of the 
Ist pers used separately, but affixed it is huni, and with a postessive 
sense etteni, evidently the Coptic ten. The 2Dd person plur is also 
wanting; but the 3rd pers. plur occurs very commonly, and is strictly 
African. In its separate form it is umen, as in Saho, and suffixed it to 
sen for the masc., and sent for the feminine, forms which are vety like 
Egyptian, and absolutely identical with the Berber. I obsene, how- 
ever, an instance of inflexion in the pronoun of the 3rd person, which 
^ is hardly reconcilable with Semitic usage. Ussen in the dative* or 
aeons, case, either takes a particle before, or an inflexion after it; that 
is, ^^for them” or ^'to them” an ussen and ussen~at are used indif- 
iereotly, and sometimes even we have senat and senut^. 

Among the demonstrative pronouns we have foi;, this,” haffa* 
masc , haffdt fern., and in the plur. hagnit or hanntt, Ifagd, I must 
add, is the Babylonian form of the Hebrew nTHi 'the sibilant being 
hardened to a guttural; and haza, again, by a further change, beeomes 
in Arabic 1^. Curiously enough, however, in Pushtoo, the Baby- 
lonian haga is found perfectly unaltered. The remote demonstra- 
tive pronoun ^^that,” is anntU or allut, the liquids, as I have before 
mentioned, interchanging; and although there is no exact repre- 
sentative of this term in Hebrew or Chaldee, there are many cognate 

M nan, n^M, &«. 

^Ei|,l9,prv^ fwnv npwtodl, at Bebiatmi «iid ^ 

dMfonwiiNd St. pnotoe^tiw asme as w« Bnd in tbs ssriisst lDserf,tio|if <| 

( ti I , ' < 

''*‘f 11^^ ihfi b«w( ilii* Os kttM w - 



,, «cf ow Wgrlww ka^F^ftefl 

jM|M»l| 9 i '^l|)n(!f ,% liflW fio^ogfttipiM, Tjliey tlOfl!«inV tp»t 
4o«Vft^7 Yeqr ^mnorojos, and WP^ to bo used alipoat 

liaicpgn^i 1 Mapendentlj of those which niBjjr he 
fo|ngB,od isf t» pemntatioii of the iaterior vowels^ and which, owjng 
to Ijbe want of pointa, it is impossible to discriminate, the Niphah 
9iphil or Qophal, and Hithpael of the Hebrew, together with the 
GhaJdee lHaq/wlf Apbel, Ittaphab Shaphel, and Ishtaphel. There are 
alsp^ 1 iluiahs come of the more unusual conjugations which are found 
in Arabic and Ambaric. 

In one remarkable particular, however, the Babylonian verb varies 
from the usage of all other Semitic languages; it marks a distinction 
of persons by prefixes instead of suffixes ^ The 1st person thus 
always commences with an d or ^ ; the 2nd apparently with t, and 
ths Brd with the long or short i, the theme being otherwise unchanged. 
In the plural, ni is prefixed for the Ist person, the 2nd person is used 
too rarely to admit of a rule being established ; and in the drd person 
plural alone is there a suffix, which suffix, moreover, being a simple tn 
is, 1 think, the characteristic of number rather than of person. It 
may be understood, that these personal affixes are exceedingly liable 
to be confounded with the conjugational charaoteristics, and moreover, 
as there are no vowel points, that it is often impossible to say what • 
conjugation may be used. A still greater difficulty exists in distin^* 
guishing between the past and the present tenses. I can hardly 
believe that the Babylonians did not recognize a distinction of time in 
the verb, (although the frequent employment of the present after the 
VKW of conversion in Hebrew with a prseterite sense, would seem of 
itself to indicate a certain want of precision on this point) ; yet, it is 
certain that there is but one general form of conjugating the verbal 
roots in Babylonian, according to persons, and that this form is used 
indifferently for the past and present tenses of the Persian trans- 
lation*. 

The Babylonian, like aQ Semitic tongues, is rich in particles, although 

1 I am here alluding especially to the past tense, which in Hebrew and Arabic 
is considered to be the root of the verb. In the present tense, those languages, it 
must be admitted, prefix the personal charactenstic, as in Babylonian, and make 
use indi^ of the same, Or nearly the same prefixes, to denote the difierent 
poVsdhtt 

* This eonfasiott of time ma), perliaps^ be considered to corroborate Kr. CkuK 
^ ^ SeoMtio as a mwo abriifct noun in combiaatii^ tilth 

t^Uque ^laoiial pronoons. 



it eotae^m^ employs the same to « 
iiistaiM/ M forme an, eh, and in, 
erndwhiA sire esed almost indiflbiedllj|iC^r^*iM 
^ W’ "by/* with;* aad »e fortber ♦« 

the noaiii like Ae Hebrew r\% u»d Chaldee ifbieb afe geaatalitF 
eossidered to mark the objeot of the yerbi or, as we are aeqiwfoipid^th 
eay^ the aoousatiTe oase^ ’ 

I hare not determined a great number of Assyrian avnl Bal^ottUi 
adverbs^ but those which I hare foond^ are either formed imtoedfattidy 
from pronominal themes, or they are compounded with pr^sitioii% |ii 
in Hebrew.. The adirerbs of negation are, al, id, and ydn, which are 
all strictly Semitic. The conjunctions in common use are, for "and/* 
and al<}o/’ a, va, and aU The two first are common to all thS 
Semitic tongues; the last may, perhaps, be compared with the Lathi 


The obserTations which I have thus made, although neeessariljir 
brief and superficial, as they relate to those particular characteristics 
by which philologists are now agreed the type of a language should 
be tested, may be considered sufficient to establish the determinate 
classification of Babylonian and^Assyrian as Semitic dialects ; but ii 
is not only in organization and grammatical stmeture that anatogies 
may be traced between these languages on the one side, and Hebrew^ 
Chaldee, and Coptic on the other. There is also a rery great resem^ 
blancein the vocabulary; that is, in the roots and stem words^ which, 
next to the machinery for expressing the relations of time, plaos^ 
person, number, gender, and action, are the most important aids to the 
identification of the lingual type. 

The following examples will fully bear out this assertion, and will 
moreover show, that as vowel sounds are now admitted to be of scflon* 
dary developement, and of no real consequence in testing the element 
el speech, the roots are almost universally biliteral ; the Babylonian 
and Assyrian being thus found in a more primitive slate than "any 
other of 'the Semitic dialects of Asia open to our research, iuasmuob 
as the roots are free from that subsidiary augment which in Hebrew, 
Aramamn, and Arabic has caused the triliteral to be usually regarded^ 
as the true base, and the biliteral as the defective one. 


!lfiUt>lonfSD psriicles of undoubted Semftlo origin am, ha* 

0^ « t»i« mv, «iii front oT^fto. 
tWid ia Mtd 





ibc fV 

Gre«kVM)*fltiil.‘4k/ 

Jftl <tr f* this is SgT^tiafi. 

'^IcSll;’* Beb. ppi, “to Wt •nutllj'’ Aialk 3 > 


' iMRlftMifylikttlMBtb. ▼«)>. 

Sai/"i^ g9 Ifftt}'* «omp. Hebtev p:i1, “to diTido;” Arab. 
"torotam." 

MU, '* to ^o;** riO in Heb.; iji>U in Arab. 


JSad, “t^godown;” comp. Tl' in Heb.; in Arab. 

Td and bd, " to come;” comp, nn^ and kIS* 

At, ^to go;” ruA, in vulgar Arab.; and the same in the Ariaa lao* 
gnages. 

A, “to go up," or “ascend;” in Heb.; and in Arab. 

Ar, “ to cross over;” tior in Hob. and Arab. 

Aol^ “ to readi ;” comp. Arab. ^ 

Am, "to appoint,” " establish,” or “do;” ^ in Heb.; and allied^ I 

j 

tiunk, with the Pers. 

2M, “to set up,” or “fix;” comp, in Heb.; and ■ ^ .ffl t 

in Arab. 

jSjh, “ to dwell ;** Heb. 3KP. 

Jfsn, “to allot;” Heb. n^Q. 


A number of other roots are not so immediately to he recognised, 
bnt are all probably more or less connected with Semitic forms. Such 
as “to do," or “make;” ver, “to see;** iAer, “to receive;*^ 
•«r> “to go oot;” hem, “to take away;” bdm, “to arise;" ros, “to 
lie,” or “deceive;" ler, “to rebel;” bar, “to send;” sat, “to 
seise,” Ac. 


I Asaihriharpi^of theidsDtityofthe AmUe ^ “tossy,” with the fisb. 
gmt, U sHigr he thtsnsd, that the asme form answeie in tho InssihstioM fteth* 
iN«l“aM,*' eMriiis^ ee Jf, thus^sestdstswlnats^yeewiieetingthetMi^ 
SnSaRNrdUt^anetbsisasinpie^aehiterclnnfeoftheinMnmla '' 
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The following iiottnB^ol 90 way <4 ^ 

Si, oomp. etfih Egypt.; At$, TnrlkUh; Tiat* APumiFt 

Am, "a mothei^;’’ the same in Beb. and Atabi ' 

Bar, ''a son;’* the exact Syriac fonn* 

Arko or endso, ''a king;’* oomp. the Greek avaf*} Lat. ree; iitt 

Ethiopian/' to rule/ whence Negu8> ftc.^ Ac-; Arwen^OiM;; 
and perhaps Egypt, erro; the name Abednego way thus wean tbc 
same as AbdtUmaltk, " the slare of the king.’* 

B^tk, “a house/ Jr, "a city/ bar, "the earth/ ertt, "land/ $m, 
"a name/ raba, "great/ iisiv, "faithful/ hem, "a day/ for 
yam; aekeb, " a cross/ for seleb; all these being closely allied to 
the Hebrew and Arabic^ others approach more nearly to the 
African. 

Tahv, "a mountain /j Cop. TA'tf. 

Sar, "a brother;” Cop, CA.H. 

Ter or H-ter, "a horse;” completely Egyptian. 

In selecting these examples g^om the numerous lists which I l^re 
collected of Babylonian and Assyrian vocables, I have merely wished 
to give such a general view of those languages as may decide the 
question of their lingual type. For all those details of alphabetical 
structure, of grammatical relation, and of etymology, upon which 
depends the authenticity of the readings that I shall presentty eom- 
munioate to the Society, 1 must refer to the Memoir which I have 
for many years been employed in preparing for publication, and 
which will be printed in the Society’s Journal with all convenient 
despatch^ 

^ In the term eiua, which oeeurs so freqnentiy in the trilingusl inscriptions, 
the termination is the pronominal suffix of the Ist person, nsed independently of 
the posseadve prononn signifying "my.** 

< avaK ia for a-nac^, as rex is for ree-t, nae and ree being the stoW^wordst 
it is this positive identity of the n and r in the cognate forms, which Wpkes me 
doubt whether u may not stand for eneke, as r ibr atke, rather 

thanyetnin its ihll phonetic power of men, as an abbreviation of megk, 

^ X1||S0 wish to be understood, that m giving thcM examplsi^ X ^ flowlder 
thrir deftoite phonetic rendering. I have nciA^ s4spM* 
do X ooiwriliwiipoaiihla to adopt, any system with regard to Ihc snwIoyiMMlof * 
^irowdOia Adiythdi and IBabylonian, and no great dependsDce theref<M»«flW 
Ca thd appeewnce of the word'in tht Roman dHtraeieh 
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iaseiitkliaiifi apperlii^nitij^ ^ v ^ -v 

AaU bo oufSoiontlT nndentood. ' As a preliminary siep^ ^bmveif/ wd 

1 tenst oorreet the nonlekiclattirO by vhiMi 
nsnflly doaigoaied. Nimrud, the ^reat treaeore^hoiise 
dftiMI^''Bii8'ihite!iAie8 ns 'with all the most remarkable speciinieDs of 
Assyrian sonlpture, although very probably forming one of that groqpe 
whiobi in the time of the prophet Jonas, were known by tile 
Nineveh, has no claim itself, I think, to that parti- 
oular^appellatiom l^he title by which it is designated on the bricks 
and dabs titat form its baildings, 1 read doubtfully as Levekh^, and I 
suspect this to be the original form of the name which appears as Calah 
in Genesis, and Halah in Kings and Chronicles*, and which indeed, 
as the capital of Calachene, must needs have occupied some site in the 
immediate vicinity*; and I may add, that before 1 had deciphered the 
name of the city on the slabs of Nimrud, this geographical identi- 
fication was precisely that at which I had arrived, from observing 
thdi ih^ Samaritan version of the Pefttatench employs for the Hebrew 
ClilaK the term Lachisa, a form which Babylonian orthography shows 


K tyy][ ^ aad tyyy 

mid ms'kdtialfclitftasmr which is thus common to all tlie formS| is one imfoN 
‘'timatdty regSfdiag whirii I still entertain some doubt. Its complete i^llabic power 
i% 1 thinks 1*1^ (v, which would be the same thing in Asqrruixi} imii,) but it aleo 
appears very frequantly to represent one only of these sounds, and whether this 
curtailment may he the effect of that resolution of the syllable into its oomponent 
literal powers to which I have already alluded, or whether it may be owing to toe 
homogmieity and e, is a point which 1 eannot yet venture to 'deddOi gnefa, 

indeed^ is tli0>]|ixitpnf alphabetiieal expression in Assyrian, that evsn if the true 
power of wen prored to be X-v, I could •ti]k undMStuid K^yy^ 

bbWIf piMAhbviiiM BdkuUi. 

• fibb ddii. k* n.f'S KUgo xvifi. ll.| 1 Cluraa v. ML 

bew CUMtono iho Chtobka ««| «xb|iniv«d]r« 

mouutein tetrdoiuiot lee any on^dont gioniids for that g^offraphioul 

Mitriatim. ' (ttnbo Clil** 3CVt., ud lMi(.) in deooribiiig Aaoyriu, olaaoea together rd 

«. fwi KoXajCTii’d. *«1 

W «W’ low eouiitiiy boMoMi Hbb nountufaw duA fho 
-iaPlWbBW»'l4»lllib, dlM, hoi Myo, Iwp rAc K«Xax>P^ *.1 
Spwv^ (Libf XI.* p> 

dipt (Mi4«m JWihtAi . ptptowy, uta^ kflw# Jiooojra 
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ftx «ni txaamwmMi 


to bo absolateljr iba Mmo M tiio Onbk MM* 

Xenophon designated the greet mined eepitcd (bet tiin 

Ten ThoimndSn few inilee te the northwiurd of the Ijyeee^ifH IW teel 
end primitive Nineveh, which u freqnentijr mentioned in the ineerq^ 
tiena, and which appears to have been the proper isat of Aesyrinn 
royalty, I conjecture to have oecupied the site wheie we now eee the 
huge mound opposite to Mosul, surmounted by the pretended tomb ef 
the prophet Jonas; for we have hi&torioal proof of this partienlar 
mound having been locally termed Nineveh, from the time el the 
Arab conquest down to comparatively modern timqs^i nnd I think, 
moreover, we may gather from the inscriptions, that the ruins 
a short distance to the northward, which are now termed Koynnjik, 
were not the true Nineveh itself, but formed a suburb of that eapital^ 
The proper name by which Koyunjik was known I have not yet 
been able to make out upon the bricks, but under one form it would 
seem to resemble the title Mespila, by which Xenophon designated the 
ruins ; and if such should ultimately prove to be the case, it will furnish 
ns with an explanation of the Greek historian's silence on the subject 

* Miohaelis noticed the Samaritaii HDp!? in his Spieilegiom, p. ^7, hut 
failed to recognize its identity with Larissa, though he must have remembered 
that Eus^ibius writes XaSattTvoapaxo ; for the AapopotroapxoQ of Josephus. 

* 'A^fcovro iwi t6v Ttypijra irorafidp* ivravOa w6\tQ ijv 
5pofia S* aiT/jg Adpicnra.^Xen. Annb., Lib. III., C. 4. 6^12. 

* The Jerusalem T.argani and Jonathan translate the Calah of Genesis, by 
BudUhy /inn* a name which, owing to careless transcription and vicious pune* 
tualion, has usually been read Parioth or Hurioth, Haditli, however, or “ the 
New,** is the name of a large toan m the immediate vicinity of Mmmd, built 
under the Sa saniaiis, and restored by Merwan Ibn Mahommed,bne of the earliest 
Arab leaders; and it was certainly, I think, in allusion to this place, tliat the 
Chaldee interpreters substituted iinn for nta' See YacOt*s Leadcon, <fi eem 

* The forU of Ninawi to the east, and of Mosul to the west of the Tigrii^ gm 
mentioned in the accounts of the campaigns of Abdullah Ibn Mo’etemer, in 
KM. 16, and of*Otbeh Ibn Forkad, in a.u. 20. See Ibn Athir, quoting ftm 
BeUdheri, In tlie annals of those >earB. 

® The name of Nineveh oceurs upon most of the Koyunjik brfoks, but liift 
Ul|iMwithaqiiarifyhig epithet, which denotes, I think, the paHieukr ndsthem 
of which I have never yet met with a fbir and h^bfo htipmea TlmCi 
««n IwrdI, be tb. true md ori^iiul npitel, I gaOer fttm tb* < 

wvpewm baring been built by tbe aon of Hu 
VjMfai.«ii4wb4«ite limn% and it tip, 

tilt tnH wridwof, j!p th, Jmori,tJr«?n» 



uR^ tiimiiu* fit ' 

I bk h$iHng,vutgtmttilb^ 

ihd may have coalhftcHl? ile eM aairil 

efiMesj^lafer atimaea Ihee^ole maw of roine; while in A^^eiadlj^ 
entiqQily mayi at is oo often the case, hare re^awerted its rights aii4 
time teviTSfd the aooteot and iadigeooos title of Nioeveh. Up to ilMS 
peMot time etoavattons have not been attempted on this sits^^tbw 
qpot^^hfdeed, is so maoh revved by the Mohammedans, as the supposed^ 
plaea cl sopaUate of the prophet Jonas, that it is very doabiftil tt 
Bnropeans a ill be ever permitted to examine it. Mr. Layard, how* 
erer, will hardly ^ve Assyria without securing some specimens ftotd 
the site, and these will be at any rate sufficient to decide the question 
of nomenolfUure. 

The only other site, which it is at present necessary to mention, is 
Khorsabad, or, as it has been sometimes termed, the French Nineveh. 
This city, although an immediate dependency of Nineveh, had also 
a particular title, being called after tlie king who fonnded it. I 
cannot determinately read the king’s name, — in fact, the name, in 
common with most others, had not, I think, any determinate ov 
uniform phonetic rendering; but, under one of its forms, it may 
very well read Sargon, which we know from Isaiah to have been a 
name in use among the Assyrian roonarchs, and which, singularly 
enough, is the actual designation applied by the early Arab geographers 
to the ruins in question *. 

Having thus distinguished the four localities of Nimrnd or Halahj 
Nebbi Yunus or Nineveh, Koyunjik or Mespila, and Khorsabad or 

I It seems to ftie, at the same time, very possible, that Xenophon’s name of 
Mespila may denote Mosul, and not Nine\eh. He says the Greeks eneamped, 
irpoff r«?x<»C tp*|f*ov irpdc ry w6Xu Kttfuvov, 6vofia d' i^v ry srdXn MioWcXc, 
and we may very w^l understand the description which follows of the mins tC 
apply to the riTxet tpfipov piya, " tiie great deserted Inclosure,” ratliev than to 
Mespila If Xenophon, indeed, had forgotten the name of the ruins, nothing 
would have been more natural than for him to illustrate the position by a reference 
to die neighbouiing city; and that the name of Mosul, which so very miieh resent* 
hies Mespiht, is far more ancient than the Mohammedan period to wideh it hw 
bean usuidly awigned^ can he proved, I think, from a variety of sources. 

* Ywdt, quoting hum some unknown anoieut author, speaks of EburshdNUlh, 
of the Tigris opposite to Moeul, oinong the 4epfii« 
df^wleil ol K&MMii, Md adjoining the old ruined oit/ of Sar^n, (oiitteii 
wltoio tmaue to a large amonnt had bam found b| ^ 

Wn tl^tteve tbie Tory pawa|;e of Taedt^ wdl knoXm 
fed the Turkish Mtiiorlifee, la the diat 
mttdt M nneli jealonsy and mistiiitt. 
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I ftocM to cobaideif tlM 
m, i r^t to aay, ot yet of eo Uaiitodvjallrd 
tlmti however they may be ealeolated to 4MrakMi to 

stimulate joqairy> they can yields in thmr jiMiOiit shapes tw atany 
rate aa chronology is oouoerned, no positive results. » 

^ It must be remembered that not only is the system of the Aeiyvittn 
writing in the last degree obtioure, and the language ia whieh the 
writing is expressed, unintelligible, except through the imperfebtlsey 
of the Bebistun translations, and the faint analogies of otfabv BsUfitie 
tongues, but that even if all the tablets hitherto .disoovered woSe 
as certainly to be understood as the memorials of (meee and Bedm, 
we should still be very far indeed from possessing a eonneoted bistbry 
of the Assyrian empire We have, it is true, several valuable records 
« of particular kings, and we are able, in some instances, to woric out a 
genealogical series to the extent of at least six generations, but such 
notices go but a very little way in filling up the long period of mne 
centuries which must have intervened between the first institation of 
the Assyrian monarchy and the final destruction of Nineveh, at the 
commencement of the sixth century before the Christian era. Until 
we shall discover something like epochal dates, either civil or astro- 
nomical, or until we shall have a complete royal list, extending frob 
the commencement of the dynasty to some king mentioned either in 
‘ sacred or profane history, whose era may thus furnish us with a 
starting-plsee, it will be in vain to hope to arrive at anything like a 
determinate chronology. All that we can do at present is to infbr, 
from the internal evidence afforded by the inscriptions, the relative 
position of the different royal families, and the iiiterYal of time that 
may have elapsed between them; while, for anything like positive 
chronology, we are dependent on a process of indnction still more 
feebly supported, and on collateral testimony still less susoeptiMe^Of 
proof. I am certainly not wedded myself to any particular sjrsteni 
or any particular authority; but that the Nimrud marbles are of 


a yary high antiquity, far more ancient than the histone period of 
the Assyrian empire, to which they have been sometimee aSsigufd^ 1 
'camlot reasonably doubt. Comparing together, indeed, all the varfetts 
'Iquirces of evidence that can he brought to bear upon the Subject^ ab4 
on tbe indication, of political gooigie^y/.irliMi 
<>iil'Witt<IioiMen in tb* aoqnel the inaoriptions themMlvea A, 






id, 

tkua veUayiiclimiriii^with 
ot Qreooe and with the first estaUishment of tho Jowe in 
Palestine, At any rate we eannot, I thinks be far wrong in aesignigg 
ihe, gtfiBieg portion of the Assyrian marbles that adorn our Mnseom, 
find partioiilarly the famous black obelisk bearing the inscription 
whijth I fhall presently translate, to the twelfth, or at earliest to tho 
ihbteenth eentury before the Christian era. 1 shall recur agrin to 
the ohronologieal question, after I have given a prieis of the contents 
of the inscriptions, and shall then succinctly state the grounds on 
ijrhich 1 have assumed this approximate date. 

The earliest records that have been yet brought to light, written 
in the Cuneiform character, are certainly the Inscriptions of the 
north-west Palace of Nimrud ; these belong to a king, whose name I 
read as Assar-adan-pal, and whom I am inclined to identify with 
ihe Sardanapalus of the Greeks ; not the voluptuary of historical 
romance, but the warlike Sardanapalus of Callistbenes^, whose place 
of sepulture, marked by an enormous tumulus, Amynthas, an 
ancient Greek author, quoted by Athenious, notices at the gate of tho 
Assyrian oapitall This tomb, I may add, which is in all probability 
the great Pyramid of Nimrud now being opened by Mr. Layard, was 
populariy supposed to have been erected by Semiramis over the* 
remains of Ninus, and was thus usually placed at Nineveh instead 
of Halah; but Xenophon, the only eye-witness whose account has 
come down to us, correctly described the tumulus as the most striking 
feature among the ruins of Larissa, which was the name by which 
Halah was then known 

But although this Sardanapalus, the builder of the north-west Palace 
of Nimrud, is the earliest Assyrian monarch whose annald have boon 


^ As quoted by Saidas, in voce Sapiavo 1 ra^. 

* Amyntbas, h is true, considers this capital to be Nineveh, and hSa bhttorical 
Mutiiority is BtiU finrther vitiated by hb ascribing the capture of the eiiy to Qyras 
instead ofCyaiares; but at the same time, as he waa a professed geogmph|r, his 
statement b of viable, that the tomb of Sardanapalus was in Assyria, and not in 
Ciji^ at the later Greeks nnanimously believed. See Athen. Deip, Ub, xii. e» 7* 

^ The thnds of Xehopfaon are, Hap* abriv rdv frSKiv wvpaplc X«0lvo> rb 
pkP i9p<H? arXMfiOV, tb bk Ho srXIOpw. Anab., lib. iii, o. 4. a 11. Hke 
givon of tbb KauBobum by Diodorns,qimtingfW»inCtesbs,bilftav«^ 
tim of the notice b destroy^ by the geogBsphjical bluo^^f 
-- the Suphrates. Ovid alludes to the same spot under wa. 


sS&feiiid? 



it d«es tH>i tnjrlbjiiiiMiib 

filMDttt^r <tt tb« eii^ ttf R«Mft, stiil !el« tlttt ‘l« ‘tli4'*ffttlk |wS&t 
biiilddir iti Assyria^ or iBe first king wko Aited dVidr ^Otr tfad 

€M)iitfiiry^ ft is aa aseertalnad fact, that "Sardana|)!ala9 8fd kiof sttlid 
nearly at the bead of his line. Assyriatt civilisation, bs e!teni|i1ified 
in the Nimrod scnlptores, could not, of coarse, hate sprung Aill-growfi 
from the womb of time. There must nee<ls bare been, aS !b Bgypt, a 
long coarse of careful training, to hare bronght the inhabitants Of the 
Talley of the Hgris to that state of proficiency in the arts of IHfo 
which is indicated by the monuments that have lately been disinterred, 
and in all probability, therefore, several dynasties mled otCt Assyria 
anterior to that family which numbered the first Sardattapalns anir^g 
its ranks. Of such dynasties, it is true, if we except the doubtful 
classifications of Alexander Polyhistor, and the still more snspidoos 
lists of Ctesias and the cbronologers, no historical traces whaierer 
i^main to ns. There are no materials at present avaOahle to shoiV 
how, where, or when, the civilization of Assyria waS effected. The ' 
bscriptions do not even furnish any certain evidence as to the period 
at which the ancestors of Sardanapalus first attained kingly power ^ 
hut still the names of several kings are either directly or indirectly 
mentioned ; and these notices prove that a fiourishiog monarchy must 
have existed in the valley of the Tigris long anterior to the tfge of 
"^ihe Nimrud palace. 

Sardanapalus, indeed, in every one of his inscriptions names both 
his father and his grandfiither, and applies to each of them the title of 
^ King of Assyria.” In commemorating, moreover, the building of the 
palace at Nimmd, he speaks of a still earlier king, Temen-bar I., who 
was the original founder of the city of Halab. I cannot positively fix 
the interval between Temen-bar I. and Sardanapalus; in the Standard 
laseription, I have been sometimes induced to read the passage in 
which the notice occurs, os the stronghold of Halah, built by Temen- 
bar, who was my third ancestor',” while the inscription of a later 
king, wbieb gives a sort of genealogical tree of the family, either 
transposes the onler of the father and grandfather of SardanapalaS, Ofi 
breaking off the list at the latter king, it removes Temen-bar some 
Ipgher up the line, and even names an earlier monaMhik, BeV 

In fiiM 16, of Ko. I of tli« Sritt'di 
JtMtwnm, then «u be nb doubt 

^ if memummai' 



jmm ' 

liMvfowM tib»king*m»>. iwWf^ 

a infN tfting 4tf titlet 4iQ«tdt to oadimtmi^ uai pimKahg ' 

it ttudonitoad^ tNit littto iatomt^ w» know notking^of theoe kinfr 
foming tfaa early Aa^yriaa eueoearioa, bat the names. tVhen I say, 
toef that we knew the names, I merely mean that sneh names are 
Noogaiaable whereeee they oeenr ; their definite tdtenetie rendering ^ 
immnnebrion is a matttt of exceeding difficnlty, nay, as 1 think, ojf 
nbeelete lu^oMiUlUy; lor, strange os it may aypear, I am oonviaeed 
tint the early Assyrians did not distingaish their proper names by 
theieiHU^ bnt 1 ^ the teme; and that it was thus allowable, in allading 
te a king by name, to emidoy synonyms to any extent, whether 
thoee eynonyme were terms indifferently employed to deikote tlie 
same deity, or whether they were different words used to express the 
same idea. This will be more easily anderstood as I proceed to n >tico 
the namoa The titlo of Temen-bar is formed of two elements, Temen 
bring the name a god*, wbieh is, I believe, only met with in this 
proper name, and bar bemg perhaps the Hebrew ^ 3 , “ beloved*.” It 
would be aliowaUe, aocording to the Assyrian usage, to represent this 
name by any words signifying “beloved of Temen,” and in referenee 
to Temember I., we do thus actually find the second element leplaced 
by another monogram, wbieh, although equivalent in sense, may pos> 
sMy vary in sound*. 

The next king’s name is, perhaps, Hemenk or Hevenk, whick • 
would seem to be the same as the Evechius of the Greeks, a 
title which the ohronologets assert to have been the tme Chaldean 

* I tsbr to the Inseripdon of the second T < published In 

Plate 70 ef the Britteh Museum series. I have not yi t been able to avure myself 
«f tlM meaning vf the terms, nor the connexion of tlie elduses of this Inseriptton, 
hut it ssema qmte impossible to reconcile the genealo,^ical detail with the fhmily 
BoUces contained in the legends of Sardanipilus and his son. 

* This name might be read Deven as well as Temen. In fact, t codi^dr the 
two forms to be identical in Assyrian. 

< The second dement of this king's name, which is usually wntted may 
also poaiibly have the power of Sver or Smer, rather than simple Bar, as It repre- 
icnts the dipt syllable in the name of the Magian impostor, which was Banli^ in 
Peisia% hut X/Upiie in Greek. t 

4 tn ^ Smidard Nimmd Inaeriptlon the sign used is always 

i|hia pbaaetio power of which 1 am stilt in doubt; the gcneafaigh^^ 

l&K employs the aame dfaaracmr, 9^, 

art fftOi Mbs IL, «R» pmringtfMl tiw 
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0 ^ 


iMga»(Ai>tL ^of t The eatp^amficm of iiits^ '' 

Oter, is even more donbtfiil ihnii its pronanemtioii^ U iSb bje 
pounds the first element will be or Bern, Bt weUr^knoiviAi Assjlt 
rian god| who^ as his figure is usu^j accompanied on the cjlindei^ 
by a symbol representing flame/^ may be supposed to be uennected 
with the Baal Haman of the Phoenician oippi^ and the HamdnilaxQt 
Sun images” on the altars of Baal^ mentioned so frequently in Scrips 
tnre^ It is possible^ at the same time> that Hemenk or Hevenk may 
have no connexion with Hem, but may be the name of a dieting 
deity very rarely mentioned; for 1 find in one passage Hevenk 
written exactly in the same manner, and called the father of Assarao^ 
the latter being the best known of all the members of the Assyrian 
Pantheon. 

The name of the third king signifies, as I think, the servant of 
Bar;’* but it is quite impossible to give any definite form to the title; 
for the word servant is rendered by terms differing as much from eaeh 
other as Abd and Khadim in Arabic; and Bar, moreover, is fre- 
quently replaced by Seb, these two names appertaining apparently 
to be the same deity^. 


} The character ^bioh interchanges with ^ or ss ths failtlal 

s%n of this hinges name, being QsCd at Behistun for the first syllable of t|ls name 
of ImanSsh, may, I think, with some certainty be assigned the phonetic power of 
m or — o, and I consider it almost immaterial in Assyrian how we complete 
the articulation. Where however represents a god, as in this name, we 

can never be sure that the phonetic power of the character is the value to be 
attributed to the sign. ^ ^ abbreviation for 

(oomp. Heb. and Polybistor’e name Xu>fi6<rpfi\oQ)i or, sUd 

msy be ideographs for some god, whose name has not yet been phone- 
tically identified. The homogeneity, indeed, of m and o, which are the true powers 
^ Wd i. the chief argument I possess in favour of the phonetic 

ritoding of the name. For the Greek E^rixioCi see Cory*s Fragments, p. 67* 

* Compare the Cylinders numbered S4, 58, 67, 183, 5e0d> is Ctt&iUiMlie^s 
SOUection. 


* I remarked this in an Inscription lately found at Koynnjik, which has not 
ydilf^pttbllriied. ^ 

‘ I coSjeetore that the abbreviation T or mofw dtfmj^els 
'131 ^ ^ de^nniniUive fcj 

vilh tlwfilrt qdMD* of Hw Ai^ root and 



nxm cottiB €» Sftrdaiiai|»ala0| A0tor-adaAi*|dl, M I ptapoi^i^tA' 
nMK^ tb^^Ukrii elem^Bts of Dame is Composed and vitb 

this Vifi^^coitimeBoes ottr knowledge of the extent and power of ti»f 
Asqfnpian monarehy, 

Itt the north-west Palace of Nimmd there is an inseriptioA of 
Sardanapalns repeated more than a hnudred times; it contains^a tear- 
tain fermnla of royal commemoration, which, in regard to the titles 
employed, and the general character of the legend, was atlopted by^ all 
snoceekUng kings of the dynasty in the dedication of their palaces, 

It thus commences : — This is the Palace of Sardanapalus, the 


ab (?), which is also used for the first element Of the 

name in place of as an abbreviation of abd» With regard to the second 

eloment of the name, supposing the true phonetic power of to be 
rather than as 1 generally render the sign, the variant monograms 

t-E! tIT » ’■^T Ifc!. might perhaps he referred to this actual 

title; the fimt, or being an abbreviation of the name; and the second, er, being 
pronounced eur, which would be phonetically equal to Sver, At the same time, 
I ihinh it safer to supiK»ee Bar, Seb, and Sur to denote the same god, than to 

assume the phonkic equivalence of the monograms. Possibly, indeed, 


which oommenoes many names of gods, may be a distinct title, and the adjuncits* 
may be qualifying epithets. 

* I do not affect to consider this identification of the name of Sardanapalus as 
anything more than a conjecture. The first element representing by 

abbreviation the*god Assarac, and also commencing the name of Assyria, had, I 
think, the true phonetic power of As^sar, but if, as would appear probable from 
the indifferent employment of >- and the monogram should be here 

intended to denote the god, then a guttural must be introduced after Asskr in 
pronouncing the king’s name. The attribution again of the power of adan to Hie 
middle element, or is exceedingly doubtful. The only argu- 
ment ih its favour is that es the determinatiYe of provinee,*’ inter- 

ehauges with or , which has usually the phonetic value df ihi, wliile 
the adjunct I think, represents a terminal liquid, optionally softening to tr. 


The^hm^ eleiomit^ olso^ yj or gSfzJjpjuly, I merely read as from its 
^^ei^riiig to^hnye^that ^ Nabopalasaar, father of 

nekWi w explained in note 2, p. 405, These few remarks upon the cmponbit 
ports pio Xobynan rojil noxfids irlll show (he extreme difficulty of 





OK fits ]]i8{nt»i(»i car 


iunilAc iioi^i|>pw of Asaanw* and of tiia 

Ani*, and of Pa^n, who amthe principal of the ghdi^ tiia pmvanhd 

^ Ab I shall repeatedly have oecadon to notice the god AesUMi 1 vMbf gi nM 
explain at once that I consider it to be almost certain that this name ippresmite 
the Biblical Nisrochp the god of the Assyrians, in whose temple Senee4ie|!i)i 
slain. {2 Kings, c. xix. t. 37; and Isaiah, c. xxxrii. v. 88.) Whether th» initial 
N of the Hebrew name was an error of some ancient copyist, or a ettpliniimi.iiel 
uncommon in Syriac, or whether it was not rather owing to the determinilite Hot 
ngod, which precedes the Cuneiform name, being read as a phonetie sign, 

I will not pretend to decide; but it is worthy of remarh that the Septuagtnt, who 
wrote while the god in question was still probably worshipped on the banks of tbs 
Tigris, and who may thus be supposed to have been familiar the title, 
replaced the Hebrew by *Affdpax in odh passage, and 'Eeopd;^ ill anotbllr. 

That Asaarac, moreover, was the true form of the Cuneiform name which was 
usually expressed by the abbreviations at, or ^ o-mt, or 

at*tar, is rendered highly probable, by the full orthography which oedurs in one 
passage, (British Museum, No. 75, A. 1. 3,) of ^yT 

title being there expressed with pure phonetic signs, while the epithet %hieh Is 
added, of ** father of the gods,** would seem to establish the identity. Ntt# it earn 
be shown by a multitude of examples occurring in the AssyHan InscriptSolih, that in 
eariy times the countries and cities of the East were very commonly named after 
^the gods who were worshipped there, or under whose protection the land was ^ 
believed to be, Assyria was tliiis certainly named after Asaarac, the tutelar divi« 
nity of the nation, the geographical title being not only usually written in ta)}, 
Assarak or Assarah, but being sometimes filso represented by the same abbreviated 
monogram which is used for the name of the god. The question then arises, 
if the gi)d Assarac, who imposed his own name on the country itAiere he was wor- 
shipped, can be identified with the Biblical Aslmr, who colonized Assyria. That 
the Qreeks (Xenocrates, quoted in the Etym. Mug. in voce *Aeevpia, and Erato- 
sthenes, cited by Eustathius, ad Dionys. V. 77^,) derived the name of Assyria 
from a certain leader named 'Aecrop or ^Atrevp, I should not consider an argnm^t 
of much weight, for the heroes Amienus, Medus, and Perseus, after whom it was 
pretended that tlie neighbouring provinces were named, were undoubtedly 
lous: and the genealogies, moreover, recorded in the tenth chapter of Genesis, are 
couhidered by an eminent authority to be nothing more ti*an an hlstorieal rspNM 
ssjQtation of the great and lengthened migrations of the primitive Asiatic race of 
sjan,** (Bunsen's Egypt, p, 1»2); but at the same time the double employment 
of the Hebrew and the Cuneiform is certainly remarkable^ tqd 

there Ik ho improhalrility in the Proto-patriarch of Assyria having been hgp 
bis descendante and placed at the head of their Pantheon. Asaarac is 

of Ibe lod.*" “king of th« god*r «gtMt,nd«iL «f Um 
Wfrf'l •««» .♦hewfow to taawK to ih. Cbf«um to; 
wltom th. On|^ In lltoir Angn^-Hriloaiv Vjgthologjr 
Johnof MiOal*, fte.) totif l^w^nd tt 
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joint of lAMi^Tiki Mnql 'ftcwinqi# 
gjtiiti fav«ili4 naimpmnietnktf, Kii^nf wk» iM* 

Ai»4Lt}|e,pn>8^aUor pf all tha goda. Civiooaly enoughi al^c^ Bejrar, 
WM Seliieyi*8 vork, de Diia Syrie/* and vlio illuatrated the B(l)U0a1 

tfca Adiay'fen Babylonian goda by referenoeB to the Tahnad anitlke 
BifeSfUmai" etidiiionll, aUtea (fMiga 32$) that Niarooh waa conaideted to bb t^]i« 
itoal with 4he Greek Cbronoa or Saturn, tboa eonfirming, on Jewish authority, '* 
indicatSoa altordad by the epithets applied to Asaarac in the incriptiona. It has 
bean aaaumed pretty generally in England, that the vulture-headed god, yrh^ la 
very frequently figured on the Nineveh marbles, must necessarily represent the 
Blblleal Niaroeh, near or mar signifying ‘^a vulture,** both in Hebrew and Arable, 
f^d the Zerdaatrian oraele, *0 Bi Oedg ten at^aXi^v ixt»tv UpaKoc, appearing to 
r^a to the aaine Aaayrian divinity. 1 cannot, however, at all subacribe to thia 
doctidne, Niar^ “ a vulture,** can hardly by possibility have any etymolc^ical con- 
nexion with Assarao, which is the true ortliography of the name of the Assyrian 
god. 1 do not indeed think that the vulture-headed figure is intended to represent 
any god. In the popular acceptation of that term. I should rather consider it to bo 
an ^lUlO^iArfgilt^ ^re-^ a}mbo], perhaps, connected with the philowjphy of early 
Magiam-^f which the bidden meaning was known only to the pnesihood. If 
Niaraoh^ Asaarac is figured at all upon the Assyrian marbles, 1 should suppose 
him, dk t^Iiead of the Pantheon, to be repiesented by that particular device of a 
winged figure in a circle, which was subsequently adopted by the Persians to 
denote Ownazd, the chief deity of their religions system. The Zoroastrian ofaele 
of the hawk-lieaded god may, at the aame time, very possibly reihr to the Nimrud 
figure; for all the Zoioastrian Cab«ila, and m fact, the whole structure and machi- 
nery of Magism, as detailed in the Zend Avesta and Bun Dehesh, were denved, 

1 think, from the later Chaldees; but 1 take the Theos of the oracle to be used 
altogether iu an esoteric sense, and to have no connexion whatever with the 
pnmitive and vulgar mythology of Assyria. 

* My reasons for supposing < to represent Bettis, are, Istly, a eomaott'taklatti 

groupe for the deity in question is, 

BUd, and is, 1 think, a feminine ebaraeteristie, or at any rate an epithet 
applying exclusively to goddesaea; 2ndly, the deity ►-JJ fa gym- 

htlfaed on a cylinder, (see Cunimore's Cyl. No. 50) by a naked female figura 
nearly resembling the iTcfi of the Hieroglyphs; and 3rd, on the Obelisk, tide 1, 
lipe 12, attached to ^*^y fa the epithet y<<<, mother of 

tht gods,** being used at Behiston for the Pertian m&td. 

^ The epUhet ** nero,*' wlileh I propose to render ** uhiiiing,** is applied to matijr 
0 ^ the gudt; to Bt), to Bar, to Nebo (or fiut P), even to Assarae; knd it dan 
hai^ljr therelbte be mado use of as t A atgutnent in fikwour of the Sabmisfd of IbO 
Agi^yirfali wonhipi It fa probably the aameiumd whioh ooauM im the Blbheal 
Huvgsk ^ 

thfa dsi^fawifatcoi IndUfaveutly yj dr ft y->*' 

rUth 1^’ dint IdbtrtScidfni ia ihe Ijekenl qpiteuu 





400 0jF%veiiikS apd#ffpxoill^ln|^^ 

Af6|3^ia/' Aftor tlMs introdootiop, the jnscriptiioOi^f 
to notico tbo efforts made by the Ung to establii^h tli^ 

Assyrian gods generally tbrooghoat the empire, aed^ 
with this aobjeot, incidentally as it were, occurs a list pf ^be ^oatiotui 
tributary to Nineveh, whiph is of considerable interest in affor^iog 
the means of comparing the extent of the kingdom as it vae consti- 
tuted at that time^ with the distribution given in later insdriptions, 
when the empire had been enlarged by conquest. 

I am able neither to follow the sense throughout, nor even to ■ 
read with any certainty some of the names^ but 1 can still obtain a 
general insight into the geographical distribution. Firstly are men- 
tioned the people of Nahiri (or Northern Mesopotamia^), of Lek 
(perhaps the Lycians before they moved to the westward), of Sabiri 
(the Sapires^ ?), and of the plains sacred to the god Hem^ There is 
then an allusion to the countries beyond the river Tigris' as fhr as 


' I may as well note that it is extremely doubtful if the middle ofaaracter of 
this king’s name really represent an n; I merely give it that power as I find 
and or to interchange in the word for ^^man;** hut there are 

equally strong grounds for classing among the dentals; and the name in 
question therefore may very possibly read Hem-tak or Hem-tag. 

^ Nahiri frequently occurs as the name of a country about the head streams of 
the Tigris and Euphrates; it is, I think, the same as the Biblical 
and the Egyptian Naliaraina; but I do not consider either of those names to apply 
to Mesopotamia, as that term was used by the Greek geographers. 

* If this be the same name as the Khorsabad JT h Hfl. the allu- 
sion will be to a country lying between Armenia and Susiana, the Matiane, in &ct, 
of Herodotus. 

* The word which 1 doubtfully render plains,** is written 

5^ 5fff ^ ^ >-< or ^ and U, I beliaw, 

identical with the Biblical Gesenius, it is true, translates Aram, highland^** 
but this is hardly in accordance with the use of the term in Scripture; and I oh- 


eerVe, moreover, in the last line of the Obelisk, the verb >=m«= -m s<T. 

came down,’* in connexion with which would seem to 

•bow that the word must signify low country** or “plains.” 

* The tQost anrieni name of the Tigris was ^f whi^h J eipmot 

veutpte iq give the pronunciationo Ihi better-known appeHgtion wag Bareeher, 

always written in Assyrian Hf- ’-iA but wiA mMgr nuiant. in 

and Omiin. Babjrlakiu. (Oon^iaN IndivHauw au^'vtk lyliMKlC, . 



>85^ of 

■iUt^J ^ iH'inoliiai of me '% Of tMbelc, whitsli f^ 

'«f U tho lAtte iiuinipUoaBi I beUeve to tepnsea^'HoU^filfi 

i>{ Loiw^f BgJ^pt In dontinnation I raad, 

Ii61lnii^e(I) fr6m the nations on the river Sbenat, as far as Armdnia^j 
ftbiol the plains of Larri to Ladsdn ; from the people beyoDdi' 
river ZaS as far as the city of Tel Biari; from the city of T4) 
Abtan to the city of Tel Zabdan; from the cities of Akritoa 
Kharta^ and the sea-coast dependent on Taha-Taiiis, to the frotttmrS 
of my conntiy I brought abundance : from the plains of Bibad as far 

as TatfaubV^ I bestowed (all) upon the people of my own kingdom** ' 

» 

38,45; col. 7« line 46, &e.; Bellino’s Cylinder, col. 2, line 42; Rich, Pi. IX, 


No, 4 , 1. Sa) The name of Dikel or Diglet, (Chaldee Arabic 

DigVto of Pliny,) however, was not unknown. At Behistun, ^ 

is nsed in one passage for the more nsnal ^ ^ ^ 

found the same title, but slightly varied in the q>elling, in an Inscription of the 
time of the Khorsabad king. See British Museum series. No. 65, 1. 14, where the 
phrase occurs, I slew the Arab tribes who dwelt upon the Tigris.** 

^ In some copies of this Inscription Syria is denoted by the capital city of the 
Hittites, a city well known, under a slightly altered form, in the Inscriptions of the 
Khorsabad period, and which I have been often tempted to read Shaluma, and to 
identify with Jerusalem, or SdXu^a): but generally, instead pf this name^ 

^TT? ^TTT ^ ^IIL. W country of 

which is certainly, I think, the Lemenen or Remeneu of 
the Hieroglyphs, and which may very possibly be the Scriptural Lebanon. Com- 
paring, indeed, the following passages in the Britisli Museum series, PI. 26, 1. 16; 
PU 39, 1. 23; and PI, 40, Is. 40 and 46, we can hardly doubt but that the three 

— » f^m ►^T. W. ET ECPT 

or ATomafui, and Serar, refer to places immediately conthpioui^ and the 

most reaimnable explanation therefore certainly is, that they denote the great 
mauntain ehain of Syria, the hills, in fact of Lebanon, Amana, and Shenix, wluek 
are atsOeiated in the faniouB passage of Solomon's Song, c. iv. v. 8, and which are 
othcirwise w^ll knoum in geography. 

3 Of the river Sbenat I know nothing, as it h not mentbued in ray othef 
jThe 6t;fmoJojgy, however, would seem to be Zend; compare roes/a, 
**faoV**^ * Armenia in this passage is sometimes named Ararat and sometime!^ 
Aridtf 'Bhdair, tb5 fdsntHle4doh of^whieb, Unless It be the P4dan Ariim of 
Scripture, I have no clue whatever* 

<u tlib^ral^ remaslable pfatbe b Ta}ia*>Taiiu^ or, as it is may 

wra* ttiy esietaiod-city of Loweir 






4 «^ 


NMilite iMkable^v whab 

meatioA*. It a^ould «eem as If the sea-eoaat of 
bihn aodoi^ the fiairer of As^a, not the oppec pMYii|Q«il.;pf^ A«ia 
Mmot«^Bor the Ug^ land of Media; and tf SasuM'aiid Mlfl^aiia 
Wave induded in the empiroi an the mention of ISaba^TaHie would 
appear to indioatoi th^ were not held of safficient aenonnt to ha 
notioed Very different, it will be seen, was the eonditioii 4x1 Assyria 
at a later epoch. The period when Phomioia first came under the 
dominion of Assyria is fixed by a subsequent legend of 8aidanapalos« 
which is inscribed upon the votive altar, as well as upon the Bull and 
Lion, which the king dedioate<l to his tutelary deity on returning from 
the Syrian campaign. In that inscription it is expressly stated, that 
while the king was in Syria he received the tribute of the kings of 
Tyre, and Sidon, of Acre, of Byblos, of Berytus, of Gast^ of Baiza (?), 
and of Aradus; a complete list being thus given of the great maritime 
cities of PiioBuicia^ There is still another inscription of Sardanapalus 
and several detached fragments which are strictly and purely his^ 
torical, being designed to illustrate the subject of the bas-reliefs to 
which they are attached. These pieces give succinct notices of the 
different wars in which the monarch was engaged, but they are all 
unfortunately iu so mutilated a state, that a connected narratire 
cannot be obtained from them 

It will be of more interest then to pass on at once to Tetnen^ 
bar II., the son of Sardanapalus, who built the centre palace at Nimrudj 
and of whose^ annals the Obelisk supplies us with a notice of singular 
completeness and detail. Comparing, indeed, the Obelisk Inscription 
with the writing upon the votive Bulls belonging to tbe«Centre Palace, 
which were dedicated apparently at an earlier period of Temen-baris 
reign, and wit|i the legend on the statue found at Kileh Shergat, which 
was designed especially to commemorate the king’s southern expe- 


hai I oantiot identify the name in classical or Scriptural geography. I shall 
reseive all inquiry into the other names, the phonetic rendering of many of which 
is extremely doubtful, for the Memoir to be published hereafter. 

* Bee British Museum series, FI. 43, 1. 10. The names of l^re and Sidon, of 
Alfiuva (for the Heb. Qreek 'Arr/, and modern Acre)^ of Qabal (Heb. 
and Greek B^^Xo^},) and Arvada (Heb. andGreSk 'Apddco/) are certains 
hut the other three^ which are moreover of very rare occurrence, are doabtfhl. 
In, the ](hqfzalntd Inscriptions, for Akarra or Acre is often sobstituted Maratha, 
wh(^ if tmnyeC, M4pa{loc of Strabo, “ wdXic ♦oiWwet'/* Lib* xti f 

p. 618; As these ribeets are passing tlirongh the press, I observe that Pr. Hlhtehs 
has mietalcsii these Phoenician cities of Acre and Marath for tht remote provinces 
of Akfis «hd I^rth|%>pai»vin«ss to drhfrit I am pretty sure the $xm iever 



< i will nw a^oordingl^ ittui^teki^ 

•spliv^ tuefriy ptemirfng ih$^, altlioii|li coiMufev^d 
ilfn att««d>ttv to tbo pronunaatioD of the proper name^ 004 Otthoqgh 
the meaniog of particular passages is still unknown to me, I hoU tho^' 
ooOnrato oecertainment of the general purport of the legend, to be no 
more subject to controversy than my decipherment of the Persiaa 
Insoriptiwi of Behiatun K 

The inscription on the Obelisk commences with an invocation to 
the gods of Assyria to protect the empire. I cannot follow the sense 
^ of the whole invocation, which takes up fourteen lines of writiog, as 
well from the obscurity of the titles appertaining to the gods, as fronT 
the lacunm in the text owing to the fracture of the corner edge of tfao 
gradines; but I perceive, I think, the following passages The god 
A8sarac,,the great lord, king of tdl the great gods; Ani, the king; 
Nit, the powerful, and Artenk, the supreme god of the provinces*; 
Beltis, the protector, mother of the gods.” A few lines farther on We 
have ^^Shemir, (perhapp the Greek Semiramis) who presides CvSr the 
heavens and the earth” (another god whose name is lost). "Bar,** 

with an unknown epithet; then ** Artenk, Lama, and Horns 

and after the interval of another line, Tal, and Set, the 

attendants of Beltis, mother of the gods*.” The favour of all these 
deities with Assarao at their head, the Supreme God of Heaven, 
is invoked for the protection of Assyria. Temen-bar then goes 
on to give his titles and genealogy; he calls himself, King of the 
Nations who worship Husi fanother name for the god Shemir) and 
Assarao ; King of Mesopotamia, (using a term which was afterwards 
particularly applied to the Enpbrates*); son of Sardanapalus, the 

' The claims hem put forward require perhaps to be qualified, for I {lo not 
affect to eonaider my reading of the Obelisk Inscription in the light of a critical 
translation. Whenever, indeed, 1 have met with a passage of any particular 
obscurity I have omitted it, and the interpretation even winch I have given of 
many of the standard expressions ia almost conjectural. My object has been 
throughout to give a general idea of the nature oi the Assyrian records, rather than 
to resolve particular difficulties of orthography or etymology. 

* That the monogram denotes the goddess Nit, (Egyptian Keitii f), I infer 

fitom its being used at Behistun to express the last sylUble in the of king 
Nabnni^ (Ni^vcdoc). Nit and Artenk are named in the E. LH. liiao.|Co],4,]. 10. 

^ llfcat of those names ate vsiy doubtfel indeed. 

« The i^pUgstbm to Assyria god Baby ^ 

P 0 rrat, seems to erplahk A pnasage In the Btym. Mag. •Aenrwpfe-d 
^ f4 piv tp^rpv iroAdro fioripov XdX^aca, 


m 


ok t!rab«ritirf6irl Ui 


gods among^tKe man^^ pOopleJ nations (ttie 
uaedi whic^ aASwer to tibe ^iakydwa Pel^^Ou^^’. 

SaT^napalns^ too^ is eadSd tlie son of Katlbar (or *tte 8^tuit'9|^ 
Bar**), who was Icing of Zahiri^ which seems to have heeh d^o of "ihLO 
lliiaoj names of Assyria. . ^ 

Temen-bar then says : — At the commencement of ipy reign^ after 
that I was established on the throne^ 1 assembled the dlieis of m;|f 
people and came down into the plains of Esmes, where t tobk the bfiy 
of Haridu, the chief city belonging to Nakharni.’* ^ 

In the first year of my reign^ I crossed the Upper EnphrateSp 
and ascended to the ti ibes who worshipped the god Huai. My^Wr- 
vants erected altars (or tablets) in that land to my gods. I 

went on to the land of Kham^na^ where I founded palaces, citieiip and 
temples. I went on to the land of Mdlar, and there I established the 
worship (or laws) of my kingdom,” ^ * 

Tn the second year, I went up to the city of Tel Barasba, ahd 
occupied the cities of Ahuni, son of Hateni. I shut him up in hhf Cityi 
I then crossed ^he Euphrates, and occupied thei cities of Dabagu and 
Abarta belonging to the Sheta, together with the cities iThi^ T^ere 
dependent on them^ 

In the third year, Ahuni, son of Hateni, rebelled against me, and 
haying become independent, established his seat of goverpment^l^e 


^ This name has many different forms, but wherever it occurs^ it desofes, J. 
think, Northern Syria, or rather perhaps the particular mountain ranges stretching 
fiom Ciheia to Libanus, being in fact the 'Afiavo^ of the Oreeks, and 
of Scripture. (See authorities in Bochart's Phaleg, col 35d.) The namh slii&ld 
he pronounced Hamina or Amiina, I think, in preference to tlie fbrm I ^sfH^nsJly 
use of Khamina. i ^ 

^ The Sheta or Khita are repeatedly mentioned in the Egyptian TTWsHpfjlpijii 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. By Mr» Birch they have been Mp* 
posed to represent the Chaldees. Others have identified them wiih^he 
Wlfttet Bunsen has recognised in tlie Khita, the Hittites of Scripture^ aiid<thi| hult 



nxplaaation is undoubtedly the true one; for the Sheta of the Asjjpiiiap 
. (written Sveta or sometimes Khetta,) who are oertoinlfy riie ssi^^peop 
htid of the Hieri^l^phs, can he distinctly proved Jhom tha n^li$^roS|y|l^ 
naorning them, to have been the dominant tribe of Falesthie, aod^e 
VfL’im* Jo»ho8, c L V. 4, and tbe D'nnil '3^0 f 

appIioatlOB. nanle 
4 ikI t«mg«alsi^ desigiMtioa of 
^ Brtylool* 






of Ararat^ Lazap and Hubiska^ I committed to tbe charge of detail 
asar. Then 1 Trent <^nt from the city of Nineveh^ and crossing the 
Enph!;atciS| t attacked and defeated Ahuni^ the son of Hateni, in the 
city of Sitrat^ which was situated upon the Euphrates, and which 
Ahuni had made one of his capitals. The rest of the country I 
^ brought under subjection; and Ahuni, the son of Hateni, with his 
1^8 iiad his chief priests, his horses, his sons and his daughters, and 
a|^ his men of war, I brought away to my country of Assyria. After- 
wards I passed through the country of Sheldr (or Keldr,) and came to 
the district of Zoba. I reached the cities belonging to Nikti, ai^d took 
l(he city of Yedi, where Nikti dwelt. (A good deal of this part 
of the inscription I have been obliged to translate almost conjec- 

^ The iisme cf the Euphrates is written in Assyrian or 

or optionally with a final ip (^y or or ^^^y) and each of these 

fipmis must, t think, he sounded Serdi or Perai. The Babylonian orthography ^ 
:=ji -m Hr. which, 1 think, was also pronounced Huperdiah^ 
although singularly enough this particular term (spelt in many different ways, and 
Igenersny WiUioat the initial sign) was need in all the Assyrian InssriptionS firom 
the csrliest period to the latest, as one of the titles of the monarch, and certainly 
^ih no r^ereoce whaterer to the river. For the Babylonian form of the name as 
1% occoxa at Behiitun, see India-House Inscription, coL viL 1. 45$ Bellino^h 
Cylinder, side ii, 1. 40; Rich, PI. IX, No. 4. 1. 21$ British Moseupi series, Pi 1^, 
k iUI; and fdr the Sane werd written in full, instead of with |ke syUahie rign 

’"HT or ^^yyyy^ ^ British Huseum series, PI. 76, X 8. Osre must 
hw taken not to confound with the name the Euphrates ^le woid| nsipdly 

and preceded by the determhintiye ef 

triiKh o4ctirs so oAeii st Khorsabad in connexion with the 
pr Slid Ip many other places besidess for this term, 

nctmced sspti^ nwtnner 

Mug togutU i»&h the tktin mow 

nbitnl IVW* (Numb. xsU. wdlHot ssaiD 
ttl'lStMifliKUiB ii aaft HMf ttopoidniM 

iflaM oa-ther 

. v<Nk xa. 
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«i|e <n tiM Ob^ ^M«a »• «>Hf4NlS#ihUK% 
wgcufWf haring, » I ihh^ <»nitt«d » Un« «t 
van spying, and th« arenta of the third and fourth jWt.lwl M r.l Pt 
mhoj^ed togethei^ while In the Boll Insonptioa; vhafe thp ,^(te, {|^ 
pieservedi fihowing that the final action with Ahiiiiitook]^8«qe thlt 
fourth, and not in the third year, the text ie too much n u i^l a i ^ 
admit of our obtaining any connected sense. I pass on aceordingly to 
the fifth year.) 

In the fifth year, I went up to the country of Ahyari; I took 
eleyen great cities; 1 beedeged Akitta of Erri in his city, and receiTod 
his tribute. 

In the sixth year, I went out from the city of Nlneyebi and 
proceeded to the country situated on the river Belek^ The rtiler of 
the country having resisted my authority, I displaced him and ap- 
pointed Tsimba to be lord of the district; and I there established the 
Assyrian sway. I went out from the land on the river Belek, and 
came to the cities of Tel-Atdk (V) and Habaremya. Then I crossed 
the Upper Euphrates and received tribute from the kings of the 
Sheta. Afterwards I went out from the land of the Sheta and came 
to the city of Umen ()) In the city of Umen()) I raised altars to the 
great gods. From the city of Umen I went out and caipe to the dty 
of Barbara. Then Hem-ithraof the country of Atesh*, and Arhulena 


1 The Belek is, 1 conclude, the BtXixoc of the Greeks and tnodem 
BUikh, a lar^ afBuent of the Euphrates above the Khabdr. ^ 

* Atesh Is so frequently mentioned in this Inscription, dnd is appatently a place 
ef ae much consequence, as to merit some inquiry into its site. Its connesion 
with the Sheta would seem to identify it determinately with the Atedl or Ati 
the Egyptian records, a city, as Hr. Birch observed in a recent paper, ** the 
aseertainiug the site} of which has been deemed one of the greatest desiderata in 
E^yptiail history.*’ (See Trans, of Royal Society of Literature^ vol. XL Slid Sch 
Pf 33A) Hr. Birch, from an examination of riie Egyptian evidenoe legunlia^ 
Atssh^eame to the* conclusion that it was a laige dty of Syris» totheugrihci 
Palestine, and the Cuneiform indications all tend to the same emplacement* Tkit 
Si cculd ndt have been ihr from the sea-coast of Fhamida, is proved by the Asuy^ 
Sian hbtg having received, wbUet sojoumiug in the land of Atesh, the trihcSi W 
T^ e^and Sidon, and Bybloi^ and its uniform association with wetild 

ftmiM natmijly pmnt out Emessa or Hems, as its modem representstlvCi i 
ttW Ciliea hsVll^ been conjoined in all ages both politically and geogmaJUk 
II {• Jutevcstlng, therefore, to remark that St. Jerome, in conmMntatlng 
^ Beni Noah, where the Zemarlte and thS HaMMiCw ^ 

the Ibnuw* name, which the Jemsalstt Tatgmn 

^ ** ** *”*>**• t» » 








4lii4^Ar%«i'W, W MItitog M i»iiM M 

MkkflMiiift. Bj^ttogcMb of AflMM^tlw ^ 

lt'ib«||li mUk 'iCftd iMtatod AaS} £6,806 of 
diewiA Mtkk, or eattfiod into Airnty: ¥ii«ir loodersg Adlr 
tiNfrta^flL of wvt, 1 pot in diaitto. 

In tbe serenth jear^ I proceeded to the conntty belongjii^ to 
Khaibni of Tel-ati. The city of Tel-ati, which was his chief plnce^ : 

l&e towxur tii/ldch 'were dependent on it^ I captured and gate up to 
pillage. I went out from the city of Tel-ati and came to the land 
tpatered by the head-streams which form the Tigris. The priests Of 
^ Assarac in that land raised altars to the immortal gods. I appointed 
priests to reside in the land to pay adoration to Assarae> the great and 
Hlererfal god, and to preside oyer the national worship. The cities of 
this region which did not acknowledge the god Assarac I brought 
under subjection, and 1 here received the tribute of the country of 
ihbtL 


"In the eighth year, against Sut-Baba, king of Taha-Dnnis, ap- 
peared Sut-Bel-herat and his followers. The latter led his forces 
against Snt-Baba and took from him the cities of the land of Beth 
Takara*. 


Inve beeo resllj an anriant name for Heiiis^ an HeDenie form, indeed, of the , 
Aaqrrian and figyptian A,tedi. 9t Jerome oould not poasibly hare meant tiie real 
Bdeesi^ for that city was not in CoBlo-Byria; nor was it eeer eoiuoiued with 
Hamath; nor oould the Mesopotamian Edessa possibly represent the Atei^ of the 
HJm^yri^fwiiwaBnotritimtednponaiiyer; and the ktter leatiize was4he 
distingnimiiug local ohasacterutic of the dty taken by Sethoa !• Whatever 
be thought of this attempt to reconcile Atesh with Hems, through St. Jerome’s 
fogiloyment of the name of Edessa, it iaat any rate oertam, that no rities l^yiia 
wiU so well meet the Cuneiform requmnents for Ateah and Hasaatfa, as t|m 


luodem end Sl 4 ^, and if we allow for some exaggeration on the^pSadiSf 

in sepnseitfisgtheOTOii^ as ahnoSt equal to the Kfie, the 
ijMamoi thesiege of AMh, whieh Mr. Birch conjeetures to lukire givenriSsAu 
the 9*^^ frble of the Aaayrian campaign against Bactria, majj^ X 
bn^t to apply equa% well to the same locality of Hesoa. These arc^ 


mau Mtle ssins on the Onmtee above fiems^ named JkyMif 
nlloliesesiMtchs of an Assyrfon ohanuner, and which may peasihly merit the 

eiH HKH* Irka A* Adi tat 1 dft At iAm 

l i M i ta A* Itaiwi - O l lH i Wa i n tUf ot Bttt fatanv ot «WAitantiim is 
A OiiflSlsejIiifll ta^Sttalsstad* All iidk ot A. tawmiy 




IWuri^iJie liMHtlik) Bf ili« MbiataiMW «f 
It <*« W»«n Pf Sut-Bel-hemt. In the oTtr pf tTnim 

•Ll^ “ «lwn(r. Afterwards $nt-Bel-lierat, 
dHW' ftllewikB, I eoftdemned to slaveiy. Tt^n T 
SUnar*, and in the dftes of ghinar», of Borsippa*, a^d hi 'l 

‘‘'The name here made use of on the Obelisk and in the Inse^ption,oi^ % 
#roiii Sherga^ (which w^ dedicated in commemoration of this particalor 
^WjjpWgi)^ Ur JBUkdif odd 1 iraidate it Armenia^ from ohserying 

milmd, the three nmne. of *£:tT <15?: tff, 

IfcT ^ly, "■®*df,^a«d«^and 4ni«i/^ 

think that the proyiiMe of Hekdi most slao hare Ineludod AdiabenSi ftr iSMs 
Shei]|at Inseiiption it would oartainly seem to intervene between Assyria and 
Babylonia. ' ^ 

• There is a name here nsed on the Obelisk and in the Shergat laseripdutftt 
Bahytsnia wUeh deserres some attention; it is written |||^< 

tad ims prenonnoed, periupa, POhodh or PehhoA, beings 1 think, the same aa tile 
BOHeal "TipB, ediioh in Jer. 1. 91, and in Esek. xaiii 28, is ehJ«»««od to 
pate awe ^ of the province of Babylon. The same name la fonnd in several 
mher inscriptions referring to Babylonia, (see among otbere^ Ehdih Ins. p. 152, 12 ; 
la. 5, 8, 11); and on Bellino’a Cylinder it la nsed abnost indifibrently ft* thp ««> re 

eommon term ^::yT Hf . I take thi. ppportnnity, ^Iso,' “of 

•nggesliag that the D'ri"lD Y*)K, conjoined with Pekoi in tho verse share 
iTcr. i 91, may he Identified with the a the Inseriptioi;.. 

ne Cnneiferm term is usually in die plnml number, as the Hebrew is in the dnal; 
»• two names must be pronoujtoed almoet dmilarly and their geegnmhhial appU. 
codon can hardly yaiye 

• 1 am hardly prepared to maintain that the andent name of 

«“ tie read phoiietisa])y as Shpis^thm ^ if 
A^i^ li^of aoe. anywhere ocoo, in the Inaeriptions, this 

i the wane, the three last h«re cerfaiiJy ^ poiiers 
the, Cuneiform title as enmnABAri u u - 


Mbrto«eaete.'cd8ktry;tbebedoii«Vtt' “ 




oW*^!?*!)??^ *w» . 

]if;.,ta .flftenrfae.iwlDBOwii; Ju^P^ «jJM«ii»l!^^ 

^ j*^P®*> *•« allowable to oompm 'Pla <* SemiHUiii^ I^^Wii^'. 
dwum/ w '.JBabjwm^l but on toe otoer band, a eompatiaon '^ al nuMMintoe' 

PI* 1®^ l* «> wlw»e ■»»-| ., ' 

^TT^T. ^Tl‘ * 

, ^te, wli^ toe name of a well-known deity ^y>-, uaed geo-' 

’gMpbicaHyy ‘is alto j<Hned to toe same term, would certain^’ Mdia^to^jpl^ 
■gspy ]^ md -i-y <y»- in the same category of dimity. Of cine 
at any rate, I am pretty well persuaded, that ►>-1 

fCprmnt-3afcylon phonetically. The name of Bahel, usually ^writteii 

^y « ^y ^cfy iiy»5» MTOrbwn^-fo 

as my experience goes, into the remotest alphabetioal connexion with the ether 
,. title, and until therefore I find the one tmrm written with an r, instead 

6t lui /, ^^yy 9 . or the other ^written with an I instead of an r, I shaiU hai^y 

, ^bro^Wto admit that they can he pronounced in the same manner,, or. ind^* 
that they represent phonetically the same namcK 

‘ ^ ^^Tbe name of Borsippa, i^ I think, undoubted. It occurs in every hofice of 
: Babylon from the earlieet time to the latest, and the name is written indifihi^Mly, 
Bffrtfelehivfin^ Btcrtsba, another example being thus afiBprded ot»tbe 
intcrchuige of the / or r with the yotb. . 

* The name written s^y< fryj ontheOhelishfareplaae^hy 

^ Inscriptions, but I know nothing! fif^tha 

i^es thus indicted, unless they are various forms for the i^e of SitacijL.^rThe . > 
^’'d!^‘^tacd 'df Babjr^bi, in *ah Inscription of the Ehbfsaliad ;^od,"(i§lmdi 

^ ■*^1 illt * 

btott • ;eM>i4pQiiB upipitoi ’syy. '6g^yy.ii 




OSr ral iRRSSlTli^ 


4 ^ 

luarehedm as At sritt M ibe itibMT'Wlto 4 I<mI 4 
jkfienrnds in ibe miy of SbhMur, I reeeired tlM ftnMkl4^nim lt{lq|V 
of the Chaldees, Hateni, the son of Ddkii, and Ba(|A-SD^’ilutMt»hi( 
Hukni, gold^ silver, gems and pearls. ' / 

In the tenth yea#, for the eighth time T crossed tke 
I took the cities belonging to Ara-lura^ of the toWA of Sbnlttftkae*, and 
gave them np to pillage. Then I went out from ibe oitietf of Sba- 
Inmas, and I proceeded to the eonntiy belonging to Amma, (who wbs 
king of Ararat.) I took the city of Arnia, which was the capital Cd 
the country, and I gave up to pillage one hundred of the depetidcnt 
towns. I slew the wicked, and I carried off the treasures. 

At this time Hem-ithia, king of Atesh, and Arhnlena^ bidg of 

from the location of the tribe to which the title belongs in Lower Chaldw^ tbsSi% 
fibetween JBabylonia Proper and the sea, I am by no means sore that the Cnneifrina 
characters will represent that name ^netieaUy; nor am X satbaed that Ibe 
Greek term XtASaTog for the Biblical ^12^3, ia of itself a gsmiiiie aaeieiit farsa 
At the same time^ aa the <diaracter has properly the fidl syBahic poweS sf 

1^, it may^ according to my system, represent one of those soonds without the 
other, and may even admit an initial vowel, or, which ia the saew thing hk 

Babylonian, an aspiration ; so that 1 think it quite possible 

<T^ may be read IfalaA and ffaldi, for Calah and Cfaaldi. ‘Other 
readings have occurred to me for 9 ^ £sMI for Kabtl^ ^ the* 

Kabathfieans;’* or Lttdt, the Lud of Scripture, joined with Persia and Fhu^ (whidi 
latter is certainly the PuHyd of the Nakhidi-i-Rn8tam Inscription) in Eaek. c. 27, 
V. 10, and perhaps the Luten or Buten of the Hieroglyphs; button gesgraphicsl 
as well as etymological considerations 1 prefer adhering to my tmoslaaoa el 

> This name is written indifferently **id 

Sfp ^lyy^ E5¥^y> *he inference that the m mw y am 

^ denotes the same god as the group ^yyy^ ^lEpiy, but t have i)^ 
olhivwfee met with either of these forms in eounexfon with die AsitTfbiii IhhtieCfL 
' f fhe dty, of which the name is written ^ ^ 

'=m» and which was the eapital of iha BOMtai^ «R44(a 

^ltf^^lMi9|aM»4r&i B9i^inutM|pNseiri^UwmddNH>% eMtar'SMilhli^dtf 
Jn ww lwm bat I haT» aot xrt been able to 

VhW **«*ttM*%-** «• awt 





f TM< ^ ^ vM^iKwn vjtt 

In tho thirteentb yikii:, I«dM9dnd»d to ^the 
tboil^of AssaiHi^ttitnitt t wont to'tbo distviet^nf^Vdw^ 
the forte of the eomitry 4$f Ydtoi the eviMils^todiJibdiM^h^ 

off atl the Wealth of the eountiy. ^ H *il ** 

In the fonrteenth year> I raised the country end asambM^iili 
great army; with 120,060 warriors I crossed the Euphrates^ 3b(|g;sh 
came to pass, that Hem-ithra^ king of Atesh, and Arhnlhni^ kihg^gl 
Hamath, asnd the twelre kings of the tribes of the upper and ioWer 
country, collected their forces together, and came before me efibii^ 
Imttle. I engaged with them and defeated them; their leaderGi, 'oud 
Captains, and men of war I cast into chains. > 

In the fifteenth year, I went to the country of Nabiri, and esia^ 
blished my authority throughout the country about the head streams 
which form the Tigris. In the district of Akhfibi I celebrated (aemd 
great religious ceremony, probably, which is obscurely dueoribed^ and 
which I am quite unable to render). 

Afterwards 1 descended to tbe plains of Lanbuna, and demeiated 
the cities of Arama, king of Ararat^, and all the countiy about the head 
waters of the Euphrates ; and 1 abodo in the country about the rireSs 
which form tbe Euphrates, and thtre I set up altars to the supreme 
gods, and left priests in the land to superintend the worship. Hasfi, 
king of Dayini^ there paid me his homage and brought in his itribotci 
of horses, and 1 establishod the authority of my empire throughout 
tbe land dependent on his city. 

^'In the sixteenth year, I crossed the river Zab, an^went against 
the country of the Arian8^ Sut-mesitek, the king of the Arlans, 1 put 


^ I may here notice, once for all, that there is no doubt whatuver ajlyoat the 
reu^|in|j| of Ararat, nor its identity with Armmia; for both at )f|ddish-i^uatam 



^ ^ of (!:ihon^1a* 

s'^^^t^wlnjedture the bayhii or Dayani to be the Tahia of the 
Sffldptural Wn'T and Adoi of Herodotus, Lib. i. o. 125. ** ^ 

^ Wf A. WWV " ' 

^ i-iyf y,m a» 

fDhMAMits of Modtet 

diwlttM, Tbo moitiMied In 'ttw ttaov^^ioatj 

“■ 


to conntiy of AesjFtla; and I a|»|K>int6d' W 
|EUiiolr>ii^<]to)d»g 

iho^OkiieoaiAic^yeafA I oroas^d tbe EopbvatM ai|^ 

io.ilte^ooitiitsjr ol SblinMiilis lirWe I fonndod pa^es and tatfoa. 

''In the eighteenth year, for the aiateenth time* I erOfllKd^tho 
Bii^pUltoe^ K!m^ of Atetb oamo forth to fight;. IJSl.dfi^Us 
daptaUe, aaA/4d9 tf bis snp^ior ohiefi^ with the tieope th^ oe«|» 
Aupded, I d^tftd iiL this war. 

^ tit was to f ommemorate this campaign, that the Ccleesal Bldhi 
fband^in iho eenire of the Mound at Nimrud^^ were set up. Tfae^ 
fiMflriptiOiL npon them recording the wars, is of coarse far moreT 
detailed than the brief summary on the Obelisk, and I may as wdl 
therefore give my reading of it. 

<It oommenoes with a geographical oatalogne. The upper aiS 
lower oonatries of Nahiri, the extensive land which worshipfied ttte 
god Hnri, Khamdna and the Bheta^ the countries along the course of 
the Tigris, ^d the countries watered by the Euphrates, from Bdatn 
to Shakni, from Shakni to Heluda, from Meluda to Dayioii from 
Daydni to Arzeskdn, from Arreskdn to Latsdn, from Laisan to 
Hnbiska; the Arians and the tribes of the Chaldees who dwell upon 
the aea^ooast. ^ ' 

^*In the eighteenth year, for the sixteenth time I crossed thca 
EnphrateSi Then Khazakan of Atesh collected his warriors and oanse^ 
forth; these warriors he committed to a man of Aranersa, who had 
administered the country of Lemnan. Him he appointed chief of^ bin 
army. I engaged with him and defeated him, slaying and carrying 
into slavery 13,000 of his fighting men, and making prisoners 1121 
his captains, and 460 superior officers, with their cohorts.” 

I now return to the Obelisk.] >' 

^^In the nineteenth year, for the eighteenth time I oroSSed'thd^ 
Bi&phrates. I went up again to Khamdna, and founded more palaCec 
and 'temples* 

'^In the twentieth year, for the twentieth time I onMe^.^O 
Erahra^ up to the oonntiy of Berihni. t took % dittee,’ 

ana oeapoiled them of their treanores. 'il • b 

"In the twenty-first yearjfor the twentieth time I otossed the 
Eil]^AfiMl«lj abd i^hib Weitt np* to the eoant:t)r of KhaM&an df Atesh. 
I^^Btecwp^ Ma te:rri^(ny)'<wd while there tee^Ted trilwte from thfif 

Gobal 


^ 4 ^ (at vm ^ 


"In tli« tvwtjHsecoad year, fw.tlie twonj^lltal 4lliAt 

tiie Baphratesandinarcihedto iheooiintry of TdM*. thdil I 
the submission of the twenty-four kings of Tubal> end I went hn to 
the countiy of Atta^ to the gold ooantxjy to Belui, nnd to TarEsfi»m\ 
the twenty-third year, I again crossed the Euphxntee and 
occupied the city of fluidara, the 6trong>hold of Ellal of Metuda; and 
the kings of Tubal again came in to me and I reoei?ed their tribute. 

<< In the twenty-fourth year, 1 crossed the river Zab, and paOsihg 
away from the land of Kharkhar^ went up to the country of^^e 
Arians. Yanvu, whom^ 1 had made king of the Arians, had thrown off 
his allegiance, so I put him in chains. I captured the city of Esaksba 
and took Beth Telabon, Beth Everek, and Beth Tsida, his princlpa) 
cities. I slew the evil-disposed, and plundered the treasures, and gave 
the cities over to pillage. I then went out from the land of the 
Ikrians, and received the tribute of the twenty-seven kings of the 
Persians. Afterwards 1 removed from the land of the Persians and 
entered the territory of the Modes, going on to Batsir and Kharkhar; 
I occupied the several cities of Kakhidra, of Tarzdnem, of Irleban, of 
Akhirablud, and the towns which depended on them. I punished the 
evil-disposed. I confiscated the treasures and gave the cities over to 


WHS retained until a late period upon the coins of the city. See ^ Duo de 
•Luynes’s Essay, Bur la Numismatique de la Phosnicie,” p. 88, iqq, 

> The Syrian tribe of Tubal, connected, in all probability, if not identical 
with the or of Scripture, will be more particularly noticed in my 
remarks on the Khorsabad Inscriptions. 

* 1 l»Te rentuied to read pboaeticaU,, a. it 

here certainly represents the name of a country; but the term, which is of very 
common occurrence, usually denotes some well-known natural object^ (perhaps 
a palm-tree,) and the initial character is determinative. The ■ am e word, I may 
add, Is used to designate a city of Babylon in the E. I. H. Insc., col. iv. 1. 27, 

• The land of Kharkhar, which is very frequently mentioned in the Inscrip- 
tions of Nimmd, of Khorsabad, and of Van, was certainly a part of Armanis. 
There are two people known in Armenian history whose nasriy rdsemble 
the CimeifDrm title, the Karkarians {Vapyaptit of Straba), and the 

iittiM, descended from Ehorh, son of The latter, however, who dwelt wh» 

the take Van, and were of much traditional celebrity, have certainly the 

is be itotided with the Cuneiform Kharkhar (see St. Ms rtin*s Armenia. 

vcl|JLp.S4©. mteetagoof the city of Kharkhar, capital of tiwprt^^ 
mi^rsiented hi the Rfaonabad seulptores, Salle II. No, 7 » and this may pCMibly 
belbtsameptaec as the modem oity of Van, for timhiUon wM^tthaSiSeta 
buSi fctailihl Ihe name of Khorkhor to the present day: ehfteg fc th ft fe*»^*****» 
totholmiS^ptloM on the Van rock, MnamtobeirMitim 
]ptac<^th8inM«0iinUcBcarf 



ill# m^4itl^^*my Wfim h ^ 4 
lOtoldM Yarimt, tlta^ Mv ef KkaMivr (Mkl% wiHlate 
witb wiVea BAd hit gods^ And hh Mm «nd dBAghteM, Ub MlN|A# 
nti utt kk I oirried «w%y eapiir^ bta itty 4 

Amy9k\ 

"Ifl tk9lw«taly-dfih I crossed ibe Biiphnte» and MilMi 
tlk« irilMte of ihtf kingo gf the Sheta. I passed by tbe eoatHy it 
KlMMaibilt and same to tbe eitks of Akti of Berhui. Tbe tity 4 
Tibwm, bto stiotig*bol^l took by assault. 1 slew those who resMed 
aad ptmadsfed tbe tfeasures; aad all the eitiei|^ of the country I geVe 
over to pillage. Afterwards in the eity of Bahora, the capital cdtgr of 
Aramj son of Hague, I dedicated a temple to the god Rimmon, and I 
also built a royal palace in the same place. 

In the twenty-sixth year, for the seventh time I passed throutgh. 
the county of Kharndna. I went on to the cities of Akit of BerikO^ 
aad I inhalnted the city of Tauaken, which was the strong-hold of 
Etlak!^ Aere I perfonned the rites which belong to tbe worship of 
Assaiae, the supreme god ; and I received as tribute from tbe oovniry, 
gold and silver, and com, and sheep, and oxen. Then I went out 
from the city of Tanaken, and 1 came to the country of Leman. The 
people resisted me, but I subdued the country by force. I took the 
cities and slew their defenders ; and the wealth of the people, with 
their cattle and com and moveables, I sent as booty to my country of 
Assyria. I gave all their cities over to pillage. Then I went <m to 
the c6untry of Methets, where the people paid their homage, and I 
received gold and silver as their tribute. I appointed Akharriyadou, 

^ I infer, from the geographical distribution contained in ibis paragraph, that 
tbe Persian tribea^ when they were thus first brought in contact with the Aesy« 
rlans, had not yet turned to the southward in their immigration from heyCnd the 
Oiui^ or, at any rate, had not yet reached Ferda Proper. The ^TIJ 

or Arians, who were first met with after the passage of the Zab, inhabited prohalMy 
Central Media. The Persian tribes 1 should place about Bhages and the Caspian 
StmHa (the date of the Nunrad InseriptimiB being thus appamtly nM^luonow 
with the compooition of the firat Fazgard of the Vendidad). The MedesBi^l 
then he understood aa the inhabitants of Atropatene, and Kharkhar would be 
PdMtfaumlai. X do not of course gre these emplacements as certain, but A 
woM be difibiim according to any other explanation, to bring the tribes and 


Cimtries indiOftedt into geographical relation. 1 may add that it is, I think^ , 
oa|A)EAtfi41y iSkaUosilon to tiw Kharkhar V tiie InseriptioM, that Alexander Pity** 
histo^ j^aotkig BoEoaii% says of the ark or vessel in wUch Xlsuthros esca^^ 

fiNWlUrfr)^ ri ly fWr Kofnmpalirr' B^m rile "Apprrlos 


the son oY Akti> to he kihg otet th^. 

Khamtoai wl^ere I founded more palaces and temples; until at 
I returned to my country of Assyria. 

<'In the titrenty-seTenth year, I assembled the eaptiins of iia^ 
army, and I sent Detarasar of Ittdna, the general of the forces, ik 
command of my warriors to Armenia; be proceeded to the land of 
Khamdna, and in the plains belonging to the city of Ambatht, he 
crossed the river Artsoni^ Asiduri of Armenia, hearing of the inVa* 
sion, collected his cohorts and came forth ag^nst my troops, Offering 
them battle; my forces ^engaged with him and defeated him, and the 
country at once submitted to my authority. 

“ In the twenty-eighth year, whilst I was residing in the city of 
Calahj a revolt took place on the part of the tribes of the Shotina. 
They weie led on by Sherrila, who had succeeded to the throne on 
the death of Labami, the former king. Then I ordered the general 
of my army, Detarasar of Ittdna, to march with my cohorts and all 
my troops against the rebels. Detarasar accordingly crosstM the 
Upper Euphrates, and marching into the couutry established himself 
in the capital city, Kanala. Then Sherrila, who was seated on the 
throne, by the help of the great god Assarac, I obtained possession of hrs 
person, and bis officers, and the chiefs of the tribes of tbe Shetina who 
had thrown off their allegiance and revolted against me, together with 
the sons of Sharila, and tho men who administered affairs, and impri- 
soned or punished all of them , and I appointed Ar-basit of Sinsakisba 
to be king over tho entire land. I exacted a great tribute also from 
tho land, consisting of gold and silver and precious stones, and ebony, 
&c., &c., &c ; and I established the national worship ^throughout the 
land, making a great sacrifice in the capital city of Kanald, in the 
temple which had been there raised to the gods. 

the twenty-ninth year, I assembled my warriors and cap- 
tains, and I ascended with them to the country of the Lek. I ac- 

» If the name here written y|^ be really Eham^na (and as 

, tbs yy and yy< commonly interchange, I can hardly doubt the identity), we 
knit give a somewhat greater extenaion to the oouniiy indicated than 1 have 
t Mom We must consider Ehamana, indeed, not only to apply* to the 

t tjfUs f but to include a part of Taurus ; for the river Artseni, crossed on 
tb^jiluiichlkom Asqrria to Ararat, or ^*the Great Ammiiii,*' can okily bo the 
*Af4;foe«0^af ^ Greeks (modem ; and Ambareft, or perhAphi Akbeaet, 

I ndp^osa tw be the ^oniau Khakbert, oriae It 4a Mally calM; 



Witter *M «>l^i<i» of # JwA a|i4,,r ^ 

I ’ ' . « jA 

In the thirtieth yeaTi wMIst I was still re9]41pg }n t)^^ciiyr^ 
PaMrA I summoned the general of my armyi 

him fprUi to war in eommand of my cohorts and forces. cros|ai 
itfie rirer Zab^ a^d first came to the cities of Hubiska ; he reoeiyed,^^ 
tribute pf Daten of Hubiska ; and he went ont from thence p.nd camf 
to the country belonging to Mekadul of Melakarb where tribute 
duly paidi, Leaving the cities of Melakari, he then went on ^to the 
COtmtiy of Hnelka of Minni. Hnelka of Minni had thrown pff his 
allegiance and declared himself independent^ establishing his seat 
of government in the city of Tsiharta. My general therefore put 
him in chains, and carried off his flocks and herds and all his pror 
perty, and gave his cities over to pillage. Passing ont from the 
conntiy of Minni he next came to the territory of Selshen of Kharta; 
he took possession of the city of Maharsar, the capital of the conntiy, 
and of all the towns which depended on it; and Selshen and his sons 
he made prisoners and sent to his country, despatching to me their 
tribute of horses, male and female. He then went into the country of 
Sardera, and received the tribute of Artaheri of Sardera; he after- 
wards marched to Persia and obtained the tribute of the kings of the 
Persians; and he captured many moio cities between Persia and 
Assyria, and he brought all their riches and treasures with him to* 
Assyria. 

^^In the thirty-first year, a second time, whilst I abode in the city 
of CaJah, occupied in the worship of the gods Assarac, Hem, and 
Nebo, I summoned the general of my army, Detarasar of Ittdna, and 
I sent him forth to war in command of my troops and cohorts. He 
went ont accordingly, in the first place, to the territories of iQatea of 
Hubiska, and received his tiibute; then he proceeded to Enseri, the 
capital city of the cooutiy of Bazatseia, and he occupied the city of 
Anseri, and the thirty-six other towns of the conntiy of Bazatsera; he 
continued his march to the land of Armenia, and he gave over to 
pillage fifty cities belonging to that territoiy. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Ladsdn, and received the tribute of Hubu of Lads^n, afid 
of the dibtriots of Minni, of Bariana, of Kharran, of Shatnim, of Audi, 
(and another district of which the name is lost), shjl^, 03 :en, and 
horses, male 'and female. Afterwards he went on to a district (bf 
isbichihe iiame is lost), and he gave up to pillage the cities Biaria 
asid^ fiitilmriii, cities o& Consideration, together with the iwenty*t^o 
^ werei^iM to them.. » And he afterwards penetlatM 

as far as the land of the Persians, taking possession of the 
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,4m tEM nrSBRtnwm 

Bahet^ Ska Shmn4ttB^ 9 iM 4 AkoO-Khamit^ m at 4km jtim0iif 
strength^ and of the twenty-three towns whieV de);»ended 
dew those who resisted^ hnd he carried 'off the Woeith <ef *iSjr e^ieiii 
And he afterwards moyed to the eonntiy of the Ariansi wfaeie kjt 
the help of the gods Assarae and Sut» he oa^nred their cities add 
continned his march to the coimtry of Khareis» taking and deqmtlitfg 
250 towns ; until at length he descended into the ' ' os of SsRMS; 
above the counti^ of Umen* 

(It is extremdy difficult to distingnislr ^hrt ^ont these last two 
paragraphs between the Ist pd drd persons. In fact, the granamatkal 
prefixes which mark the pt V>ns are frequently put one for the other 
even iu the same sentence. V>ni the opening clause of the para- 

1 I will not pretend at present ««. diso.'' |he geography of either of ffiese twolast 
campaigns ; for though many of the nans ^och as Hnbiska, Baaatsera, otherwise 
Mekhatseri, LadsSn, &c., are well known the Inscriptions, I have not been aUe 
to discover anything certain with regard to their positions, fiirtherthan that they 
were contiguous to N orthem Media and Armenia. The province of Minni, however) 
which is mentioned in the campaign of the thirtieth year, and which occupies « 
conspicuous place in the Inscriptions both of Khorsabad and Van (the name being 
written indilferen^y as yj yy «>d ^y -y -ry yy yy) 

is certainly the of Scripture, associated by Jeremiah (o. li. v. 2^ wdi 
, Ararat and Ashcbenaz, and also iq)oken of by Nicolaus of Damasoas under the 
form of Mcvvdc. 1 may also hazard a conjecture that the TUtCTM Ashkenaz 
of Scripture is the Arzeskan of the Inscriptions, which was the capital city of 
Arama, king of Ararat, the two names being almost identical, if we admit a 
metathesis in the orthography. Ashkenaz must at any rate necessarily have some 
Cuneiform correspondent, and I know of no name but Arzeskan that at all 
resembles it. The similarity of the Arama of the Inscrip- 

tions with the Armenian king Aram, sixth in descent from Haig, cannot of comee 
be overlooked ; but I would hardly propose to draw any hiatoriosJ inferenee from 
tliis coincidence of name. I will only add that the notice of the Persians in 
both of these campaigns, in evident connection with tribes and countries b elo nging 
to Northern Media and Anneoia, is to my mind strongly conflnnatoxy of the 
supposition that at the date of the Nimrud Inscriptions the tribes in question 
were still encamped at the foot of the mountains south of the Caspian, in those 
MsSs which ^^raditionaof the race identified with the exploits of Feridoun and 
his Svoseoiora. A believe indeed that these Cuneiform notices of the Perrians wifi 
|e rvdfy the sospidon which has been long entertained, of the siibjsetida of 
^ wee to die Assyrian yoke being figured under the tyrsmiical rule of dto 
nsqrpsr had will enable ns in the end to introduee somctfainglifco eiiroiio- 

^ ^ tiSMfitieBs mribodiedlti dieffikilh 



^ 

j^th ,^|be(i9 e:](jB^^att» into High Aain'; yeti it wonU luki At 
'^> ''(ripbed to epyropriaito tiig gdUe?0inteto 
]]W90Uh) -1 ^ 

It i^waine tlupt I ehould notice the Epigraphs which are evigraTod 
Q^ tbe Obelisk above the five series of figures. These epigraphs'eon^ 
tala a so]rt of rp^ster of the tribute sent in by five different nations Mi 
the Assyrian kinga but they do not follow the series of offniDgs ae 
they are represented in the sculpture with any approach to itac- 
titude. 

The first epigraph ^records the receipt of the tribute from Shehod 
' of Ladsdn, a country which joined Armenia^ and which 1 presume^ 
therefore, to be connected with the Lazi and Lazistan. 

The second line of offerings are said to have been sent by Yahuai 
spa of Hubiri, a prince of whom there is no mentiou in the annahv and 
of whose native country therefore I am ignorant. 

This is followed by the tribute of a country which is called Misr, 
and which there are good grounds for supposing to be Egypt, inasmuch 
as we are sure from the numerous indications afforded to the positiou 
in the Inscriptions of Khorsabad, that Misr adjoined Syria, and as the 
same name, (that is, a name pronounced in the same manner, tboUj^ 
written with dffferent phonetic characters,) is given at Behistun as the 
Babylonian equiyalent of the Persian Mudrdyai. Misr is not once • 
mentioned in the Obelisk annals, and it may be presumed, therefore^ 
to have remained in complete subjection to Assyria daring the whole 
of Temen<-bar’s reign# 

The fourth tribute is that of Sut-pal-adan, of the country of 
Shekhi, probably a Babylonian or Elymsean prince, who is not other- 
wise mentioned ; and the series is closed by the tribute of Barberanda, 

^ The Misr of Behistun and Nakhah-i-Rustam, answering to is 

written whilst the name occurs under a variety of forms in the 

Inieriptions of Assyria, the first character being ^ 

^ ^ ^^ <<< f 

0 ^ to mortrs the sseondi or «4uSl to 

and rile third, nnifomify n There ean be little doult Sbetelbfe, I 

tiiihk, about the identity of the names ; and the geographical indications of the 
Inseriptioos are applicable to Egypt, and to Egypt only. * As the name 
of by e^ieh the Jews derigaated Egypt, was unknown in the eoantiy itseff, 
it{ah%htyi8toestii%ftofiiid tbatitwasioM ataaSav^l^’ 

. a period as the Kimrud sonlptnres# ' ^ 



lid 6s THB ffrseBIFriOlfS OF 

the Shetinai a Syrian tribe, which I rather think is fbe aaiae $$ 
Sbarutana of the hieroglyphic writieg^ 

I cannot pretend, at present, to identify the vpi^one arUel^^ 
are named in these epigraphs ; gold and silver, pearls and geins^ ebony 
and ivory, may be made ont, I think, with more or less certainty | bet 
I cannot conjecture the nature of many other of the offerings; they 
may be rare woods, or aromatic gums, or metals, or even such articles 
as glas^or porcelain. ^ 

\Vith regard to the animals, those alone which I can certainly 
identify are horses and camels, the latter being, I think, described 
as '^beasts of the desert with the double back'.’*« 

1 do not think any of the remarkable animals, such as the elephanti 
the wild bull, the unicorn, the antelope, and the monkeys and baboons, 
are specified in the epigraphs ; but it is possible they may be spoken 
of as rare animals from the river of Arki and^ the country beyond the 
sea. 

I have now finished my general sketch of the Obelisk Inscription* 
There are several fragments attaching to bas-reliefs in the centre 
palace of Nimrud, which probably record further exploits of Temen* 
bar’s reign,— but I have not yet met with the king’s nam^ upon any 
of them; and the expeditions of all the Assyrian kings were so very 
similar, not only in the countries attacked, and in the conduct of the 
' campaigns, but even in respect to the phraseology employed to describe 
the wars, that without the direct proof of identity afforded by proper 

^ Dr. Hincks has declared this explanation to be quite untenable, and I am 
not prepared myself to support it ySiy warmly. As the term ^ 
however, denotes ordinarily some natural feature, whilst preceded by the deter* 
minative it represents camel,** it is certainly mok reasonable to 

explain the connexion between the two meaning by supposing the camel to be the 
beast especially belonging to that natural feature; and if this be admitted, 

<< desert*’ will assuredly bo a more suitable reading for n -<T 

than forest.** There would be no impropriety also in connecting the desert with 
licbanon, ei^iecially where, as in line 8 of the Nimrud Standard Inseriplion, a 
great territorial boundary is indicated, for a phrase of very similar structure and 
aptdication occurs in the fourth verse of the first chapter of Jorima From tlie 
wilderness and this tebiUion, even unto the great river, the^river Euphratea.** At 
the same tiA^ I fiiUy admit the force of Dr. Hinoks’s obaervatious^ wl^eh I have 
just read in page 88 of his Paper on the Kliorsabad Inscriptions; and I bear p 
most wfiling testtmoby to the great esgacity which he has brought to bearbn tliis 
and many oriier printftoonnmfd with tbe GimriCBim Inseriptiim^ anfi^'WbUt vftiy 
frequently ban rendered him independent of data. 



rntm As^i umcm^ 


mm. It UI mfm to nmum tst wbom Hio an^ 

Of tlia sou imd gtBSk^n of 

omd^l»Io^«r«^ttro 
dbetiitir^ tadBorii; bM Aus^ '^lidag^ ^i(ief 41 ii)f*%^lto 
Ruai-iyiji^ it may alto'iread Shomiisli^in, whiob certaiuSly rikjf^ 
Kke tho Gzeolc SemiramiEi. The oihqr-is named Hevenk, Uk^ tH 
graod&the)* of Sardanapalus, and it is to this king, Herettk^itOt 


Evechins) II.^ that ve are indebted for the genealogical tr^ wkiA 
oartios op t^e ancestry of the feunily^ at any rate to Tomett-bar I., 
and which codtains a passage that may possibly name Beltakat^'ihe 
twentieth in ascent, who first instituted the Assyrian monarchy ^ 

Witk Hevenk II. terminates the series of kings immediately con- 
nected with Sardanapalus. Owing to domestic troubles or to foreign 
invasion, there appears after this king to have been an interruption of 
the royal linef j and in the interval which elapsed before the succession 
was restored, a very considerable change may be shown to have taken 
place in the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the country. So 
complete, indeed, does the social revolution appear to Mr. Layatd, that 
« he conjectures a new race to have peopled the country, or at any rate, 
a new dynasty with a new religion to have acq[uired the kingdom. 
On this poinl^ however, I am not altogether of Mr. Layaid’s opinion. 

1 am willing to admit an interregnum; and I think it even probable, 
Bfi the king who restored the empire is entirely silent on the Subject * 
Of his genealogy, that he was not a member of the old imperial 
fainily in the line of direct descent; but at the same time, I feel pretty 
^rtaln, that no very long period of time could have elapsed between 
Evechius It. and the builder of Khor8abad. The tides employed by 
the latter, although unused by Sardanapalus, are to be found in the 
genealogical inscription of Hevenk II.*; the language^ also, the 
inscriptions of Ninnnid and Khorsabad is absolutely^ identical; not 
only, too, were the same gods worshipped by the restored as ly the 
old dynaity, but the gods were grouped in the same combinations^; 


^ See British series, PI 70, L SO. There is no eertain gepsotogjr 

this iBseripfion above Temeii^wr IL, ftr althoagh font other rcyd names op 
tnentiened, B is eatmeely doubtful how they may be connected, 

% I infer to (fee tltW^^king of M»ii and Shealiak,*’ wblrii Is fetind line SI of 
the InacilptioB fia ^uealhm, eppVei to Eatibar^ who was also king of Assyris. 

* 1 dhservb^im^er, iliiai die worship of Ashterodi ^ 

tmf ttw Mki^ ocentMUM 

Toi. xn. ' ” 8 H t i 







and ftii«li«raiM^ ^ tove 4idd«d(M 

inhiitbited the aai^th^weet Ftthkioe of 'Ntttrtfd/tw<^ l^HSie iiieeri|fti9l^ ' 
haoiBg bees foand them wfai<di veoord bo# be the fteat 

palace of Haleli^ otiginallp biiUt by fiavdaaapaiiUF; nfh^ ( 9 Mf deubt- 
Mly read the tegead) wae the foarth in anoent from 

If this reeding sfaotdd in ibe sequel prove to bd c«»reet^ ill tmder^ 
tainty with regard to the relative chronology will be removedi let 
Hivenk II., Qasi-hem, and Temen-bar IL, will eacaefly Ail np the 
interval indioated between the Khorsabad king and Sardanapeifoe, add 
it will thna be shown that notwithstanding the interregnttm, the line 
was spidered to have been kept on in a continuous sueoessioii. 

I have particularly noticed this apparent connexion of the two 
dynasties, as the impression appears to be pretty general, that what- 
ever may be the antiquity allowed to the Nirarud series of kings, the 
line commencing with the builder of Khorsabad must at any rate 
r^^sent what is usually termed the lower dynasty of Asqrna, that is, 
the monarohs mentioned in Scripture, who were contemporary with 
the kings of Israel and Judah. Now in a question of this sort, with 
the limited and intractable materials that are alone available to our 
research, certainty is impossible. Positivene&s must of itself create 
suspicion, for it is a proof that the subject cannot have been thoroU^lj 
investigated. 1 would not pretend for ray own part to pronoun^ 
authoritatively, that the kings of the lower or restored dynasli^ of ' 
* Assyria were, or were not, the royal line mentioned in Scripture. My 
opinion at present is, 1 confess, against the IdentiAcation, but the 
ovidenee is pretty nearly balanced, and if the great difficulty, the 
dissimilarity of names, were removed, I might possibly become a 
conveit to ihe belief that in the three kinp, who built the Palace of 


wv with « % 

Tb« hf mi mi^iy for ^ go#8^, m fo tbt 

"‘tbe g9df «pd j;pd4cmo9 mimkkfog ^ mm 


1 See Britudi Museum series, PL 33 , 1. 13. As the characters >^YYT and 
^ITjT hitpmhany in the name of the Euphrates and ^ the frpnftf if 

tflM • Idng^i nwn^ I titte or B|>i^ f 

of “fo^” ii( ^ «^<<7iefer 

MHMil»r”wtfww ytuig I tml/iuikUainimi 

tUf BbMyofn wvM«t Iw^riptipuiirt .1)^ 

^ MMI HnoagM otbfr^lilwSof Ft. 163^ )Hi 4 ■.« lfi||Mmi 



tli«MttNiM)MwMi wk HA tk» MwMiiVkil' 

SH w otHl A^ mM^SimMAw. 

OnilikRil^ is 9( M mw^k tktfliMtt tM HHw i«B#M «rH,likA| 

«M«|«1 «MiMlM «f tb« iMeriptidn* ti tha diffaiwt Iwilk I Pil) 

*H twMa af k|>»«igM>Mtt both to <hmI agatmt tba i d a aHi l w iMii n 

jPMrtl3^tkM with Mganl to ihalnanaMvi tha Saagm al^I|Na|h) 
who asat hia genetal, Taitui, iigaiiut AabAadf at tha (moMMWiMl 
appwntiy «f Ae toiga of Qoohaa, king of laiool, it altaoifc awtaHjr 
the MOM Uag who ia oaiiaUy named gba l maaeaaa^t it aMjrhtlVga 
poaod, thoMfoM) that die king bore theae two namaa iwUffaaaat^ 
Mav I do net think that Aa Aaayrian name of die Khmaabaid king 
will wad phoaetieidlj, either Sargon or ghalmaneaer, hot it may H 
made to aaaimilate with the former name, ineemnoh aa the Cut 
element of it denotea "a king,** to wbieh amongat other waidfcCiif 
anewem in Ohaldee* j and the aeeond element, which teada taim ai dth 
intwehangea ia other namea with hen*, leading to the inleranw that 

> Cempam ladah i(a< I vidi a i^inga xviii, 17> 

t The g»al dwawit of the name ia (which ia dm daajrrimj fojm of 

Ae Babyhaiian or Acm chemetoM bdng ebbnnlatlaaa 01 

m<Mie|nnnBlhr diowenl "Ung.” I bare already menttoned lliat Ae word of wbtcii 
ia the Ahmriation, is written at Bebiaton at foil lengA a| arkw dr , 

orier hot I am in great doebt irbeAer « abodd he mada t» aaaimiMe with 
AliAle,aawlMAef hnuy not atand for Melik. The word ^ glOieiir aisdiN 
WMiely a prinee," hnt as Ae soot TiHI has As goBseat amaaot Hivlirg** or 
Wbarlng dondtAm,** we nmr raesonably anweac i dwindwltam it A heilMiliad 
W u a Ung ” or <* aiipremo mien" 

< it it mth aoma doiAt Aat I mndai Ae team vf IS Mm 
TUi ifidoid* dependa w th« dmrimtar hdw the aama 'as 

*'ty V' ^ "ttA dthondl the we fmm is eottdnlpolleii interehangtd 

with Ae adum I am hy ns nmena mmaad of Amr identit]r< Vff w iMhdW 9f 
Ae intwAsage of wHh see Ae naaoe of Aa Ohalteait fd^g 

at KhoMbadg trliidi oeoottliig «8 it does in olmoet eveiy insoiipllc^g Is wfttien 
hkiMhwtflir j^ljl »4 jpcH J0[ «|ht ** Ha aometlinm oc- 

hneid teate ilietth* Xhoimbad IdogNmeme hi A be fWnd A Ae'Aw«ainifeiM|4( 

^AedmdU. g^niigM vary irdl %a nutde to md 

and {«th%»Mtip w»«nWm 

iUArlim aid Zend is athlewlMt ineoogrnoiu. 
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tsin, du, and few, wer^ sjjkorijm^ ^I^ioh optiowUy, om; 

ployed. As a further argument, also, that the p<^ula^ name of > 
Ehorsabad king wae res^ly Sairgon, I must repeat tke observation 
which I have already made in treating of the nomenclature of the 
ruins; namely, that the city excavated by M. Botia is stated in the 
inscriptions to have borne the same name as its fonnder^j and that as 
late as the Arab conquest the site of Khorsabad actually retained in 
the country, the old Syrian title of Sarghun. 

This similarity of name, however, is perhaps the least striding of 
the coincidences between the Khorsabad king and the Shalmaneser of 
history. Shalmaneser we know attacked Hoshea, because he was in 
communication with Sabaco, king of Egypt. The king of Egypt 
mentioned in the Khorsabad Inscriptions, dating perhaps five years 
earlier, is Biarka or Biarku, a title which somewhat resembles that of 
Bocchoris, the king whom Sabaco dethroned. We further learn from 
Josephus, quoting from Menander, that Shalmaneser sent a force to 
Cyprus to assist the islanders against Tyre^; and it is thus highly 
interesting to find that an inscription which has lately been discovered 
in the island of Cyprus, and which appears to commemorate the libe- 
ration of the islanders, belongs to the king of Assyria^ who is known 
as the builder of Khorsabad^ An expedition against Ashdod is 
described at Khorsabad, which may very well be that noticed in 
Isaiah, and the king always names Ashdod among his tributary cities, . 
* whilst Tyre aud Sidon are excluded from the list, in accordance 
apparently with the testimony of Menander, that Tyre successfully 
resisted Shalmaneser's five years' siege. Among the countries overrun 
by the Khorsabad king we also find in one inscription the name of 
Vehuda^ in connexion with that of Hamath, and although without 
further evidence 1 would not venture for my own part to identify the 
geographical position, I can well understand that a sanguine inter- 

* That Is, it IS the name of the king, preceded by a noun of locality. This 
UoiU is written from its intercbanging with 

(see British Museum series, FI, 44, 18th Tarian^) it may he conjectured to ham 
the phonetio value of smm. In us^ however, it is equivaleiit to the Beth, Tel, 
Qasar, Kefer, Kiriath, &c., used in Arabic and Hebrew gecgraplo^) 

Cory's FiugsientB, p. 189. 

emuned this Inscription a short time hack in the Mnseum at Berlin, spd 
l>lUm siM received a very perfect paper cast of it, thrCd^ the kindueiu of 
a rety simUhr to the Standard Inscription of Khorsabad, but 
ei^taSiui notice of 

*airif% No^ Sh, U 8« Xh^^niimejiSv wistl^ 

enTe.tSf. 
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u <iit iu ^ 

' I now go cb to ij^ king, tbe Wldet’ ot tho gtoai palkte^^^t 
KoyOxyik, lind iHe ton^of^ho kbg at Khorsabad, irhoao 
must bo admitted, have a good deal of reimmUance to thoeO of Sa^goik 
or Shalmaneser. Of coarse if the father be Shalmantsef the S6it ^11 
be Sennacherib, and it has been lately stated by a sdiOlar, Hinddsf, 
who has made considerable progress in deoyphering the ASsyiiaih 
inscriptions, that the Otineiform orthography actually gives that name* 

I cannot, however, I confess, persuade myself of the possibSity Of 
such a reading. In some of the many forms which the name takes 
the two last letters are r and m, and the initial monogram may have 
the power of s, but there is no other resemblance. The first element 
of the name is the god Btl ^ — ^this I consider to be certain; the second 
element I read doubtfully adomm, and the third is sometimes written 
sa or sha, and sometimes rim, these two words being probably 
synonyms\ If, therefore, this king be really the Sennaoberib of sacred 

^ 1 proceed to give a brief anolyeU of this name* The first element is either 
►s-y or >*][][ it is the name of the god idio ms 

represented by either one or the other of these gronps, and that god was 
undoubtedly or Belus; for the monogram ^ which is a eontraedcn 

of ^ used at Behistun for the last syllable of the name of* 

Naditabir, and >-JJ, moreover, denoting aimply a lord or master, like the 
Hebrew is replaced in the Khorsabad Inseriptions by the forms of 

►-< ^Ey» Y^TT* or ►— < K^yy» »liof ^Woh give the sound 

Bsf, *and by the A^er form of ^ “P®® Bdfino’s 

Cylinder. My own belief is, that J ft simple S, and is used by abbreviation 
for Bd, both as the name of the god, and to exprem the word ^Motd.** The 
charaoter ^^yy invariably joined to the ►][][ in Assyrian, and usually in 

Baihylonian (but not alwaya-^mpare the names of the witnesMS to the eentraCto 
published hy Gtotefend, which mean "the servant of Bel,*’ "given by Bel,** 
"devoted to Bd,** fte.), is phonetically an ^ and is thus either used to complete 
the phonetic expreadon of the name, or, as I think move probable, to dfsttogoiah 

the^n&hleddty Vjj Belu% ftom the female Beltis, or >-JJ k^yyy# 

1 nm not sure lectio ppsmr of in Babylonisiif Cufionsbr «iioug|i^ 
in Median it doei^ 1 tMnk, actually represAt f-% but it Would seem ioM ^ 
sfanple ibe oAer alpbabeli Mr tile gtdipo ^y*^ *t| 

* ‘ i ifia 



in 'ffiicaM 0 iri’«r 


m 

'IM MiMfyi mr Milt ifellfti tM vmui Ittihi |Nl|»iter<iM 

phonetid fonn, to be as yet tmdisooveied. ' !Fli« ^ 

IMM tlffidj «f tb« Ki^Jik kiii^, tint bHt« btfik it 
eolfUiis iri MIM degtw isith onif hist«!i«tl doMeM ot ’De tito iiw^. 
On |raM tobIM *t BsfrkM tite K<^ftjlk king MwMb ki* ato^MAt 
tf BMylM, wkiMt sgfOMf saffleiootly weU wiik th» atateHHiM if 
A^ditttttS add Atotander Pilyhisiot thai SennMheriktkksitaiigMiMl 
UlttHgli'i la itt iiueriptioh apoa one if the kfelU it XeiyMgik 


|k|||< and S!!|: tts pbmsdcafly idsttttMf sad M kMMhMl. ki 

FI. 80, L 7, is used for the iniiial character of the name of ifedia. 

TM SeeSiid element of the name I am ceiiaideriBg ie |a- ir 

m* i«<. aid 1 do dot pHdend to bite My MdsAieldiy gMuidii tat 

reading it as odemei. The J*- or hai^ however, f think, aimott 

^eHainlj^ tM phdneiie vAlue of l» ox Vf and 1 hute spoken of tho other ^lameisfe 
in my note on the name of Sardanapalus. 


I'he tliird element ie or either as ideographs or 

phonetic grdupe, hoth these ierme are straiige to me $ the latter group, hott^eyer, 
Me emahtif the potref of end would tMe ahswer well diotigh iHt tUo 
eueuiig i^llabkf of ths name of Sennaeheifb. 

Since writing the above, I have received Dr. Hincks'e paper oh &e Shorsabed 
Inscriptions, and have attentively read his remarks on the prMmed name of 


SsBiMelkeflh, OMItSiiiedlttpigee S5 and Ml lam hMtd to sap tiM I eaU dlieOfkr 
tfo authority wkatetep for leading of Si-JJ as rewy bepond SMr dhte 

alfMrded by the talne of the charaeter in Median, hhd in ting easd 1 eerM»|y 
think that clue fallacious. I must further add, with all due deference to Dr. 

^ or 

S^ id not ri-no, hot Mtl (the n being snhstituted for ^ ds nsnal) ; duit 



is not 0d in Medkm, hut rar, being in foot the Aisytlan ^^>‘||||* 

and Babylonian that ^^firom” in Median is simply the 

pmMSl0g k**yy]^ ^y Mhg tM caso infleakai, attStreridg id fho TthftMi 

dtat |»* hp$ in Babylenian the power of m rather thai\ of and 

^ ^ * iWHIai jitshetUF M m, 

• Mowing fir ABar indaa^^ 

Slncka’s argumentsp Irmnak ah 

sl^lla 1 ^ 


ii/kMk. jM# 

Tl^lrTP' 

1k6 mnMit inif be,r<H(4 8f 

/ It 9Bm ^at lilFaa Utktft iM til«iif «l|^ 

hit^^PblMiekt tfail Ih# t»him]^id taM^t waa adigtalad ^ tM 
Kabwr tl 'KsSk^ aM tia tbe Aaq^iab maoarcb baa tfaate j|pipaiiN0# 
aatMadr ayeo Bgjritt tba baast of f 0 Hifp^ oon^ost^ ibo ci|bt|O|it(a&0jt 
irtmid bhA( fovtioiilatljr oj^Kotble to tbe groat aapo4itioik of 
oberib, irfaieh hi alladed to both in Holy Writ aod by Hgrod^rtwii oad 
in wbibb Josepbtit otatos ibjf.t tbe Assyrmn king dot okiy took 
Aobdad and POlutSaiky bat aho rbTaged Lower Bgyyt*. 

Of tbe iOn of tbie king very little indeed ie knowd from tUf 
iaseriptionsi bat thd two first elements of bis naibe are idefitie^ witb 
tlioso that ecofar hi the name of Sardanapalns/ and tbue ready aoeerdiaf 
to nty pliobetio tystem, AsisOr-adan, wbieb teji^esente an near at 
possible tbe Esarbaddon of Soriptare’. 

I^bese are tbe immediate points tonbeeted with the interifaioifa df 
the Kborsabad dynasty^ wbith seem tO me to be fat oaikbie to the 
identificatioiE of tbe libe with tbe Sotiptaral kings; Shalmanesefi 
Sekbaokerib; and Etarbaddon. Tbe general position wbieb would 
sdso lead to the sbuto conolasiony and which Of eonrto is that asnblly 
put forward, is^ that monarobs of such power as tboOe who onrenast 
Palestine, and carried tbe Ten Tribes into captivity/ ninst needt/ in a’ 
coatrtry trheTe sonlptardd slabs abd votive bulls appOir to bate 
answered tks same purpose as onr modern gabetfes bad bnlletiiiS/ 
bate left soms memorials of tbeir sway/— vrbil^ if bay sneb meifieridle 
do exist amongst tbe relics that have lately been disinterred/ tbe 
iiiseriptions of Kkofsabad abd Koynnjik are those alene wkioh will 
ktrswer. 

It is iiO love of paradox that makes ibe resist this aoevmnlstiea Of 
Stidenee. It is toerely that calmness of research itkiob refuses W 
tiks bp am hypothesis/ boVetet tempting/ befeis the dfgiibietlts%liMi 
ssist agaibst it me either removed or otereome^ T|fme aigftmESbtt 
I will now briefly enumerate : — 

t6tly.-i-The nomenclature. I cannot reconcile it to my under* 

1 gSeBrUbfr IfbssBtb aefiss^ PL 91, L 8. The lanie ef tde Vsg of did^ 
iSiSk b mtfa t d fb Sbaaeqinctntly of a very tmeertSfa oltbogrtiphy/kitwsdet tte 
dsfitf dBdlMPb ^Qf Hbse^ 

t O etS|iis e s H k ^Sttphui^ Ani/ Kh* o^ I, the pwasgo in BsroMiusi i&bn fi. 
ki IwAilr e^ Am V. khsfr/ howersf/ thAMd^^sb of figfpt koSM 

SiMirm hesMbuM to daoim pr 

s TkS odg^dhbiSilblAtbb|WMIbe -St ttdS hisi^ ts tlMb jaMlifcefi 
BtttUt itummi 
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standing that names which ^sead Arko-tsiii^ and ^ 
denote the two kings Sbalmaneser and Sentuoheribt The name of 
the latter king, indeed, is given, without any seittible'Vkriation, by 
the sacred historians, by Herodotus, and by the Chaldee annalistis 
Berosiis and Abydenus, and it is to me incredible, oar at any rate 
inexplicable, that a title, which is thus shown to have been so'nniveiv 
sally known, should have been replaced on the monuBients by 'a 
perfectly different appellation. 

2ndly.~The synchronism of the Khorsabad king with Hoshea, 
king of Israel, obtained through the notice of Bocohoris, king of 
Egypt, is by no means to be depended on. We cannot be sure, in 
the first place, that Biarku is the same name as Bocchoris, written in 
Eg 3 q)tian Pe-hur (or, according to Mr. Birch, Bak-har) ; and even if 
the names be identical, the allusion will more probably be to Pa-hur 
or Bak-har, the fifth king of the twenty-first dynasty, than to the 
Suite Bocchoris of the twenty-fourth dynasty, whose name never 
occurs in the hieroglyphs, who reigned but a very few years, and 
who, as an usurper, would hardly have been recognised by the 
Assyrian monarch as king of Egypt; especially in records which, 
if the two kings had really been Shalmaneser and Bocchoris, as there 
was an interval of at least eight years between the war with Egypt 
and the date of the inscription, must have been engraved several years 
after the Ethiopian dynasty had succeeded to powers According, 
moreover, to the best Egyptian chronology, Bocchoris, the predecessor 
of Sabaoo, cannot have been upon the throne of Egypt at any period 
of Shalmaneser’s reign*. 

As far as the campaigns are concerned, 1 attach no great importance 
to the coincidences I have noticed, for almost every Assyrian monarch 
of note warred in Syria, and the conquests, therefore, of Ashdod and 
Sidon may apply to any king of the dynasty, as well as to Shalmaneser 
and Sennacherib. Independently of this, there is no notice of the 
Khorsabad king’cf siege of Samaria, nor of the Koyuiyik king's Wars 


^ Bocchoris reigned but six years, according to Manetho; and as the war 
betWdtn JUayria and Egypt is distinctly placed in the seventh year of the Nineveh 
ri^gn, he eoidd not have been upon the throne when Khorsabad was buil^ Which 
aasor^events as late SS the fifteenth year ef the same feignt The date of the 
Egypti^war Is fixe^ in the JXo. XL series of the Khorsabad HlMortoal Annals 
(see Vl jfy where the events ate chronicled according to^heir yearly order, while 
tbpnwnl^ 11^, Is fesad in the phrase from the eoimeiimmtf^ 
the Idth year/* which heads each sectUm of the luwals, , 

M lAMithiaigi the enthpiity ef the<iheTslier Bmimi^e^hsskM^^ 
iiietoiiiSftetUsHS.01iroiiologicslT^ i 



vUh wbtolv the ttoiiftiselw vttDotdect 

Shalmflaeecr aud0eimiM^i^, eonM Itedly ftil of bdng veootdttlM* ^ 
ThM^» ave negative argamanto. I trill mW etaie trhdl 

I vtgard w poriliye erideiioa aguiist Hke idontifieatioo* Ttiem axia^ 
itt the^ first plaooi many records of fcings in Aas^ia^ wlio veio 
tandy later than ihe liaildets of Kliorsabad and Koynnjxk. *One^ot 
iiissei trhosa annals are stamped on a clay cylinder in the Bfftish 
Museum^ seems to hare warred on fully as great a scale as kis pre- 
decesSors; he describes his conquest of Syria and Phmnidiai of Asia 
Minor, of Babylonia, of Susiana, of Media'. A second, whose histoirjr 
is found on a stab at Nimrud brought from some other lecalii^, 
mentions nearly a hundred cities which he had brought under subju- 
gation to the Assyrian yoke^ There are other kings who mimt be 
placed in the same category: the monarch recorded on Lordf Aber- 
deen’s black stone, and another whose name occurs upon a slab 
found in the upper debris at Koyunjik. The proof of their being 
posterior to the eon of the Koyunjik king is, in tny opinion, Ulmoit 
positive; and if, therefore, the builders of Khorsabad and Koynnjik 
were really the monarobs mentioned in Scripture, who, I ask, can be 
the later sovereigns? There could have been no Assyrian 'kiUg who 
carried bis arms to the vicinity of Palestine, between Esarhaddon 
and Nebuebadnezsar, and the record, therefore, on the Cylinder to 
which I have alluded, is, to my mind, fatal to the identification of thq 
Khorsabad and Koyunjik kings with Shalmaneser and Sennacherib. 

There is still another oircumstanoe, which bears, I think, even more 
strongly against the identification. The south-west palace of Nimrnd, 
which Mr. Layard somewhat too hastily ascribed to the son of the 
Koyunjik king, may, it seems to me, be attributed with safety to 
some monarch belonging to a line distinct from that of the Khorsabad 
and Koyunjik kings. There is, it is true, a pair of bulls,' found In 
the palace, bearing the name of Assar-adan-assar, who was grandson 
of the Khorsabad king, and son of the builder of Koyunjik; but this 
is no proof whatever that Assar-adan-assar was the founder of the 
edifice. The bulls may very well have been brought from some other 
locality to ornament the new edifice; and the edifice itsejf xnuBt« I 
repeat, have been the work of some monarch of a difiTezont line^tfor 
the greater part of itis constructed of slabs brought from the^eeutre 
j^lkce ‘cf aiid the annals engraved upon those slUbs^— the 

Sstiea &om SO to Seinslesivsi andseeparttetfisHy 

1. 63sqq. of PL 22fbvtlmpMcf of pootsriSrity* ^ ' 4 

s*8sfrBkttsiHriiSidl«dl«thcBr^ /Phess Inaekfpfictei^ 

dmsKibed in some dstaU in their proper phum 
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a ohNmrddi o{ tbe Khoi«|bftdi kinlb^bai^l^li 
deii^tM and de6tro;)red by tbe A^Hr arobiteeii Mts tajnri^ ifm iMt 
to what peiiod tkefEfe aanak tefbffed/ m tbo wm& iW king 
io^iraiftitfg, but they are hoW prored/ by eoatMtey le^lMoaf M 
the btiilder of Khoaeabad^ the aames of meet of hie a^tagoj^eto tfad 
tributary kings being fotfnd upon them^ It is not ekfedihfo tiilri k 
grandson would bare thus desecrated the moBuraente of hit gwad* 
father. Taking into consideration^ indeed/ the ancestral rCvetenee «f 
the Orientals, I feel persuaded that the wantog desti^uetioB of the 
annals of the Khorsabad king must have been the act of Colne membvg 
of an entirely different family. This family I eail only oonjCoiax^ tC 
hare been the lower dynasty of Assyria mentioned in SoripturC/ and 
if that be admitted, it will follow as a necessary oonse^uencc that 
Khorsabad and Koyunjik must be referred to the upper and origiiiai 
royal line^ 

Haying thus stated the principal arguments both for and againCt 
the identification of the kings of Khorsabad and Koynnjik with the 
Biblical Shalmaneser and Sennacherib, I yenture to obserrey that 
although I am still disposed to assign a much higher antiquity to the 
restored dynasty of Nineveh, placing the accession of the Khorsabad 
king at least two eonturies before the time of Hoshea and Hosekiah, 
I would still recommend all parties to refrain from coming to a deci- 
sion, until fresh elements of inquiry be obtained, eitber by the dio- 
"covery of new inscriptions in Assyria, or by a more critieal aCquall^ 
ance with the contents of those that we already possess. 

I will now briefly notice the Inscriptions of Khorsabad. Thl^ tee 
of four classes : — 

First/ there is the Standard Inscription/ which' contains the names 
and titles of the king, and a list of the principal trib^ and b&tkme 
aul(feot to Assyria ; and appended in several iftstaifess Is a aOtice of 
illd bniidhrg of the city of Khorsabad/ near to NitfOTsb ftud clfor 

f t gee, amongst others, Bisri of Shaluma and Tarkheler of Tagiatta, namsd in 
filitss li ah4 of the British jfiueam series, PI. Otf, ^o. 1, hcth of fiiess dliiefs 
a fnseriptlons of KhOrsabdd. 

* giost pcg<K( oKipsscu^ 

.SHCtIa iic fousd tIfS MUM of t#o ima khigs M N 

fpekiag d#Bated the bnUs in the spuih-wSMSm psficef mM Ast las^ 
yatidK aiqiCtliid mt infles to the north-west of Koyunjik, he has met with two 

Attt)kw«tc«uiriwfii>niritadd^M «ShiflM»Sf 

asmsat^an is ws ags sp maHusmiimr asa nsn* 



4111^ iH 

PSk flHWjwWPiW lQ|^9n|Wr wlwf w Iw 

i!^»4b«»M<iiMi MHinsti at m iMg tmaipihm m m r^m 

fMflMii Mfig hiMOMii)} g» m mtt ptmt 

iemiigmsi^itstoiiimtiab tnutoa^ipm, luiawMiik'viMlk 

1ft i&Mft iftkH^ttti iiuf ahOauM ttaUMS at m Ataf/m P$Mmjs> 
Via vkMi at imotml au^ eoaims of m t^w 

Mulptured halls, interposing betrreen the bas-reliefs ftlilCb flUlUlK 
tM Mtttol ftiidtt«g« mama lll'tHe IhlulHp^l BMMI (tf^lheM 
fWHWAl 4A> lit tk forirt at tegHkr yokiljt t^UllA id hiftttM Hi 
entire history Ot ihl hibitttft!ll*» fOi^d is gim M ti IWtittWffil flift- 
IrltkMil beihg inteitapied 1^ ditilibltft of Mbl. Of Hi Utter 
elMs of UiMriptiohs, thd HhU AKtikH No. lO Id illO fMdH JMiH 
contains an admirable specimen, the writing being almost perfeot 
ikrongfibot itie entire series, mid forming, 1 should ihihS, as coinkleil 
and ehtbofsto an historical record, as was ever exeouted vpoti stoak 
In soteo Of these interiptions tiie geographical detail is qniti indrH 
ddring. In the series, indeed, trhieh enrroondt flio Htdl No> fj theH 
htiist bo, ht least, lOOO dames of districts and eltils, orirmit bf oleii- 
pied bj the Assjrian king'. 

The inscriptions of tiie Fotirtb class are those on the baell Of the 
slabs, whieb trote florer IdtOoded to be leoti } tht^ oro etilotl)' itH- 
giotiB, eontahfiiig do geogfftpldcttl netlces ftkaterer, bdt ibOMrtjf IHlliehig* 
the bttlfdih^ of Kkorsahad by the kin^, oud litVOkiSg ihd ii 
extend their firoteOtion to the city*. 

' 1b the Mdnd and tiurd chat tf Inser^tOhS T AelM d/U/ti (Hit tts 
bcOding of the eiig of KiMNaM y afaw M maieBM ^ Hd at tM setsOMlicM st tile 
UsterisU and gsogn^MosI dstedi 

' I observe that Dr. HinokB(p.4I of bin pemphlcit nn the IlhOffSteili T(liil(||it.) 
Mfldl^fteitetiiOdMlttMl ot ffie tifiO siting of tkhfM/>mA»onaim Of all 
netfes of Nebis the i^eotct thvfniijr at Pti^iobih, od the thoHftlsd wditsy^ ttMt 
iheOs InstriptioOs irero eseehted at sn early period of the wonfiiNh’a hefefs 

hisooaepMStof ftdejrlonrsadwensiilMeqnent^iejeetsdi but I Isa baldly a«|^4l^ 
viMrstfhotIMiMt. WHSatfyttftgiqiMMMMI^^ ^ 

I nSdndtspd to isofnds jhshylobla. fskmsdlstaly after nMtsiW^lls titlHe 

lli> iikY fteltfH jPttSft 

HP iwiiiaviu'f OHi HM wwiiij w jBomfp&mnna V jw ^nit \y” f, 

the speeiat nssss of, .tbs Euphrates la a hdte sgoj pnl el! jUylenki. 

Nebfr le’ o si itwd in fiiiaiiitnlatiiig the fofti it hat aO ith are edihisd loiii 

iiiift r niff MK^HHiftb inh aut^t^Mdt'iftilu aMutt tf'‘jkajf0, 

Hit hlilli * ^ baekJldilftsM^bknHb4. 

tqlHHf WIrwTPiTl WpiHI w Hy HBHl HNMHP W gft9f9 fBVv HH HMWnipHil9^|^Hr*HPPr 
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.QN'WI UI6CBn3»MI^YJDt 


. I wiU«i^irBiv9ageti^8k«teb 

aeries of Inscriptions. Arko-tsin^ (the ordinary phonetie foziiii of^ fhe 
KhoiMabad king’s nwi%) tsms hizmetf the kwg of, Aj^yrif^ and i|aby- 
lonia, and of two pioyinoesj of wMob the tideeiaire usiudly giyeB as 
Saberi and Hekti, and which may be understood ,ti> denote that por- 
tion of Upper Asia iminediataly to the eastward of the vaUey of the 
Tigris ^ His three special divinities, those whom he addresses in eveiy 
inscription immediately after proclaiming his own titles, are Assarac^ 
Kebu, and Sut^ 

A catalogue then follows of. geographical names, which appear 
intended to mark the limits only of the Assyrian dominion, rather than 
to furnish a complete view of all the tributary provinces’. 

It commences with the passage, — From Yetnan*, aland sacred to 
the god Hnsi’, as far as Misr and Misek, (or Lower and Upper Egypt,) 

reverses and on the faces of the slabs at Khorsabad were executed at the same 
time, and that the only difference is of a religious character, is that they both 
equally refer to the building of Khorsabad, which indeed was the special object 
they were designed to commemorate, and which assuredly was a work undertaken 
at a late period of the monareh's reign. At the end of the Inscription on the 
Khorsabad reverses there is an invocation to the great gods inhabiting heaven 
and earth, and the gods inhabiting this city,” — Khorsabad being then built. 

^ I conjecture that the name Hekti, or rather perhaps Haikdi, may be con- 
nected with the Armenian Haik ; but the title would seem, ftom the geographical 
indications, to be applicable to Adiabene rather than to Armenia Proper. 

* * Sat was known to the Egyptians as n god of the Semite nations Mr. Birch 

suggests an identity with Sadak of Sanchoniathon), or even with Satan 

(see Trans. Royal Soc. of Lit, 2nd ser., Yol. II. p. 338); but I would prefer 
comparing the Babylonian Hercules, whom Berosus, quoted by Agathias, names 
Sdvdqy; for the initial character of the name has the p/imaiy power, I 

think, of Sar or San^ and is only used for an by a softening of the liquid. I have 
not been able to recognize the emblems of Sui, on the Cylinders, though the name 
is for from unoommon. 

s It is of some interest to compare the geographical catalognes that occupy so 
conspicuous a place in the Standard Inscriptions of Nimrud, and Khorsabad with 
eertrin passages of the Greek authors referring to the same subject. I allude to 
the list of the conquests of Ninus given by Diodorus Siculus, on the authority of 
Ctesias, and to the statement of the Assyrian boundaries which, according to 
PulytsnuB, was found on the famous monument of Semiramis, (see Diod. Sfo. 
lib. il pp. S4, 88, and Polymo. Ub. vii. c. 25). It can hardly be doubted, I think, 
al%u^ the individual Greek names are not to be recqgaus6d in the Ipspn^tiona^ 
%tlK)th(CMmiand Polymnns must have had some knowledge of the geegra- 
pUeal maliter contained in the Assyrian tablets. 

’ Compare the I of Joshua xv, 23. 

, * • liegqdwhpaenjaneiswri^ and 

^ I feel pveUgr sure^ ^^the sun;*’ for it Urimpoia* 



VhMt,) mAih^ 

lMid«fflki»Sli6tt.”M " > . t > ^ ,H«»M n‘ -^u i 

•Tb* «otiikttl<ib' ate 1iMr«tfrd« uedtiofied in MicMriey^'eiijMIA 
Vakana^ <l^lpd HTfce&ia,) SUubi, ftaai, attd SifeiBdl;^ VuMilbe M 
deaes #iiti a Uteltiiade ef aittea of tiilxb and dtiea trhidt Momfdd 
Snsiaaa^ ^Ijiiuds, a&d Lover Obaldsa, and the pontionv eC drhieh<aM * 
illnstrated (heir oontignity to the great riveie Xig»k| Syasi|% 
Pasitigris** 

ible oUievwiM to oapkin the J^hnae whioh ocoum in 'almoii every InaariptloDi to 
indieate the extension of the Assyrian sway, and whieh most needs be tiebsiated^ 1 
think/^ from the land of the rising to the land of the setting sun/* or ^from east 
to west*’ (see British Mttseum series, PI. 1, L 14$ PL 17, L 2; PL 3^ 1. 5$ PL 
73, IL 5--7, dec. &c.). Another name for the god Bust Is ^ Of 

>a|l-, which, as it may read Shemir or Semir, has some resemhlsnoe to 
Semiramis. The same orthography, however, would answer to Shmea on the one 
side (r and a interchanging), and to Sur on the other (the labial being softened to 
a vowel), and both of these are well-known names for the sun. Since writing ttie 
above, I have observed that Dr. Hmcks (Khors.. Ins , p. 24) oonsiden the god 

•^y to be undoubtedly ^'the moon.** 1 suspect, however, that the crescent" 
figured on the Cylinders refers «to the god ►^-y y|^ , who is joined with 

►^y ^y or the sun,** aS an object of worship. Compare the Cylinders num-» 
bered 23, 25, 30, 67, &e., with the passages on Bellino’s huge Cylinder, side 2, 
IL 40 and 42, where ^^y ‘^y ^^y y^ ^ associated. At Be- 

histun, at any rate, '^y is never used for *‘a month;** the determinative 
monognun for that period of time is as in British Museum series, PL 62^ 

1* 32, and m all the contracts published by Qrotefend. 

1 Maratha and Acarri are MdpaOog and *Aicd, or Acre, as already explainedL 
' ' The names are given in greater or less detail in the different InscrlptionB. 
The tribes which are nsuaUy mentioned, and which are particularly stated to be 
<< Arabs'* ^ of the Tigru^ the Yetsh> tbe 

Rebiah the Kheril, the Lemdod (compare TDD^K, pe)dia|ff 

modem Lemlun), the Khamian (compare Kafiapfvn applied by Eupoleinns to Ut 
of the Chaldees), the Hubil (Heb. !73^), the Rahua, and the Lnhti; and aloiM 
the livers of Slusiana (which are identified ^nite positively by the ample geogra^ 
pbical notices contained in PL 66 of the Khorsahad se^es), the Tebilu, thj 
Akindara ^ Akirdam),^e BUdu(?), and the Sati. Of the cities mentioned li;t 
this list, those of most eonseqnenee, as we learn from'other notices, are TalSb 
Dunis^ BetilTakkan^ and BetliEdinM dpeh the aeihSIit^ On"i(mdih|f.lQajli^ 
Hincks’s paper on the Khorsahad Inscc^tions, 1 find that he has trantfsned these 





t MiiRi% wi4irii<tMw mftt Itf 

nwnteinent of tbe king’s rdgtfio his fiftosnA yetur*. 

»he fiyse notiMd U ^giAm IftfiAUMui, (I) 

9ttsiai!ftj ha wall datetad, dWflfl rf bh lll»h« «p0 $i ^ OiiAli 
and dO of his suparioi oAaeis ware aavaiad into aaptfaUjp^ ^ 

The second cam^gn was against aartaia tiibttMiaanf the fcfAgnf 
Bgfpt, and as in tbis passage, (which is papegtad hewaw In saairtid' 
of the balls,) occurs the only mention of the Egyptian fiionaiah% fiaitti/' 
I will give the sense as literally as I am able^ Khanan, king tit t^e 
city of Kfaasita, and Shelki, of the tribe of Khalbaa, ISelongtfig to iKe 
country of Misr (or Egypt), prepared their forces for battle in the dltjr 
ef Habek. They came against me, and 1 fought with them and defeated 
them^’* The punishment to which the t^o ohiefe were doomed is 
given, and the inscription then coutinuess-r^^ I reoeired the tribute of 
^iarjfu qv Riarhu, king pf Misr,” certain unknown articles, cpming 
from the countries of Harida and Arbaka, gold, Aihatera, (perhaps 
tin,) horses, and camels**' Now the name of Rabek, whicli Is pon-* 
iltantlj made use of in conneicion with the tributaries of Misr, is an 
almost p^aot translation of Heliopolis, the city of the sun. Biwrku 
may be Pe-hur or Bocchoris, and Misr certai^y, I think, represents 


names from the Persian Qulf to the Mediterranean, applying titles which Wiilf 
belong to tribes and cities of Susiana and Lower Chaldeea to the S^rriap districts 
*^of Iturcea, Galilee, Lebanon, and Hanran. He has been led into ibis error, 1 

presume, from overlooking the names of Busiana, «! 1ST 

latter being perhaps a plural form equivalent to 

tlie Heb. and from his ignorance that the name ^ 

denoted the Tigris. 

1 In this sketch, I follow the order observed In the sculptures whidi sursouiid 
Salle X., the events of the king’s reign being there given in a sort of oontiiiuoi s 
narrative, without any reference to yearly dates. In Salles II* V. and XIV., 
the same event* are chronicled, but they are g^ven in greater detail, and sMitly in 
Aa iSnctn of annsls. 

* The account of receiving tribute from Egypt is given in a pomewhat foller 


^nuerin Salle II. No. 11, FI. 76; but the writing is too much mutilated to 
ijCl^er the notice of any great value. The name of the Egyptian Ung, howeyor, 

u-i tiwsto imv * a 

aii(wiijiweai^9i^»w« ti>9 ¥!«»*« vMwiiMeMi 

WIN iH a *« 4 wraii siKtfiii (n Hii'a 



fi iitMtili iiiih i i Will i i lirttiitVl 
flillVilliWii I ^ 

«► 

A# BuMtnis, Aa» M^Aa^MmligaJL fiifrlnit biiil> MttAMMilir jBiliiM^ 

1 # ’F'f I Jl'l* ■ ‘ '" ^ l*'r»" P'* j^|>WWItTF*"nr I ' 

N .ifMHigri fjid j^M^g 

to wm a» M bi «Mi»iii|i)4 fn (AN^fippi 

mUmui ^ th* wta$4l 

V|te «Mnpr(%|t V ^^iiiiut gi« kliig of 

wM^ if UMW^ iitfii^9i^d in ooninnstion iriiit A<ib4»df 

aan-nwut of Wtan ^^w l f . 

^ Mfqn fiaett m gfii kofo ogann a aetiM^nb|#kI( 

aanw^a tn bf^ V «a*nniia iniecaati Aftgr % citf of SbaU|M 9f«if 
takan kryin Kdf^> U pas piassoiad bjr the Asnprian Mug *0 Mathhg 

» TlHrt ilw Sf-bsif 9f ft« Ini«^‘wm WP* SPS^Wf* QiJ 9F l?#li}pfti to JWlr 
dered alinost certftin by the name of the Syrian li^eliopolip^ 
tevmed Baal-bek, the Phoanician Baal being exactly equivalent p> thp Efayptlan 
Eip Of aun.” Herodotus^ in the same way, names the city of vemis 
'Ar4ffiiixff ; and Ptoiemy, fot tiie city of Ammon, has Ilaxi^a/ionvtc* MS.KI 
in<l««4t It Btiil ntsined la <be C<^>tio to denote "s city,” and tte Coptie tnuiSUtor, 
thoMtos, of Os Bible sxpIjiiiMjlie Jlsbcew oc WOfO wluoh is t|M 
Gtsdc HeliopdiB, by H^I AJL^^pH. This determination of Hcdlop<dis SS 
the B|^ptiaa capita, will agree saSeisntly well with the synchronism which I have 
throp^ttt sought tu establish between the Khorsahsd royal line and the twenty- 
*Pi4»”SSir9f^*th9f fer^^Wflty PMtho^tbjt e8tei))isbs4 it, n;iit 
W ^mr f ^ »ot prHeH pf tbo psme timp, to |ivs % 

ff "ftob fHVi fl>s W* loof of fho 4;wp^» H •»>»*« 
««»gi»»w«ie(»hw« Tipiifipte A»^T ®«'*f»Pto 

*1- «w AH' will read Bianka as well as BiaHia, fov the n 
and ^ppf. r intmbange perpetually; and Bianka resembles Pi-anch (as the 
name is read by Bunsen), the sixth king of the dynasty, rather than his immediate 
Piredscesm, Perhuf ; gnd^ as far as the ohrppology is concerned, one king will suit 
qs well as the pthey . 

9 The aniipals mentioned in this passage, idiich I have translated by camels! 
may passibly be elephants; for the epithet ^^with the double bide,” used hi the 
^9 tiig Qhdl^ tmd applied espedaUy to the napiel <^ictpd in the 
sculpture, is here omitted. It appears to me, indeed, esI^siPdP t bi t 49 

^^4 >>/ af»>7 pwtov Pips in Mw a 14 fb^bte 
and SISTOpisn tongntj, ori{^ pignincaiipn Mibsps bpi^ "tiie big,iilnisl"), 
IP the ^saydap ^TaMa (coupaie ^aps. liAa; Egypt, ahft Bebl &«. &«.) 

epou|;h to ^ elep|lSgts Indude^ amoii^t the tribute of ^ 

enpoH of camels fim ^ai country to Assyrijs can only be e^ained by thei;^ 
haViiig f»ean hhperted in the first instaned flirotu India. The attribution of the 
ngnie ef tq thfi dephsot, as wdl as fn the emel, wiU she render it prebifalii 

mr dinigr^iafeied’^rathiy^ 
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of AtheniS a&d to increase the probability of our haTing thus the 
earliest notice of Athens open record^ t must geneial 

inscriptions which giee a *q^opsi8 as it were^ i6f ihA Uslerieal dals^ 
the city of Bhenskti is saidito be held by theiY|beiwa» That the 
latter name^ moreover, really refers to the loniatts^' there tannot be 
any doubt, for it occars precisely with the same ortlioglap&y hi fie* 
histnn; and I confess, therefoie, that I am half indhied to regatfd 
Methati of Athfihl as Melanthua of Athens ; the general viewi wUch 
1 entertain of Assyrian chronology agreeing well enough with the date 
of Jdelanthus, who reigned, it may be remembered,'ifery shortly jsltar 
the first emigration of the Ionian families to Athens; at any rate 
have here, I think, a notice of an Athenian chief presented with a 
Phcsnioian sea-port by the Assyrian king, for naval assistance probably 
rendered during the siege of the place. 

The fourth campaign was against Amris, king of Tubal, who 
seems to have been supported by Arrah, king of Ararat, and by Meta, 
king of Misek, and also by the tribe of the Amorites, here called 
Amdri. The conjunction of Tubal, Misek, and Ararat, certainly 
reminds one of Mesheo and Tubal, who are always united in Esekiel 
with Gog and Magog, and who are supposed to represent tribes in the 
northern part of Asia Minor. Meta, however, king of Misek, is 
often spoken of in connexion with Misr and the city of Rabek, where 
he seems to have generally resided; the two countries are always 
' more or less associated, and if Misr therefore be Lower Egypt, Misek 
must of necessity be some country immediately contiguous ; in all pro* 
bability ‘Hhe upper country” of the Hieroglyphs*. Tf this idonti- 

‘ The name of this chief is usoally written at Khorsabad as 

y ^y< yy ^^^y tyyy yyyy, but at Nimrud,in inscriptions 

of the Khoreabad epoch, as ^ y? T? 

(See British Museum series, FI. 67, h 1, where, however, the iuitUl chariictdr is 
mutilated). From a comparison of the two forms, the orthography of M$(haH of 
AtImA seeuis to me undoubted. * 

« ’ 1 hap long considered the identification of the oaaaUj of whijsh the name is 

Awnmnted pr t** “V 

UW ^itwntMdipte term) to be one of the moet diffieolt p^nt. «opneet(sl with 
lown^tioiu. It did at one time appear to mp hi^l, 

Oat EgjrpV’ end Miwk “ Upper :^gypV’ ^ 

be united ip the Hebrew dual huVt bavSjriUM 

ftuhd It impost^ to apply to a^onarch whd reigned In thaimflMIto e^tiy i!ie 
iuiky eofinsct MW cf'Mhid[%h%sW«KidAf^^ 
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8jM^^ hetw^ P^hOme^md th0%iip9»tfiiiplirataa^ 

TMd eufifMgaB^ I Ao«ld add, affe almost all dateribed In tito 
flame teznifl;>tlm Ipiitr of Aflayria defeats the enemy in the> fields aehf 
ju|j;ate8 thn oonnhy, saerifieefl to the gods, and then geneafaUy oamofl 
Off tiie inlmbitaBtfl^ with their most yahiaUe effeet%»into oajrtWit? bi 
Assyria; repeopUng the ooantry with colonist# {j^Si^wn v from th# 
nations inunedb^y Bnbjeot to him, and appomUnjf bis own ofBeerl 
and prefects tomKbharge of the colonistsi and the adininifltmticm of 
the new territory. 

It woaM be onintezestiog to follow these campaigns in any detail, 

I will merely mention the countries which were successirely oyervun ; 
firstly, we have Hamath and its dependencies; Atesh, however, which 
occupied so conspicuous a place in the wars of Temen-bar II. in con- « 
nexion with Hamath, no longer appearing, and the inference therefore 
being that it must have been destroyed in the interval between the 
eras of Nimrud and Khorsabad. We have then a most elaborate 
account of a campaign against Ararat and Minni,%ie king of the 
former country, whose name was Arrah, reminding one of the Ara 
Ksgheisig, or Ara, the beautiful,” of Ameniau history. The con* 


I now oosieotiuro the people of Miiek to be the Mes^gem of the Hieroglyphs, 
or the Se mit e Inhabitants of Southern Syria, immediately bordering upon Egypt • 
(see Bireb's renutfks on this nation^Trans. of Royal Soc. of Lit 2nd seriei^ 
VoL 11. p 321), and it seems to me far from improbable that Adonibezek, whom 
the Israriites met on their first entrance into Palestine, and who was evidcintly 
▼ery powerful (Judges i. 4—9), may have been king of the same people, Bezek 
and Misek being nrthographieally one and the same. There will still, howerer, be 
considerable difficulty in reconciling with a Syrian monarch the many Egyptiar 
notices that refer to Meta; for he is described in some passages, according to the 
readings which seem to me most probable, as residing in the city of Rdbek, and 
administering the country of Misr.” 

I find from Pr. Hincks* paper on the Khorsabad InscriptioDB, whieli has 
appeared rince the above notes were written on Misr and Misek, that he reads the 

nunM yy ^^>-y<y ^y 

and actoally makes use of this resdingfor chronological azgament. Thag^ letters 


and its variant y>- represent m, rather than pi, is proved *by many 

examples at Beh&tmi, and might have been inferred from the powers of tlie cor* 
responding diarleters in Median. There cannot, therefore, by any possibility be an 
ftlittrion to the Zi)t of dIHcanus, and it appears to me #^ly impossible tUSl 


^►y^y ^y .iioiiidbo pronounced Khsb, wfaetSer by that nams Ufo 
may understsi}^ tbs Afltknp .£tlnpph|i ujit, BJnolLs yubs^upnUy 


the Ariatic Soriana. 
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tigQOiw pf T«llNi8ti^ ttnd ilttilti«» i|it 

Yanalnli^ king of NaUH pr Korthpfk^'Me^P^ikliiliiv 

oapitftl oity of HablAo^ «ent in U* tributo, AiM^lakpl 

and lUi of Blabri aro subteqnontiy attodbod and lOdf W rili (h« king 

foonding <ntioi in fbose proTinoee foi tbe Aujm»0fhnUiU whonn bo 

^ottlod tkoro to replaoo ike population carriod iato oaptiT^y\ 

The next oampaign was against KlMBkliar or FersanneniOi and 
against Media^ and in the latter oeontry the various groat citids 
that were taken, were dedicated to the Assyrian ^HdSs and named 
after the principal members of the Pantheon, Taha^Nebu, Taha^Boli 
Taba-Hem, and Taha-Aditera. 

Detailed accounts follow of wars against Rita of Ellubi, which 
appears to have iMon Southern Media, against Arazen of Mekhatmri, 
« which was a city and dependency of Ararat^ against Tarkhanzi of 
Mesd% Xanzinan of Khamdna, and Tarkheler of Togoma. 

Ibe king afterwards marches into Syria and besieges Ashdodj 
soled over by a king named Haleri, who after conducting the defence 
for some time, fla to Misr or Egypt, and the city falls. After this 
the war is resumed against Ararat and Ellubi, and Rita, the king of 
the latter country, is driven out and compelled to take refuge in 
Susiana. 

The closing campaigns, which seem to have exceeded all others in 
r importance, were against Susiana and Elymais, and against Babylmiia 

^ To illustrate, or even to give an ontline of the geography of the X hoisshol' 
lasoriptioas, vould require more care and space than I can here bestow upon the 
Bubjeot* The namss^ indeed, of the cities, tribes, rivers, and towns belonging to 
etoh pioriuoe are so numerous, and appear under such a variety of forms in tlie 
different Inscriptiona of the period (the sculptured slabs of the centre and south- 
west Polacsi St Nimrud being referable to the same historical epoch as those of 
Ehorsahad and Koyunjik), that their dissection and identification may be said to 
Qonstituto a disUnct study of itself. I shall reserve, therefore, the geographical 
detail of these InscriptionB for a future occasion. 

' The name of Mekhatseri or Mezatseri, (for the name is written either with 
the gottoiil or idbilant,) might be conjectured to apply to Van itself; inasmudi as 

the god special divinity ef that plaee, and 

vdiOBi I am Inelhied to identify with the Armenian Anaitis, is mentioned in this 
pssi Sgs ak Kbmabad, and in this passage only, among the trophies brought away 
tm Assytia aftav tba oonquest ci Ararat.*' It is, I think, a xemajMile eirou«o«tanuar> 
tItatssveiQF jkv 9i the geographical names referring to Aimeiwa sad its 4speh^ 
dj^iee in the Inscriptions of Nimrud and Khorsahad, should bo found on the 
tablets of tan, 1 can only account, indeed, lor the great disoirtpaiiey of 
SiMaimbp i s pp ad isi inapy sentmles to have intmmd between tibatwa periods 
ofhiatory# 
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tioiieil lo iuft^hmg th^ wbioh it would Ito to 

iboo|^ oodonbt0dly tho iuformfttion thus i^ap^lisd wUl 
of the greatest yalue in illostiatiug the early geography pf tho 
yinoes on the Persian Qulf* , 

There is still another expedition noticed against the seyen hi^gs of 
the Yakanatsh who dwelt in the land of Yetnan^ on aooonnt eppar 
lently of their ^fusing to pay the same tribute which had formerly 
been paid# the king says, “ to the kings^ my ancestors^ who ruled over 
Assyria aud Taha-Dunis.*’ The rebellious tribes haying been subdned 
were placed in bondage^ some amongst the Khetta or Hittitea, others 
amongst the Chaldeest Their gold^ silyer^ aud yaluable property were 
carried off to Babylon^ and they were themselves dispers^ through ^ 
the countiy as far as Beth Edeu^ aud the Arab tribes who inhabit^ 
|he distriot of Yetmira^ dependent on Susiana, 

After a farther brief notice of Meta, king of Misek, the annals 
Inish^and are followed by an account of the buiUing of the eity« 
At that time,” the king says, among the people of the countries 
who were obedient to me, and who worshipped the gods Assarae^ 
Nebu, and Sot, after the fiishion of Egypt, and near to Nineveh, I 
built a city and named it Beth Arko-tsina^ (or, to use the popular 
sjruonymi Beth Sargon), and 1 dedicated it to the gods, Bel, Shi^iTt. 
Nebo, Hem, Seb,” &c., Ac. The remaining portion of the inscription 
is entirely religious and dosoriptive, relating to the embellishment of 
the eityi and the institution of periodical festivals in honour of its 
tutelaiy deities, 

I have thus given a brief sketch of the general purport of the 

* In the few notes whioh 1 haye been alone able to add to the presipt sheets 
to their passage through the press, siuee the pubhcation of Dr. Hlneks’s Pi^ on 
the Khoraahad Inscriptions, I have purposely avoided all dlaeosaion upon poiiito 
el etymology and grammar i for 1 could hardly hope In so hunied a niannSf to- 
mah^ inyaelf at all totelligible, 1 cannot avoid however mentioniiig that the 

I ^ and J ^ J^y 1^, wbieb 

Dra Hiii^ 45) reads, ^^out of it I brought,’* and *^out of them 1 brought,** 
siipify really, I gave* it the name,” and 1 named them,” the forms of 

fSS a ECfl - cT S 2! Iwing oftm mdwtttnted, wtioh tiare 
dndTMttvw |i((nn»zp«tc«pw,QBdiD,ta in an# 

inAtabie^ 
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oiber Ifigends throughout tho palaoe with littte oiAM»(r 

ropetitions or amplifipations of tho seyoril r^li^OUs^ i^storiiouli' aiid 
goographioal notices contained in this suiniiu»y> I iieM not fiuliier 
discuss them. 

One other subject only connected with the Inscriptiotis of Khen- 
Sidtad requires a few remarks. These inscriptions funsiish ample 
evidence of the introduction of a strong Scythio element into the 
population of Western Asia^ during the period which elapsed between 
the eras of Khorsabad and Nimrod; but in what sense we aie to 
understand Scythio^ or rather to which family of nations the early 
Scyths are to be referred^ is by no means clear. At Behisttin there 
axe repeated notices of the Sacm^ a name which it may be remembeijed, 
Herodotus says was applied by the Persians indiscriminately to all 
the Scythians. These Sacs, indeed, are represented among the cap- 
tives at Behistun, the last figure with the high cap, which Herodotus 
also remarks was peculiar to the nation, being Sakuka, the Sacan. 
Now in the Babylonian translation at Behistun, the term employed 
for Sacan is Tsimri, and this same term, unknown under Sardanapalus 
and his immediate line, runs as a general title through all the Assy- 
rian inscriptions, from the age of Khorsabad downward^ There are 
thus the Tsimri of Khamdna, the Tsimri of Beth Hebra, (which was 
ra district 1 think of Syria,) the Tsimri of Tubal, the Tsimri of Baby- 
lonia, the Tsimri of Assyria. In fact, these Tsimri, I think, or 
nomade Scyths, are spoken of as the militia of the different provinces 
In contradistinction to the fixed agricultural peasantry. The question 
then arises, if the Tsimri can be the same as the Cymri or Celts of 

> The name is found in two passages at Behistun, and is repeated three times 
at Kakhdi-i-BaBtam with the same orthography of m -TT<T. 

In Assjrim, the last letter is dropped as auperfluoiiB, the character EUS 
representing the complete syllable msr, and the name, thus reduced to 
-IK S®. may be observed in almoat every Inscription of Kheraebad 
and Kfqfunjik and succeeding periods. I cannot be sure, as I have befitre 
rCkjp^ed, ihat the character represents (n or dn. This determination, 

indeed^ depend on its resemblance to or onA Although die 

fpfpu{Sge«(|sp^PUfc^^ I see strong recaon to doidit their phonetic identilgr* 
Ver^ be ptddouhced or ta|lidr 





^rUit ltttMl% tk« Htintoi^ ^onrtfi ike 

^dotiitf ttfid tke Tigildtbi^ &t *^bi>Mrm6ii/' (tui I )abw''tnliiWlA''lll^ 
tiilCt^Sattielr ihttt on the Tij^s};** hut #e galhitt^itelHA 

from these Persian names as to the great family of n&tUtiH 
the Sate belonged. My otrn opinion is^ that the terms' Bate* and 
Tsimrl, ^vhioh are perhaps synonyms, were applied to all the 
warlike nomade nations, without any distinotion whateye^ ail t6 
family. That ihere must hate been a large Tartar population 
Persia before the time of Gyrus, is proved by the so-i^ed Median 
translations in the tri-lingnal tablets, which are unquestionably written 
in a Tartar dialect; but I am by no means inclined to identify 
this population especially with the Saom. The Sacm or Tsimti Were, 
1 think, the Eelyant or nomades, as opposed to the fixed peasantry 
and they numbered probably in their ranks, Celts, Slavonians, and 
Teutons, as well as Tartars of all grades, from the primitive type 
of the Fin and Magyar to the later developed Turk and Mongolian. 
I may add, that these Tsimri are also mentioned by Jeremiali among 
the nations of Western Asia, in allusion apparently to the SacW who 
at that period held Northern Media and Assyria, and had even pene 
trated to Palestine and Egypt. The passage to which I allude is in 
the 25th verse of the 25th chapter, where the kings of Ziinri are 
classed with the kings of Elam and the kings of the Modes. * 

I now pass on to Bel-Adonim-sha, son of the builder of Khorsabadr 
Of this king, unfortunately, very few historical inscriptions have been 
yet discovered ; the only two, indeed, with which I am acquainted 
and which are at all legible, are, firstly, an Inscription engraved on 
the rook at Bavian’, adjoining to the sculptures described by Mr. La- 
yard on Mr. Ross’s authority ; and secondly, a legend on one of the 
votive bulls found at Koyunjik. The former contains a very ^detailed 
account of Babylonia and Susiana; and in the latter, I find recorded 
the jmme conquest of Siisiana or Elymais, together with the capture of 

T 

' This name, which ia Imperfect in the Pendan copy, reads diatineil^Both in 
JCedte sad Bsbylonisa, as iTumawarffa or ITumwyth I failed terseognbe the 
name until I obtained Taste’s copy of the Na]chsh4-Bustam Inscription, owipg 
iolhe fadfy reprcsentatloii of the final letter in the published Median text of 
Wetenpttc^y and the Ifshnsoript of Dltmi. 

* This tnseriptioo, of whidi I saw an imperfect copy at Mosul, is repeated four 
Ihteiqpcmthevockat Bhvte^ and Mr. Layutd having latdty succeeded in tikfhk 
^ notwi ^ tean tt la g ilw limited ccndition ef^te 

writing,^tebqi& by comparing them (ogetlier,tofnnfi one perfect and eontinutel 

M. . .1 
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Sidoa>. The itucripiten at the Nahr el Keib Hlie b^ugri to 
end may be enppoeed therefore^ with great probability^ to eomthb- 
morate the latter achievement, but unfortunately the oatt Of the 
inscription in the British Museum, for which we ate indebted to 
Mr. Bonomi, is, beyond a few isolated words, altogether illegible. The 
ordinary Koyunjik Inscriptions are for the most part religious, atd 
exceedingly difficult to make out; they are in fact, by far the most 
difficult inscriptions that have been yet met with in the Assyrian 
character*. 

I have already alluded to the opinion entertained by some people, 
that this king is Sennacherib, and have declared my own views to be 
against that identification. I will merely therefore here observe, that 
the notice of Sidon, instead of corroborating the Koyunjik king^s claim 
to be regarded as Sennacherib, rather makes against it; for in the 
history of Sennacherib, as given by Josephus, the campaigns in Phoe- 
nicia, Egypt, and Judea are classed together, and Sidon therefore would 
hardly have been mentioned without some allusion being at the same 
time made to Egypt. According also to Scripture account, it is hardly 
credible that Sennacherib, after his disastrous retreat from Judea, 
should have had leisure to execute any tablet recording the conquest 
of Phosnicia, in the brief period which alone intervened between his 
return to Nineveh and his assassination in the temple of Nisroch. 

' Of the third king of this line we know positively nothing but the 
name ; that name has been supposed by Mr. Layard to be identical 
with the name of the builder of the north-west Palace at Nimrud, but 
the identification seems to me to have been assumed on insufficient 
grounds. I read the one name as Assar-adon-pal or'Sardanapalus, 
and the other as Assar-adon-assar^ 

1 See Plate 61, of the British Museum series. 

* Since the above was written, 1 have learnt from Mr. Layard that he has 
discovered a perfect, and apparently a very full historical Inscription of the 
Koyunjik king among the ruins of the palace which he has been excavating at 
that place. Such a discovery, which must almost certainly decide the question of 
this king’s identity with Sennacherib, and which must further afibrd a most 
valuable addition to our general knowledge of Assyria, appears to me to be of far 
iMre Importanee than the mere laying hare of sculptured dabs, which, however 
interesting the design, neither famish us witli new ideas, nor convey aSy groat 
historical truth. 

^ The third element of the one name is, 1 think, uniformly ot 
scs:® , and of the other which 1 consider to be a contraettou 

M atm ttuM^ I mart taptiA tint wy HMI. 0ii4dwe. ««» la 
pfteed OB ^ Mndning theM UuuMk * 
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quitting t1i6 «A|}«et (bd EhofwilMli of l|hlg» 
nfettt to Uf. Iiogn^’i late aauottnoement^ that la a porftot jl| 
the ]||ioiiptfo 0 , in the taah4 on the Zab rirexv he hat Ibaad ft OoMof 
of the rojal anceeton of the Khoiaabad king, aneeatofe Wht^ 
gnlai^ly enoogh^ are not even named In any other inecription ol tli^fe 
monafcL Admitting the certainty of this discoveiy^-^^ the finif* 
meats of the tunnel Inscription already published are greatly in |t| 
&vour must of course modify the opinion 1 have advanced of tbO 
Khorsabad line having followed almost immediately on the rcyal line 
recorded at NSmmd j but I should still be inclined to attach a very 
moderate limit to the interval. If the Nimrud kings, indeed, should 
be assigned to the thirteenth or twelfth century before the Christian 
era, I would suppose the Khorsabad line to have flourished in the 
eleventh or tenth century. 

1 have already stated, that we know of many kings of Assyria 
posterior to the builders of Khorsabad and Koyunjik. The Ung 
whose actions are recorded on the cylinder in the British Museum 
seems to have been a not less celebrated warrior than Temen-bar 
himself j his expeditious are described against Sidon and Pboanioiai 
against Damascus and Tubal, against Ararat, Minni, and lift depea<* 
dencies, against Snsiana or Elam, against Shinar and Chaldssa, nritb 
the famous cities of Beth Takkara and Borsippa^ against the Arab city 
of Haduma, which, it is observed, Bel-Adonim>sha, the Koyuiyik king/ 
had subjugated in former times. It is further stated, how all the 
tribes were reduced who lined the Lower Tigris, and how the king 
afterwards pushed his arms into Media, and Central of perhaps 
Eastern Persia# Unfortunately this king is nameless; that isi tbS 
particular portion of the inscription which contains the same Js 
destroyed; but he was certainly as celebrated a warrior as any of the 
monarchs who preceded him^ 

' The name of the father of the Khorsabad king is probably frand St the eom* 
mencement of the 6th line of FI. 36 of the British Museum aeries* The isiMa) 
letter or letters being lost^ and some of the others being uneertain, I will not 
hazard a reading of the name ; but I may observe that the fragments which 
remain Sre sufficient to show that the term appended to the royal this in 
g^honabid leveiece is not a patronymic^ as has been sometamea supposed. Thai 
term beiog compounded of the names of the gods, is probably an honorary epiihetf 
but I know nothing certain regarding it. 

« See British Muaemn series from 30 to 39. As the date of this Insorl^enie 
of great ecnsequence to the ar^ment about the identification of Senxuudic^ 
as tha passage in FI, 23, L 63, imperfeot as it is, may be cimsidered iheon^piifvi^ 
mpmayeismiBSdppeaedtor^«k'thec^in4erits^ Ki^i^ikid^ 
it is well to notice that the fragments which remain of the king’s name 
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Auodier cylinder af tins ,clafli9 ie ip the pp|aeflaiQA*of Col, Taylo^ 
and^ ae &r aa I can aaoertain f]N>m an impreasitw Pf ’writin^K'wb^ 
I took many years Bgo, it contains the annds of a distinoit kisft 
leas elaborately described than those upon the Obelisk* ' c 
The black stone upon the table^ belonging to the Sari of Abasdeem 
names Akadunna>(1) who was king of Assyria and Sabylo]|i% and 
who lived probably not long before the time of Nohnohadnezzari as 
a Babylonian city is noticed which is of that epochs and which is 
never mentioned in the earlier inscriptions^ 

One of the most powerful of all the kings^ too^ mast have been a 
certain Akpalatakraj(l) of whom we have only one inscription, which 
however abounds in geographical detail. I place this king towards 
the close of the dynasty, as the names are found to be gradually 
approaching their Babylonian forms^ 

cannot possibly be brought to assimilate with 

and that there ia the same disagreement between the name of the king of Sidon 
ou the Cylinder, which is given in PL 20, L 14, and again PL 21, IL 40 and 60, 
and the king of Sidon, contemporary with the builder of Koyunjik, the fragments 
of whose name are found in L 7 of PL 69. These points of evidence are of them- 
selves sufficient to convince me that the Cylinder king must be posterior to the 
builder of Koyunjik ; but the question can hardly be considered to be decided 
until the Cylinder annals have been compared with Mr. Layard’s new historical 
Jnsoription from Koyunjik. 

I now find that Dr. Hincka derives from this name of the king of Sidon on addi- 
tional argument in favour of the identity of the Koyunjik king with Sennacherib S 
for he reads the name Abdistarti, and compares it with 'Aj3^dcrraproc or 
tyMWy 9 name of a king stated by Menander to have ascended the throne of 

Phasnicia seven years after the death of Hiram, SolomQn*s oontempoiaiy, (see 
Khorsabad Inscriptions by Dr. Hincks, p. 69). I can hardly believe, however, 
that the Cuneiform name was read as Dr. Hincks supposes ; for Aahtera, or 
Astarte^ is always written in Assyrian as Tand 1 find an equal diffi- 

culty in reeonoiling Menander's Abdastartu^ who must have lived in the beginning 
of the tenth oentury b,c., with the usually received era of Sennadierib, which was 
at least 260 years later. 

1 I refer to the famous city iuscribed on the Babylonian brkdos end on 
all the mrauments of the age of Nebuchadnezzar, the name of which, 

i^j^y SZ^yZ^y ^ doubtfuny as BethDigla, eoiiqparii^ 

fbtr SISaL el the Arabs (see line 16 of the last column of Lord Abevdedn's stone). 

*' ^ British Museum sarieib end ooimyvo I 82 pf 

nnfSeUbtel^ -^y Kj^y 





^ id kiaf/iuimed AkiH, >^5r irkdm 1 tM w 

* i<Mtoiptidii ftt Koyot^ik, fonmd in' tke debriisr nbon^ ike ^lac^ 
Bel^rfcoiia^dli^; kis'wnxe were deidnibed h eeme detidl with 
amati, king of Snafaitia^'btti ifaere Waa nothing in the reootft to afford 
any ehe to his hisiorioal identiiy^ * 

Some of the monarehs whom I have thus mentioilied^ belong, I 
think, in all prohaUlity to the Lower Assyrian dynasfy, or to ihiit 
portioahuT line mentioned in Soriptnre, but we most wait fdr Aesh 
materials before coming to any definite conclusion even on ihb pOtni. 

The only approximate chronology that it is at all safe to athimo 
at present is as follows. Herodotus pves for the duration of the 
Assyrian dominion in Upper Asia, 520 years, reckoning, as it would 
seem, from the defection of the Modes”. This defection of the Modes 
is, at the same time, a disputed point in chronology, and some even 
of the best chronologists maintain that the numbers of Herodotus, 
indicating a fixed epochal date, should be calculated from the Chiddssan 
era of Nabonaasar”; but, whichever may be the correct explanation, 
the point of departure will, at auy rate, almost certainly fall in the 
eighth century before Christ, and the Assyrian empire, therefore, may 
be considered, on the authority of Herodotus, to date from the com^ 
mencemeut of the thirteenth oentury, b. c.^ 

1 I must again notiee the son and grandson of Aasar-adon-eaaar, whom, 
titlea have been recently diacovered by Mr. Layard, and also the tVo new 
monardia, wboae namea he has found in excavating a mound to the north^weat of 
Khoraabad. Aa 1 have not yet seen transoripts of these names, I can say nothing 
as to their possible phonetic reading. * 

^ Lib. I. c. fiS. 

> With Niebuhr, I believe, originated this explanation of the numbers of 
Herodotus. The reasoning by which it Is supported is considered by the German 
scholars to be conclusive, and Bunsen thus adopts throughout his work upph 
Bigypt :the dates which depend upon it (era of Nabonaasar b.€. 74.7; oomiiieBco- 
ment of Asi^rian empire b.c. 1267) as established points in chronology. 

* Since ancient history first occupied the attention of the learned of fiurope, 
the chnmolcgy of the Assyrian empire haa been one of the quasetiones yexates** of 
olasaical Uteratnre. The long period and the short period, or the chronology of 
Ctesiai and the riuonology of Herodotus, have had their respective adyiQeates, and 
au^oritiea of almost equal weight have been marshalled upon either ride. Jn 
confirmation of the dates of Herodotus, the Abbf Sevin has quot^^Tballqis^ 
Applan, Dionyaine of Haficamaasas, Porphyry, Macrobios, Afrieenue, and perhaps 
even Alenander Polyhietor; while Freret haa brought to the support of CtesJ^ 
the evidence of Manetho, Plato, Aristotle, Pausanias, Gephalion, Castor, ^tnilioa 
Smk, JoM#ali,^ABSan, Dfodoros Sicnlna, Eusebius, Sulpleius Severu^ FMlo of 
B|bk%JE«a^^ *04 ArneeUss (oompM the two anMea in the fonriXiSg)! 
aewnth volnmes cl the Mdmoires de PAead., Xlittte. edit). The schqot <4 
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period of the if not only, impeiial <lyniMjl^> (wd e fsie 
'no^tion of ell the evidence doubtless leads to dei oonelualoii,) thl 
building of the north-west palace may be assigned to the end of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the twelfth century before the Ohristisn 
era; and^ as such a date would ooiaeide with the twentieth dynasty 
of Egypt, the wars recorded on the Obelisk, in which the Assyrian 
arms were certainly pushed as far as Tyre, Sidon> and Byblus, would 
be explained by the depression under which Egypt suffered after the 
reign of Rameses III., the first king of the twentieth dynasty, and for 
the three following centuries. It is further to bo observed, that the 
geographical indications are all in favour of this approximate chro** 
nology. The importance of the city of Atesh) the establishment of 
the Khetta in Southern Syria, the very nomenclature of tho Phoenician 
poFt8,*^Tyr6, Sidon, Oubal or Byblos, Acani or Aore, Beluta or 
Betytns, Arvad or Aradns,— constitute points of evidence which suit 
this period and no others I think, indeed, that almost all the Asiatic 
names which occur in the Egyptian records of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties, and in the wars^ of Rameses IIL, are to be found 
more or less modified in the Assyrian annals, and that the indications^ 
therefore, of political geography may be held to restrict almost the 
age of the Nimriid obelisk to the twelfth century, b. c. 

' It must be quite unsafe to speculate on the causes and the duration 
of the interregnum, or at any rate of the unrecorded interval, which 
occurs between the Assyrian periods of Nimrud and Khorsabad« 
Possibly this period may be represented by the internal revolution 
which was described by Bion and Alexander Polyhistor, and which, 
according to their statement, changed the succession from the line of 
the Dercetades to the line of Beletaras, the officer who headed the 
revolt*. I cannot myself believe that there was any violent disruption 
of the line of Assyrian royalty, still less that the break in the annals 
was caused by foreign conquest. There may have been intestine 
troubles, which for a time prevented the extension of the Assyrian 

d^asty of forty-five kings, as the only point of eollateral ovidenoe whirii is at al 
deserving of consideration, or which it may be worth while to compare even with 
ibc $20 years fixed by the Father of histoxy ; and» aa te aa Ciuiaifi»iin researeh 
hiia hitherto extended, everything I think tends to eonfim the Qennan critique. 

* Mr. Bireh obaervea in his paper ‘^On the Statistical Tablet of Kamae’* 
(Tra^ of R(^ Soo. of Lit, find scries, Yid. 11. p. 3i7), During Ac niueteentli 
Tyreattd Siden, Berytu^ Amdus* fiarej^ and tbe are nmf 

tlenejlt hud dndcr Rameses II. the emplie had inehtbljr eltethM as te afi 
iriterv-R wae met 

< See Agathiacs LiK II. p. fig. ^ 
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itti po^ Aifeofito Ih# iiiMM tf 3^^ 
t|id (UgraYiiijir of Ittsorij^onir; bat tbe EtmflBbftd kbif itm 
of idftme muse, ]^M»bably df the same &mtly) cUi the eiHter Qioiian^^ 
tlie Nimmd line; and I shonld not suppose that more than linty 
or Bbrenty years interrbned between the two periodsii If, then, ihb 
six eotttinnons kings of tbe Nimnid line reigned, as I think, ibOflS 
about B. 0. 1250 to b. c. 1100, and an interyid were further allowed o£ 
seventy years after the suspension of the line, the era of the Khot- 
Sabad king would fall in about b. o. 1030, before the age of Solomon, 
and cdntemporavy with a certain Pe-hor, of Egypt, who was the fifth 
king of the twenty-first dynasty, and who would thus represent the 
Biarku of the inscriptions, residing in tbe city of Bdbek. 

Before closing, I will rapidly run over the remaining subjects of 
interest connected with the Cuneiform Inscriptions. There are, it is 
well known, a series of iuscriptions found at Van, and in the vicinity. 
These inscriptions I name Armenian. They are written in the sama 
alphabet that was used in Assyria, but are composed in a different 
language, -^a language, indeed, which, although it has adopted numSo 
rous words from the Assyrian, I believe to belong radically to another 
family, the Scythio *. There are six kings of the Armenian line fol- 
lowing in aline of direct descent. I read their names as — 1, Alti*bari; 
2, Ari-mena ; 3, Isbuin ; 4, Manua ; 5, Arisen ; and 6, Ariduri (t) This 
family, which seems to have held extensive sway in Armenia^ Asia* 
Minor, and Northern Media, could have only, I think, risen into 
power on the deoline of the Assyrian monarchy. On these grounds, 
then, which are further supported by certain points of intrinsic 
evidence contained in the inscriptions, 1 propose to assign the monu- 
ments of Van to the seventh and eighth centuries before Christ, 
supposing the kings who executed them to hare been contempora- 
neous with those Modes who first threw off the Assyrian yoke. 

I am not able, at present, to attempt a classification of the kings 
of Babylon, such as they are known from the various relics that wn 
t possess of them ; nor, indeed, can 1 say, with any certainty, whether 
the kings recorded, with the exception of Nebuchadnezzar and his 

1 Dr* Hiaoks, it is well known, has published an elabomte pap^ on these 
Inaeriptiona in the ninth volume of the fioeiety's Jouma], nnd 1ms endeavoured to 
psove that the Hmgnage is Jndo-Gensanio. Admit^g, however, the eatieme 
valno of the diiMeetiiona eontained in that paper, and gmtly admidng, as I do, tlm 
sagitiit^ that baa determined the rignifieafion of ao many words of which 
phonafiarendwing is eirits enienaoiis,^ 1 cannot attach mui^ weight to 
grammaticat affinities, when I know that the forms on which thais 
depend are iio reality quite different firom Dr. Hineka’s readings. ^ ' 
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hthffr, nubjf bo antoiior ot poilemr to ihe m of) Ndbooaaaato 
Bal^loiimnfl certeinlj borrowod their alphobei fcom tiie Aoiyriaaio^ 
and it requires no great trouble or ingenuity^ at the preseirt day^ t6 
form a comparative table of the charaeters ; Ueratie signal indeed^ 
of the Aasyrians and Babylonians differ more from the ordinary 
letters employed by them, than the alphabets of the two nations differ 
from each other. 

The earliest Babylonian record that we haYe, ia^ I think, the 
inscription engraved on a triumphal tablet at Holwan, near the foot 
of Mount Zagros; it is chiefly religious, but it seems also to record 
the victories of a certain king, named Temnin, against the moun- 
taineers. Unfortunately it is in a very mutilated state, and parts of 
it alone are legible^ 

On the relic called Michauz’s stone, the purport of which is 
entirely religious, the name is Seb-pal-utakra, son of Beletsira, but I 
doubt the record being of royal oiigin. Upon a black stone in my own 
Oabinet, which appears to refer to the sale of certain lands upon the 
canal of Nimani, near Babylon, the king in whose reign the contract 
took place, is named Sut-athra-saram. The contracts upon the ordi- 
nary clay barrels, of which there are numbers in the museums of 
Europe, are usually of the Persian period, the documents dating from 
a certain year of the reign of Darius or Artazerxes. 

Perhaps the most interesting, however, of all the Babylonian 
monuments are the bricks. It was a custom, borrowed from AsS 3 rria, « 
that the bricks used in building the ancient cities on the Lower Tigris 
and Euphrates should be stamped with the name and titles of the 
royal founder; and 1 should hope that ultimately speoimens of these 
bricks, collected from every ancient site throughout Babylonia and 
Ghaldiea (even if no other monuments should be found) would enable 
us to reconstruct the chronology of the country. 

With regard to Babylonia proper, it is a remarkable fact, that 
every ruin from some distance nortk of Baghdad, as far south as the 
Birs Nimrud, is of the age of Nebuchadnessar. I have examined the 
bricks in sUu, belonging perhaps to one hundred different towns and * 
cities within this area of about one hundred miles in length, and 

' 1 1 diseovtred this tablet on the occasion of my last visit to Behistmi, and with 

the help of a telescope, for there are no posuble means of ascepding the rock, 
succeeded in taking a copy of such portione of the writipg as ase legible. On the 
tablet a figure, clad in eaoerdotal costume and apparehily a mueb, iapfC- 
pepthig tothclpeBarehathrongof eaptSyeB,wbo ate ehMued th^ 

heliqc bound behind them, and lings being fastened tn thdr noitiUsi to whleh the 
leadhtg Btciiig idattaohedb 



tUfty antt*! mm/r '^nfid^akyioiiief Itgm^tlSiisk 

tlwifiiO^'^dbticlittdite aon of NiibopdiMat|> king 

PbHo# giyea Of e logond of a king# HoOi**ia-imrU| upoa ««bfidlfi wkidb 
was said to haro boon {oaod at Hymar, ne$x Babylon^ bail obofM 
doubt its l^ilongiag to that site, as I hare examined hundreds of tbt 
Hymar bribka^ and have fonnd them always to bear thp name of 
Nebuohadueszar. At the same time, it is impossible to belieya that 
Nebuchadnezzar was really the first builder in Babylonia* As fitr as 
the town of Babylon is conoemed, 1 admit without hesitation, tfaatdt 
owed its origin to that king, for the name is never once mentioned in 
the inscriptions anterior to the time of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
monarch moreover says in Scripture, — Is not this the great Babylon 
that I have built t’* hut with regard to the neighbouring city of Bor« 
sippa, which is certainly, I think, represented by the Birs Nimrud, 
there is evidence of its being the capital of Shinar, as early almost as 
tbe earliest Assyrian epoch. At any rate, Temen*bar, the Obelisk 
king, records his conquest of Borsippa in the ninth year of his reigUj 
and the city is mentioned in every subsequent record. It would 
appear then, as the Birs Nimrud and the surrounding ruins are exela- 
sively formed of bricks stamped with the name of Nebnchadnezzar, 
that in the earlier period, the people of Shinar oould not yet have 

^ The principal ruins to which I refer in this part of Babylonia are^ Istly, At a* 
on the lahtki canal, abont fifteen miles north-east of Baghdad, when esca* 
vations are often made for the sake of obtaining bricks. 2ndly, At Baghdad itself 
the right bank of the river within the town being formed for the space of nearly 
one hundred yards of an enormous mass of brickwork, which until lately was sup- 
posed to be of the time of the Caliphs, but which I found on examining the bricks 
to date from the age of Nebuchadnezzar. 3rdiy, A lazge mass of mounds near the 
Khan Kahya on the road to Hillah. 4thly, Akkerkuf, called in the old Arabic 
works, the Palace of Nimrud,’* and perhaps the Accad or Acoar of OeqesiB. 
Sthly, Extensive ruins near Khan-i-Sa*ad, which formed the after site of Maioza- 
snalea. Othly, At Za’aleh near Musdib on the Euphrates. From this spot 1 
obtained the black stone of Sut-athra-earam, and I have been asstared that dnother 
inscribed tablet is to be found in the nuns, though as I once spent an enCirs day 
in vainly seai^hing for the relief I almost doubt its existence. 7tbly, The fiunchS 
city of Cutha, which I had the good fortune to discover in 1846, and which I hm 
sittce repeatedly virited. The ruins are situated in Lat. 82*’ w 36”, and Iiimg* 
44” 42' 46”, and are almost equal to those of Babylon. From this city came the 
Cuthnaus^oeolonized Samaria, and it was traditionally the scene of tbs Cslrly m'- 
raelescf Abraham. The other eities of Nebuchadnezzar are at, Kalwadha* Hym if, 
Balylon, and Bifs-h^Nimnid. 1 have no means at pfesstat of identif^g tirith 
thess sites the nubiSMiia eidcs named in the IndiaJ^Hottse Inaoripttoil, and ok 
Bellliis^Criblderr nor indeedi can I vsniors topetnt emt tbeSinplaeemriiSdf Ikb 
idm stdes tuettdensd on the bricks, Beth Bi^hirand Beth ^Mda, (or Bedi 
which seem to have been accennted the of NdbnekadneiCalt^ 
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adc^t^d «it« AirQiriaa alphailAl and tint Wt l lii Mtlt l 
most lam ataoit alitmly ivebaUl tba ^ JCldi iflka^dlqti 
and aspeoially tha eanatroetiaii and daduntioa tl tba gtiwt 
now 'ie|>M#titad hy ilia Biia> ia aertalnly atoliaad ia tiba Staadt^ 
laaoriptian of Nabnohadnaaiari of wbiob iba ladja«dIoi|))a aiab 
nisbea us with tha bant and most perfaat oopji and vbio^ ia 
aort qf Hieraiio atatiatioal obafter^ giving a detail of all tbe tampki 
built by tha king iu the different towns and oitiaa of Bab^foabb 
naming tbe particular gods and goddesses to whom tha sbrinai were 
dedicated’; and stating moreover a variety of matters Qonineqted with 
tbe support of the temples^ and with the sacrificial and ceremonial 
worship of the kingdom^ which I really cannot pretend at present to 
interpret with even approximate accuracy. 

I may add^ that in the old inscriptions, Babylonia is known by no 
other name than that of Shinar, a name which is not only familiar to 
us from Scriptural notices, but which has also been preserved in a 
fmgment of the Greek historian Histimus. 1 do not think that this 
name has any connexion whatever with the Singara of the lower 
Aufira and modem Sinjar, and 1 should almost doubt even its 
identity with the Egyptian Saenkara, for I cannot believe tiiat tbe 
Egyptian arms ever really penetrated to Babylonia* It is at any 
rate, I think, impossible, that the name of Babel should occur in an 
< inscription of Thothmes III., for, as 1 have observed beforei the title 
was locally unknown before the age of Nebuchadnessar*. 

> In addition to those deities whom 1 have already had eecaiicn to mentim in 
Speaking of the Assyrian Pantheon, I may notice the following gods named ia 
j^iptuie, whom I have, I think, identified in the Inscriptions at Babylon. 

giii ds dl and dfmdsoA, ^ Jjt Ef S Ey<I 

OM uid Mmt, (we But Indie Bonw Jmwiptioa, eol, 4. 

Ilk M ud #9j|) end (dW^ wl« Ij L #0)i I nqiMd tbe) 

tbeiewettiBeBothaf Sc^toie,>i)be8od(9rgodd<«)wbewiMiine uordlneril;)^ 
wtltten (w. CyfindHT, eld.), 1, 87, Ae., 

end eewsete Beet Indie Houw Inwription, oeL 4, L 1^ and Ebenebed Inacrip* 
tl«g% in. 87. b 6; PL 148,1. ll,4t«.), attditiMnwidwibrfiNHniin|«eheU«iibet 

d» 

I.d4r)aw]rbea» BibUeel ]«vie)|Hi».A« w lt)e4i7lS84wb<V»1iewd7li^ln (wh 
dde gad to fia^iaed tor e IMI «( 

\ * Sbnii 1 fUMiMtodteiegedl^I haiw *1)4 MnlUljr ntwiHiwd Ob' 




in I 'MBiNiirf iM 

ia Ills 4 «nM|i)S(« of «IA BnpluKttot i*lw» he Tii^4t{||^ 

hfliUMtf Bal^^ femei)grih«oa|lM)«f Ihh 

hhi ftflhtf tMVWOlflg that and aleo adother whMt ii 
dbJliift Otfb; U Io«t in the mrsliai^” i 


vbol 9 of thf nomeoo^taro of Bobylon^ ud although l» vorUug out 

ai|^m«Bt I have fbUotted a oomowhat i&ffet&ki eouno of luduotioii fnmi that |«r« 
eii^ by iff. Hlnohib ^ arrftod at the satiie ireBult. I have ohoowed hi 

the first place^ from comparing the form » with the foim 

J^y ►►y (see among other examples, East India House InsQtt 

ooL 4 , 1. 47 | and col. 4, L 28), that although in the former word an r 
is usually introduced, while in the latter, the n in every other example 

lar^Taoedby/ or ^^yy^, still the resemblance of the two orthographies 
is snificient to warrant the presumption of phonetic identity; and I have remarked 
in the second plac^ that the monogyam aotaflly fqsnMHBl the same 

sr::. for not only is the plnral form tSsfz} f«< ' 
ai Khomabad eomrtantly replaced by but at Fersepolis this same 

character (imperfectly given by Westergaard, as or Plate 

xiv, a, fine 10,) is used in the Babylonian translation of the Persian word Duvar- 
tAim, the term which it is intended to express being most assuredly BdA, gate/’ 


answering to bt Chaldee, and v^L in Arabic. I now therefore regard 
it as almost eertam that the two forms of *»d 

^ Ilf indifTerently to express phonetically the name 

of Mbileh, the remarkable and almost conslaiit disagremnest between them being 
the effect of a mere calligraphio fashion, rather than of any fixed alphabetic law ; and 
I forther conjecture, that the name orignated in the holy character of the city, thd 
slglilfieatloB of it hefatg ** the Gate of God,” or if we follow ttie mythology of 
Sen<dM)Qlathoii| the Gate of llua or Chronus.” The objeetion^^of coltme, which 
1 have offered in the text to the possible occurrence of the name of Babel in 
the Hlereglyphle vseerds must be now withdrawn, but I remain ae ihertk 
dMhMe sfi sANfftei the Egyptian anae could have redly veaehed te the I<ower 
Bii^ghiigSiir 


* 8««IWiigp»li|>r.(),M. 9om of fli» iwoNitpt* bwM lloAi batMif 4 ft 
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portant for iilw^ting the aooioii^n^fo^'o^ o^trj 

Ka.b]rlan, it fltst fMmd, I iUilk, in tho Etui loAn tiMoM toMrl^tlMi, wIiMe'Knbo- 
pliiutf, flie ftUkMF of KoboobadimaNF, is in Mo gnMigw ^MtognUiod jw Idng of 

m} Hr. col. 7} l8* 11 and 48). Ifow ibai iha sign of 

has the phonetio power of <r or thr, k proved by its interqhfSging at dehisUm 
with the lettm ^ wiant Babyloaii^ ortlM^phiea of 

thoPMianiiaimeChitratakhiiu^ a^ being often sq^laeed in hsqrrian 

by fihe characters amongst other passages, British MosOmn 

series, PI. 7, 1. 29); but I do not feel at all sure that as an ideographic monogram, it 
may not alto hare been pronounced Babel^ jnst as the Assyrian monogram 


representing ideographically the phonetic powers of 5^ ^ 

tliink, prononneed Nineveh. At any rate, it is in this manner alone, that I can 
account for the uniform employment of the orthography in question at Behistun 
and Persepolis, in an age when the name of Babylon was universally, if not 
exclusively used upon monuments, and where the Persian and Median texts do 
actually give the true vernacular title. 

Before I quit the subject of Babylon, I cannot avoid adding a few lemarks on 
the orthography of the name of Nebuchadnezzar, which Dr. Hincks, in p. 33 of 
his paper on the Khorsahad Inscriptions, seems to have involved in unnecessary 
bsoority. The otaly ideograph ever employed in writing this name is t^e mono- 
gram or for the name of the god Nebu. The MfiiHttder of 

the name in all its forms is phonetic; the third character, which has the fona of 
m both on the bricks and on the East India House Inscription, but which is 

replaced by at Behistun and on some other monuments, is the guttural k 

m 

optionally interchanging with a sibilant according to a Iqw of Babylonian 
orthography; while the fourth ebaraoter, which has also the form of on the 

briek% but which is more clearly represented as m in the £. I. H. Inscrip- 
tion, co)* 1, 1. 1, is need at Behistun hr other names for and is, I believe^ a mere 
Tiriant of or ^o only other difficulty Is in regard to the cha- 

laAter which has sometimes tiie power of dti, semotittes of dSsr, and 


iMSitoiN possibly of dSsfi, for the final liquid in all oharaettys Of this class may 
be qptieim%sof£Bfied to w. Whsther thoiiamq thsrefeco be feed Nebu^b^dgr- 
or be given any intermediate foemi 1 ooneider immaterial, 
.4% bfen evjdentty to apppmriate^oe dii#e|ioi||i of 

OrtleriMom t ferther remark on the sobijeot of Bobyloib in Dr» Hinofcak paper 
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hj I flpeoHaitt tPa 

fom\ Wurkfii^ again^ wWoh wa» Jpeiqwq to Oa, 1^ 

»aa]^ Aiaba aa tbe birtk-plaae d Abraliain, and which hi^Tan aai^d 
Vt, in the early Arab gecgfaphats^ thee ehcwing pcsitiT^ thUlitde 
tbe tJr dtha Ohaldeefi, and the Orehoe of the Graeka^'^'t tUutf ptaae 
themhiaate af • atiqpafidaos obmetar^ andi je^^ng from ttta fMkg- 
menii oidy whhrih i hayaaean of the brioka, the mma of thoyhiiig.la 
dUGwant titsm any yet knowp*. Thera are othar mine at Umghrir 


(iMga 41> that ha takm the word foraspeaud tUle^aiiddRaiifatf 

inferenaa ffem the meof thh word in the Khoraabad InBoriptioiu, that the monaich 
waa actaal king of but only lord fiaraxnount of Babylon. If Dr. Hlndta^ 

however, will refer to the British Huaeum aeries, PL 18, 1. 8, be will ftnd the tshm 

^ o simple conjunction to connect the names of the two gods 

and , and will thua^ I think, see sufficient reason for reading tlye 

title of the Khoisahad monarch as ** king of Asqrria and Babylonia.** 

' I have twice visited Kiffisr, which is in Lai 32** f 3”, and Long* 45* 15^, aud 

have minntdy examined the ruins. The name of the king is m >-r 8. 

and the countries over which he roles are called Sarrakam and Kabsikar, both of 
these ngmee being also found on the Warka bricks, and the latter^ sU^tly varied 
in the orthography, being repeated on a very remarkable stone in Ihe Britidi 
Museum, and being also mentioned in the East Indla-Honse Inserfptioi^ ebl 9^ 
h 15* 1 consider Kabsihar or Kartsikar to be the Caseava of the Oteefo, did 

of the Avabi^ the name of the province in which Nifihr was situated ; 
while Sarrakam may possibly be the Soraete^f Pliny, a most ancient city of Bahy- 
bmis, whidh he aseribes to Sendiamls. Nitihr is mentioned by the early Amb 
traditienisls as oqi^ of th^ four primaeval cities of the wo;rld, andiis also e4id to bare 
been the original capital of Babylonia. It was the see of a Christian bishoprie in 
comparatively modem time«. 


* The following extmcta ikom n very ancient and valnnltte.ManttserlM Sti fry 
libraiy, called Tir4B-el-Mej4Mi^ will I think, determiii|jtol;|r ommeet^ ruins of 
IV’arlm with the Bibllesi Dr of the Chaldees, as farlst sny^raiwastoeal trac- 
tion nay he tftuiM* <^The tradltienists report that Abeiham' bom at 

jn WNrt» iB ^ <* Xdii*l>linnfU^{y|yS4()<-MAA« 

W leofa mmM wa) 
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48 ^ ^ 

imd Umwaw^ not Leas i^^raptingi and a)l buili-,of ^brioke etaaipad 
^ith inao^piions recording the zojnl lo^ndeiq., Xn thb eoml^^ 
i^deed|;€^,]l^9irer .Ghdidm, we mi^it lo^^ for ^Teha Panics 
Tah;l^{ ^etb Bden^ which were .demising end ieepwj^ 

cities At the.earliest Asejrian period\ , , Uin 

The neighbouring countiy of Sosiana also is rich in ^ ancient si^« 
It would be particularly interesting to excavate the great mound 
of Susai for an obelisk which is still lying on the monnd, and which' 
bears a long inscription of king Snsra*^ attests the existence o£ seulp* 
tured 8labs> and there are also good grounds for supposing we might 
find bilingual legends, that is, hieroglyphic legends with Cuneifonn 
translations, a monument of this class having certainly been preserved 
at Susa until within the last few years. The Cuneiform character, 
however, employed at Susa, is the farthest removed of any from the 
original Assyrian type, and as the language also appears to be quite 
different from Babylonian, not oven as I think of the Semitic family, 
the decipherment of the inscriptions would require a distinct and 
very laborious study. 

There is still one more class of inscriptions, in a variety of the 
Assyrian character, which I term Elymman. They are found in 

the child riiduld perish ; so he went out with her to a country between Kufii and 
Warit, which was celled Ur end concealed her in a cave, where she was 

delivered.*' Strabo mentions the CbaldceanB of Orehoe in conjunction with those of 
^Qfsippa, and the city is noticed by all the geographers. 1 have not met with any 
Cmwiform name that will sait the Greek or Arabic orthoj^iapby, unless it he the 

-»-ET <1-’IT<T vtT ^ mentioned in the Inscription on Bellino's 

Cylinder, side 3, 1. 28 ; and I cannot venture to draw any conclusion from a rinj;le 
notice. Mr. Loftus is at present employed in excavating the mins of Warka, and 
will soon probably communicate to the world some account of his discoveries. 

‘ It should be remembered that Arrian places the tombs of the aacientL Asiyrisn 
kings in this particular quarter, and that in the Peutingerian tablca the samu 
monmnenta are laid ^wn with a precision that can leave no doubt of their having 
once existed, in the marshes south of Babylon. The Arabe^ also, have veiy 
‘ letpaockable notices regarding Ate^ Ba-nikUya, Hakeb, Haffhh and other ancient 
rftos in ihia vidni^, of which nothing is at present known. 

ortiiogmphy of the name is ^ xad the 

latiiei^iiameis perhaps Tarbadus T ^^TT Sppy, though it is not 

aaay to distingtdah some of the characters. It would be impossiblei 1 may add, to 
publish this Inscription without casting'a new type, the characters beiqg* fully aa 
aemi^iciiied as the forms employed in Babylonian and AsqFriaa Hieratic. 
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Bljttats p»op«r« and aSs In all the^ ^^mly raiils^ 

actions of piroviiioial goVo^otSi or of kingn tributary to l^sii,Hhe 
idnU of thein would bardfy prove of afty extraordinaxy intetOBt.^ "fliH 
eharaoter of tbeso inseriptiona iii sensibly modified from tfio Aitejrrik^ 
and Babylonian typo^ and varies eqnaUy much from the ohanu&ter 
employed at the neighbouring city of Susa, yet it is not very dtSoult 
to be deciphered^ and if the language were only approximatefy 
known, the general contents of the legends might be discovered* I 
can make nothings however, of the language. It appears to me tobil 
Seythic;, rather than Semitic or Indo-European, but the materi^ atfe 
too scanty to afford grounds for any trustworthy analysis^ 

I have thus, I believe, cursorily noticed all the various classes of 
Cnneiform Inscriptions, connected with the Assyrian type. Un< 
doubtedly, through the partial intelligence which we have as yet alone 
acquired of their contents, a most important avenue has been opened 
to our knowledge of the ancient world. Nations whom we have 
hitherto viewed exclusively through the dim medium of myth, or of 
tradition, now take their definite places in history ; but before we can 
affiliate these nations on any sure ethnological grounds — ^before we 
can trace their progress to civilization or their relapse into barbarism 
—before we can estimate the social phases through which they have 
passed — ^before we can fix their chronology, identify their monarchs, 
or even individualize each king’s career, much patient labour must be^ 
encountered — ^much ingenuity must be exercised — ^much care must be 
bestowed on collateral, as well as intrinsic evidence, and above all, 
instead of the fragmentary materials which are at present alone open 
to our research, we must have consecutive monumental data, extending 
at least, over the ten centuries which preceded the reign of Cyrus the 
Great. 


I See British Museum series, Pis. 31, 32, and 36,37. I perceive from a foot 
note in page 62 of Dr. Hincks’s paper on the Khorsabad Inscriptions, Ijhat ho has 
adso observed the Apparent similarity between the language of the Elymeean 
Inseriptlone and that of the second column of the trilingual tablets, though he 
admits neither one^nor the other to be of the Scythic family. 1 shall publirii tlie 
Behistun tranriatioDS in the so-called Median dialect with all convenient dispatch, 
and the question of lingual typs can hardly remain after that a subject of much 
controversy. Whether at the same time tito Elymnan language was really of the 
same Ismily 1 api not prepared to say, without a more careful examinatioii of the 
Inscriptions than 1 hayefyet been able to undertake. 
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is Aimished with a separate paging, in order that it may, 
if desired, be bound up with that volume. 




NOTE 

•f 

THE PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS AT BBHIST0N. 

By major BAWLINSON. 


When I last visited Behistun for the purpose of taking oasts and 
copies of all such portions of the Median and Babylonian translations 
of the record of Darias as are in any degree legible, I also carefully 
collated with the writing on the rook the whole of the Persian text, as 
it is lithographed in the Society’s Journal, examining the .doubtful 
passages under every possible variety of light, and testing generally 
the accuracy of the explanatory notes, which accompanied the original 
publication. I am thus enabled to famish a tolerably extensive list 
of Errata, according to which, parties in possession of Part I, Vol. X., 
of the Society’s Journal, would do well to correct the Transcript in 
Roman characters of the Behistun Inscription, which immediately 
follows the Cuneiform text. 

FAruary If 1850. 


Column I. 

Line 15«— It is veiy probable that ’M 1 % Mdda, Media, 
may intenrene between TvmvaiAmim. There ie room for the woid 
in the flaanre, and the Median copy baa alao a name between Ionia 
and Armenia^ of which the initial character appeara to be an M, In 
the Babylonian, the name would occur at the commencemeiit of tiie 
lin^ and ia entirely loat. 

Line 10.-»Sogdiana8e«na to be written 
Suguda, aa at Nakhah-i>Roatam ; the two hut letters are certain, ai^ 

the tiiree former may be feintly traced in the deft. The ^ 
whidi I formerly auppoaed to terminate the name of Sugid, bden^ 
i| .reality to a diatinht name Gaddra, which followa that of 


B 
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itkmiu The latter part of the line therefore should be eoneeted to 

\^E<!r<£<ff’rf\<inftETA 

guda Oaddra So. In the Median, the name of Goddra is entindy 
lost, and, singularly enough, the Babylonian employs the qmonyni 
of Pamparissanna, apparently for napotMmt. These restorations 
are Tsluable in shoiring that the Islands of the Mediterranean were 
considered to form a distinct Satrapy, the fyiya darayakydy in 
addition to Media and Oandaritis, making up the exact number of 
twenty-three, which is given as the total of the provinces of the 
Empire. 

Line 27 .— -For ^ ^ parim, read ^ ^ 

patdm. The phrase, therefore, must be understood to apply gene- 
rally to the record that follows, rather than to that particnlar portion 
of it which describes the actions of Darius prior to his secession to the 
throne. 

Line 32. — The word W H W W azdd can be made out 
with tolerable.oertainty. I believe it to signify unknown.” 

Line 87.-"The name of the month ViyaJchana is correctly given. 
Line Si.-^Myairdrayam is correct but the last letter of the line is 
rather than ff, and the word, therefore, which 1 suppose to 
to siguify religions rites,” must be read as AbdeharUh. 

Line 82. — The concluding words of the line, hcuta dnayatd abiya 
mdm, regarding which I was formerly in donb^ are found to be 
correct. 

Line 86. — There is only one character wanting in the word mo- 
Mwea; and the following verb is mdkanam, signifying probably, 

“ I brought near,” from ** to approach,” preceded by the particle 

Line 88.*~>The word following Tigrdm, and signifying ** I crossed 

ove.li’’ can bo made out as ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V^^^ataraydm: and the next word is amdd, there," instead of 
atmci, "that.” 



pBBsiAN Jiff Biaisvinr. i(l 

Coiling n. 

NeiUier iti line fi6 nor in line dd can the nomeral reptesenting W 
monthly date he depended on. The Median copy givea in the former 
pamage M, and in the latter d. 

tine 44. — I trace the following letters <fi ■ n % 'M 
in ihe name of the Armenian fort near which Dadazses fought his 
third battle. And I infer from the Median and Babylonian ortho- 
graphies of the title, that the two characters obliterated in the Persian 

text most be entire name reading Uhydma. 

Line 65. — Correct to ^ for the initial eharacter of the 

name of the Median oity, which should be thus read as Kudfw^^ 
instead of Ovdrmh. 

Line 69. — The second word can be made out sdfficientfy clearly 

to be ^ 3ET ►fyf ^ which should ^be read pro- 
bably as FrawartaiA, to distinguish it from the nominative Frauiar^iA- 
The name of the month also that follows is 
Adukanaish, the genitive case of a theme in t. 

Line 73,— The letters fJlf ^ tyipatipa, wbieh I have . 

given as a restoration, are certain, and the line eontinues FratMrHA 
agarhata amyatd, the <mly doubtful point being whether agafifata 

may end in or Itt- Whichever at the same time be the 
true termination, the two verbs must necessarily be in the same tense, 
the passive imperfect, and if the final ^ be suppressed, agarhata may 
be compared with awajcda, (Cd. I., 1. 32.) 

Line 74.— The imperfect word which I have conjectured to sigir 
nify lips,” but which, as a singular noun, I now prefer translating 

tongue,** terminates in Sy ^yfy, and there a|^iear to be two 
characters wanting at the commencement. 

Line 75. — The tme orthography of the third word is W'KE 
^y^ ^y^y, amjam. 

Line 76L— The restoration of fii 'Ke ff »=< aminaf for the 
second word, is certain. The name of Eobatana is pnt in the looativs^ 

case, and reada ’‘TtT ^TtT ITT ^ 

8 2 ' 
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natya: tmtddAimy oonjectnrallj inserted in my former texti^mii^ be 
expnngedi end the following word must be read ^ 9 almajfdpa!ti/^ the 
third oharacter being verified as an m by a comparison of ^ 
passages in which the term occurs. The translation which I have 
given of eruci/iamm is undoubted; for the Babylonian text employs 
the usual Semitic term for ** a cross but I am ^uite unable to trace 
the Persian etymology. 

Line 78. — The final word of the thirteenth paragiaph is 
J£y ►-y^ ^yyy JrdhaJam^ which must certainly 

refer to some ignoble form of capital punishment^ and which I would 
propose therefore to translate^ ** I hanged,” or I caused to be hung,” 

comparing the Cuneiform root haja with the Sans. fPST’ 
the particle awa prefixed, instead of pra or /m, gives the sense of 
'^hanging down from” or suspending.” A contrast is certainly 
intended to be drawn between the execution of the royal rebel 
Phraortes upon a cross, and the less honourable fate reserved for 
his followers. The Median copy translates the term frdkajam by a 
periphrasis which I am quite unable to explain. 

Line 88. — Omit ittd, restored oonjecturally between agarbdya and 
^dnaya: the two verbs are placed in apposition. 

Line 89. — The mutilated word between utdduiiya and awajam. 

consists of four letters, of which the two last are 'W- 

Line 91. — For mataydpatiya read vmimydpo^y% as in line 76. 
The entire word can be traced upon the rock, though indistinctly. 

Line 92 — The following fragments have been recovered of the 
sixteenth paragraph, and they entirely confirm the translation given 
from the Median text, in the Society's Journal, Vol. X., p. 228. 

Line 92. — Thdtiya Ddrayawwik Khshdyaihiya : Parfhwa utd iTar- 


Dicit Darius rex Parthia et Hyr- 
Line 98.— Jtrfna wa FraftartaiA - - 


cania rebelles fiebant; hm provincim Phraortis 

» - agtAatd: Vtsktdspa numS pUd h 
appellabantur: Hystaspes, meus pater - 

Line 94.— - . - - - Mra awaJunr diara: 

adversus eum res------'----*i 

ptt^iwa cib 

pcstea Hjrstaspes cum 
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' mu^iyd - - - dya: Vispam - - 

' ' '^piilsf^ ^^ii» ei sub jugo eiant esuvitf: Huipo«i(eii"^" 

iith n(ma vmrda 
' , nomine oppu 

Line 96.-*— nani • • ^ ^ ^ dd hamaranam dcmawi - - - 
dam Purthioumj eo loco piaelium commisere. 

, Linee 97 and ^8 are entirely los^ with the exception of the eon- 
oluding phrase, avHiihdthdm hamaranam kartam 

it& illis prmlium oommissum. 

COLITMN ITL 

Line 4.— The name of the Parthian city where Hystaspea fought 
his second battle is ^ ^ ^ Patiyra- 

band; the Patigran, probably, of Ammianus Marcellinns. 

Lidos 14 and 18.~On a careful examination of the rock it proves 
that pridiya and A^rtyncKya are both written with the character ^yi^ 
as in all other passages, and the grounds therefore on which I was 
formerly led to confound that character with >yyy no longer exist. 

Line 52. — The final letter of awadcuhUh is correctly given as * 
but in the following word, the third character must be altered from 
^TtI to ^y^y, as already explained. 

Line 72.— ;The line appears to end thus 

«=< if g eir t<- \ W T<> If r<> Mff ff X'. 

nvjpadiya tyiya oMya, but I am quite unable to suggest an amended 
translation. 

Line 78.— ^or JS’ahdUahya read MandUahyaf the initial letter 
being and the following character ^y, which also occurs in 
Dubdwt* 

I found it impossible to recover any more than is already published 
of the last paragraph of this column. , , 

> COLUMK IV. 

Line 5.— The fourth clause is to be read pfiudwa yathd kh;^ 
yathiyd hamUHyd abawa^ <£rc., "then as the kings rose in reyql^t 
against me I fought nineteen battles.” • 
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. * * 

Line 12.*— The word rnand, wUdi I before eoiundered to bt dhubt- 

fol^ is oertaiBly found at the end of the fourteenth elaoee. 

Line 84.— The second clause requires a slight emendation^ whkliif 

however^ is of consequence, ff ^ Uisasingle 

word, and should probabljbe completed todarugadiwa, and an^ord of 

letters, of which the two last are ^ nr If 1 iW interrenes 
before tikmmA, so that I think the meaning most be, “ The god of 
lies created (evil spirits) in order that these evil spirits shonld deceive 
the nation.” In the third danse, also, although the onlj correodou 
required in the text is the substitution of the word ending in ^ 
or 'i? W. as in the preceding line, for the term daruga, which in 
my former copy was conjecturally inserted, I shonld suppose the noun 

commencing with Err if to refer to the god of truth, and should 
wish therefore to translate, afterwards the of truth brought these 
evil spirits in subjection to me.” In the last clause, too, the word 
conimenoing with EHR and which I suppose to be diway ''a god,” 
again occurs, but there certainly is not sufficient room for thp verb 
akunavAk, 

9 

Line 38*— For anib, conjecturally given in the old text, read . 

^ lEf daraujam, ^^a liar.” The word can be 

indictinctly traced upon the rock, and the Median and Babylonian 
equivalents, from their near relation to the words used in other 
passages for the Persian darcmga, adurvgiya^ &c., confirm the 
identity. 

Line 43* — The last word of the sixth paragraph may, I think, be 
restored as durvfiydhya with some confidence. At any rate the cha- 
raetex4 4^ can be distinguished before iydhya. 

Line 44.— The word between Aurama 2 dd and yoAd is certainly 
either tnaij^a or taiyiya, the initial character being the only one 
subject to doubt, but I can suggest no other rendering than that 
already given. 

Line 43.*— The word which follows Auramasddha cannot be iya- 
for the four last characters are eerteinty ^ , 

bat I have no'better reading to propose. 
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^."•^^NhAuh is a doabtl||>l ovAogMqAy j the IjpMw hi 

moie like ’’yfli but imtum or nkhma will hudlj ^ve a&T' 
meaatfig. 

Line 51.— Hie concloding words ot the line are aijMt atiiya Jkdrttuif^ 
"bun eat iiaetntti;’' so that k eaanot have eanght the tme sense of the 
pangiaph. The hutltiness of the text, however, readers it alauMt 
hopeless to attempt to recover the meaning. 

Line 52.— The Word tArada which I have proposed to htsert 
between hamahydyd and dmocaiom must be expnnged; and this alter- 
ation, together with the correction noticed* in the last line, will neces- 
sitate the recasting of the entire paragraph. 

um <(f £| -TtT nurcmy may be read with cer- 

tainty as the termination of the word which follows Jckdtdyaitkiya: the 
commencement of the word is altogether lost, but it must necessarily 
signify^ descendants ” or ^'posterity.” 

Line 55.—- Thisllinfi was omitted in my former copy; it mns 
thos:— 

<K <fi <mif -M \ >=< (fr<- \'fn^<rr 
<fr W r<“ W <K i<> \ T«= W El <K t<- lif ^ 
T<T ¥ <K t<- \ In <R ET >W H W ¥ V 
■ T<r <tf *TE ¥ IrT 

and the third clause^ therefore of the paragraph will read: 
yadiya imdm hadugdm niya apagaudiydhya hdrahyd thdhya; 
si hoc edictum non celes^ regno dices; 

Aurasnmdd tku/wdm daudda biyd,dr€. 

Oromasdes tibi amicus sit. 

* 

The word <^pay<mKyd^ can only be traced with dMcnlt^ ; but tito 
other portions of the writing are nndonbted: hadaydm I hairb tendered 
"edict,” bnt it perhaps properly signifies "a eenneeted nMnMlve^” 
being an analogoas form to the Sanskrit compounded of 

in, and "saying.” Kdrdhyd ihdAya also, I think is 

evidently a ooniinnation rather than the complonent of the ccnditM^ 
and the sentenee thet^roe will rngoify, " If thou shalt not conesnl tide 
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laooid^ blit abdt i^abliah it to tiie €tate^ tbeii may Omiud be a ftmad 
to thee/’ deo. 

Lines 57 and 58.— The imperfect word after imdm most be com* 
pleted to hadttffdmi and the next line must be read mya thd^ya 
hdrahyd; the entire sentence signifying, If thou shalt conceal this 
record and ebalt not publish it to the nation, then shall Ormazd be thy 
enemy,” &e. 

line 64, After the phrase niya zuraiara dham, the Cunei- 
form text runs as follows j— 

« -w ff K' ^ tW <fi 'W’W \ <ff S 

ETff K- A W tT ^ tW W 'TiT A <ff S ET 

66 A -W Tn -M A «=< A ^ <ft eT « 

>W A m <K <fi *rE tW >M A 

H <ff ET A W <T <(T «^< 'TE 'TtT A WW 
T<« TO 'M if t<' A <K t<- A <K 'TiT «TiT 

66 «n ?? W W A 'M >=< ■! A S KT If t<- fit 
A frf *TE >W A <li *=T eT -w A fit «=I 
ET 'M A <t< /• A - if «=< if 

fit -TE -M A <fi T« ET TE tM 

» 

6T -TtT A fit if ET 'Tn. imiya taumd wpariya dboMdm 

ttpariya mdm niya thahurim huwakm zura ahmavam tyanuya 

hyn hfmaUikfihad^ mand viihiyd aioam viJimiam abwam hya • iytmi , , 
aimm MfrmUm aparsam. 

The last two clauses can be read with certainty with the excep- 
tion of a single expression/ and may be thus rendered : He who has 
laboured fbr my hunily, him I have cherished and protected, (lit. well- 
dierished I have cherished); he who has been hostile to me(?) him 
I have rooted out entirely, (lit. well destroyed I have destroyed).” 
1 ^no^ however, venture either to restore or to give the probable 
smiee the preceding clauses ; abcuktdm, shakurim and Aatsotael, ate 
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tMM oi trhkib the etymology is moat obaeor^ end ti^e fatoniim, moMii 
over, whioh still exist, lender it impossible to derive easista n oe 
theeontoct. 

Line 69.— The word which I have translated " piot^,” apptifi 

<ff 5< ‘W lif, dauMd, whioh mnat be the 2d pen. 
sing, of the ipiper. of a verb of the Ist conj. signifying to befrieiid.*’ 
A verbal noun dauahtd, from the same root, occurs in several other 
passages; and the dost, ^<a friend,*’ of modern Persian, confirms 

the explanation. See also the Vocabulary under the head/mrd, for 
the application of the gum to the radical vowel in all the special tenseci 
of roots of the 1st conj. The third clause of this paragraph reads,' 

m 'TE ft/' Mir <f< ft I« ET r< tW ftf eTT 

\ ^ TS avaiga ahifrasktddiga parasd, which 
I translate destroy tl^m with the destruction of the sword,** com* 
paring ahi, which enters into the composition of ah/ifraslUddigis, with 
the Sans. vf%:. The grammatical condition of the compound, as 
explained in the Vocabnlary, p. 6, is not affected by this snbstitntion 
of ahi, "a sword,” for the particle ati. 

Line 71. — The true orthography of the word signifying “ I have 
written,” is niyapiAam. The last letter of the line also, whioh I 
have given as ff , is very donbtfnl. 

Line 72.~I cannot complete with any certainty the word whioh 
commences the line, bnt if its initial character, oconrring at the 
end of the preceding line, be it may very well npresent 

^ r^^ and the whole clanse mill then read, 

ydwdjkdhya, died avaiya parikard, *‘aB long as thou livest, so lopg 
preserve them,” («. the scnlptored figures). Then is no donbt 
about the last word of the paragraph, parikard, and I think timh the 

preceding term is ^ 

line 73.— This line commences with EHft so that yadiya, 
" if,” most be substituted Utt ydwd , « as long as.” 

Line 74 also requites much alteration. It teqds— 

'M ft \ K' Iff 'IE ftr \ W <ff 'M W/: 
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WjtKtWfffK- A S ET ft «=! ET W <>< en 

If and the entiire clause therefoi*e will be as follows > 

yadiya irndm dipim toaindhya immd paiHeard niyaiish 

si hano tabulam species hasque efiSgies non illis 

mandhya tUdmaiya ydwd tatmd ahatiya panlkardiaduk, 

injuriam &oias et mihi quamdin proles sit conserves iUas, 

A^uramaedd thuwdm dawiktd hiyd, ^c. 

Oromasdes tibi amicus sit. 

^ This correction is chiefly valuable in showing 4hat wherever 
^TT iK occurs^ it may be treated as the pronominal suffix of the 
3d pers. plur., an explanation which under the construction formerly 
given was impossible. 

Line 76.—- This line reads A ftf -TE ft ,<> A 

ftf <fi ET 'TrT T“T TT ftf A "TtT 'TlT A 

T? Atr TTT ATT ^TE, a«*a%a A'vramtmid m ... .m 

jadanatUuwijL The imperative form Jadojiautuwa would seem to 
come from the same root ^jadiydmiya^ the verb however being con- 
jugated accorjiing to the fifth instead of the fourth class^ and the 
signification being modified from ^'praying'’ to blessing.” The 
impossibility, at the same time, of restoring the preceding word renders 
this explanation subject to much doubt. 

Line 77.— For ’1^ ft ft lA' 'Re ft ®A ’ftf ' 
A^A tA^ — «omiiHMiceiiient> read ^ ^TtT ft 

>A' A fA> ftf IE ftf A tW Aft 'TiT ftf A ftf AK 
«TrT ft tA> A «=A ft rA> ETT ft 5 A if ETft !«= ET 

ftf A«A A Ac., 80 that the entire sentence will run thos : 

yadiya ifndm dipim imiwd patikard viaindhya vieandhadith u^dmaiya 

ai hano iabnlam hasque eflBfpes fq>ecte8; et Itedas eas, et mihi 

ydwd townd aludiya, niyadith parilKo^dkya, A’uramtfeddtaiya jatd . 
quaudiu proles sit, noneas conserves, Oromasdes tibi hostis 
Idjfd, dte. ' ' , 

«li» tea 
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iO.-»TIi» M woid ijt the sixteenth pMign,^ vffinti to 
read «=< t? Tt: Tfr <fr , nUatuwa, but I do not And auf 
elyiiMdogy that wiU suit tho oon 

Line 8i.~The words adakiya and akatd^ restored alinoit ooii|fee^ 
tunllj^ I And to be qnite oorreot, Throoghout the remainder of 
pamgraph, however, so much remains to be altered and restored^ that 
I think it advisable to give an entirely new text, commencing at t^e 
third dausOs 

82 Iff fi Tt if \ (? >w if K' ^ 'W Ef eftf 
if t<> fif ^ <K W tfrT «TT T< W W \ 
W «t <fr ?< !f T<- fif \ -W >=< 

83 t \ S if ff T« Ef «=< 1 A >=< iff -M \ 

>fE(!) IE S iff ET(i) <t< t<> 1 A il<fr 

S A ^ W Ef IE A <fi efiT W »=< A «=< W 
'W A W <if «!T ET <K X- Iff 

84 A ^ <ff S A S Iff Ef Re A <fr <ii «=T -«■ 

<ff .Re A >=< W .frf A >M Ef <ET <ff c< ff 

fffA SAffgA^ffETEA 

S ff ff Ef c< A E< fif .Rf A pf 

86<frffi«=fff<TrE<<K,<.fif’r^<fiSA' 

g fif ET E A «=r ATT Ef <ff «ff 5 A P< t 

'TTT A fr fif A6T Air AKO) tA* AK .A> fif A 

ifAffSA^fTfETEA 

8e.W Ef AST Aff 'M eA ff TA A eA ¥ # A 
.E AK Aff Te AK rA> ¥ A g Aff g A 51 1- 
ETE 
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^ adakiya imiya marHyd kafiMUallMhatd amskiyd wan ^ d; 

soli hi Inmines moliti sant in ministerio meo ; 

Vidafrani ndma Vaycupdrahyd jnUfa Fdna; ^Utdna 

Intaphemes nominatos Veisparia fllius Persious Otanes 

ndma ThulArahyd ^ pulfa Pdna: Oanbaruwa ndma 

nominatos Sooris filius Persicus Oobiyas nominatos 

Mcmiuniyahyd putra Pdrsa; Vidama ndma Ba^gdhiy^ 
Matdonio filios Persioos. Hydarnes nominatos Mega- 

nahyd pvPra Pdrm; Bagabukhsha ndma Ddduhyahyd putfa 
bignis filios Persios; Megabyzos nominatos Dad&is filius 

Pdraa: ^ Ardtimanish ndma Vahukakyd putfaPdrsa. 
Persioos: Ardomanes nominator Vaocis filios Persioos. 

In the third olaose which commenoes this restored portion of the 
eighteenth paragraph^ hamatakhahaid is a valuable correction^ for it 
shows that the following word anudtiyd must be a noun in the abla* 
tive case, signifying in the service/’ rather than the nom. plur. of an 
adjeotivej as I have hitherto sopposed. The names of the conspirators 
are also especially valuablei not merely for their own historical in- 
terest^ but for the aid which they orthographically afford^ through 
(L comparison with their Median and Babylonian correspondents, 
in determining the power of many characters of those alphabets. 

As we have now a genuine and complete list of the Chiefs who 
oonfederated with Darius against the Magian, it may be of interest to 
append to the difierent names, such notices as the Greeks have left us, 
both of the individuals and of their families. 

I. Vidc^mdj or, ae he is named in the Median copy, Vindor 
pama, is called by Herodotus, or As he is 

placed at the head of the Cuneiform list, he may be regarded as the 
chief of the conspirators, and if we compare this indication with the 
story told of Intaphemes by Herodotus, it at once occurs to ns that it 
must have been owing to his recognized superiority of rank, that he 
was pushed forward by his colleagues, after the accession of Darius, to 
assert the privileges of their order, and Jhat he thus fell a victim 
to his temerity*. It may be doubted, however, if this catastrophe 
could have happened as early in the reign of Darius as it is placed by 


‘ flerod. lib. iii. o* 70. 


* Lib. ill 0. 118, 119. 
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Herodotus; for if. Tntaphemes had already suffered an igucimiq|ous 
death when the Behietun Sculptures were engmTed, his Uame would 
hardly have been admitted into the honorary tablet. It may be 
remembered^ also, that Intaphernes and Otanes are especially asso* 
dated by Herodotus in the organisation and execution of the plot 
against the Magian; and it is interesting, therefore, to fk that the 
two names follow each other in the present list. Neither m thd father 
of Intaphernes, I belieye, nor his son, who would probably have borne 
the same name, mentioned in history, and we are thus without 
clue to the Ghreek orthography of Vayaspdra. In Median, however, 
the name is written Vtspara, and in Babylonian Hushara. Ctesias, 
with his usual carelessness, names Intaphernes, ’Aro^cpvi^r. I shall 
explain in the Vocabnlaiy the word frand or which enters 

into the composition of so many Persian names handed down to us by 
the Oreeks. 

II, Otanes. This chief would appear from Herodotus to have 
been the prime mover in the conspiracy against the Magian. He is 
stated to have been the first who discovered the imposture, through 
the instrumentality of his daughter, Phsedyma, and the first who 
counselled opposition \ He was also undoubtedly of the highest raiik 
among the nobles of Persia, being allied with the line of Cyrus, and 
with the royal family of Cappadocia. The Greeks have confounded^ 
in a most singular manner between Otanes the father, and Onoplias 
or Anaphes the son. Herodotus is so far correct, that he has named 
the arch-conspirator Otanes, and that he has also preserved a notice of 
the son Anaphes, in designating the leader of the Cissian contingent 
under Xerxes’; yet, he has certainly in several instances misapplied 
the names. Otanes, for instance, who was old enough to have married 
his daughter Phmdyma to Cambyses’, about bc, 526, and who, com- 
manded in the Samian war^ about b.c. 518, could not by possibility 
have led the Persians, the flower of the army of Xerxes, i^ the Grecian 
expedition of B.c. 480^ When Herodotus, therefore, speaks of the 
Persian general, Otanes, at this period, we may be pretty sure that he 
means the son Anaphes; the more so indeed, as he also calls this 
Otanes the lather of Amestris, the wife of Xerxes*, while we know the 

L 

1 Herod, lib. iii. e. 68 to 70. * Lib. vii. o. 62. 

* Lib. iii. e. 68. « Lib.* iii c. 141 

* There is also an Otanes, married to a dau^ter of Darios, vdio eontmeadecl 
in the war against Ionia and in b.o. 4e7» and took CUusomenm and CfUnne;^ 
but this is neither the conspirator, nor the leader of the Persian eonfingent. 

* Herod, lib. v{i. c. 61. 
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tme ftbthear of that fauly to have been Otanei's flon Anaf^iM If, 
however, Heredotiis made oner error in desiipsating the Perrian dem- 
ntander as Otanes, he must have fallen into another in naming the 
the Ciasian ganend Anaphes. My own idea ie, that there were: 
fireily, the fellow eonspirator of I^ns, Otanes, eon of Soords (and 
not of Phamaepes as Herodotus tells ns), who gave his daughter Phm- 
dyma successively to Cambyses, to the Magian, and to Darios; 
secondly,^ the son, Onophas or Anaphes, in great &voar with Xerxes, 
who married his daughter Amestris, and who gave him the command 
of the Persians in the Greek war; and thirdly, a son of Anaphes, 
named Otanes like his grandfather, who also served in the Greek war, 
in command of the Cissian Contingent. Anaphes, the son of Otanes, 
appears to have been the most celebrated of the family, and thus 
Gtesias, who correctly describes this chief as the father of the famous 
Amestris, and who also mentions him in the Greek war, (giving him 
however a naval instead of a military command,) has been led into 
the error of confounding him with his father Otanes, Ov6<t>as being 
placed by the Greek physician at the head of the list of conspirators. 
Another curious circumstance is, that Diodorus Siculus, in detailing 
the genealogy of the Cappadocian kings, brings down the line of 
ddtoent from Pharnaoes, who married Atossa, sistet^^^of Cambyses, the 
great grand&ther of Cyrus the Great, through four geuerations to 
^napbas, whom he specially designates as one of the seven, evi- 
dently meaning Otanes ^ We have fortunately the Median and 
Babylonian forms both of Otanes and Socres. The Median ortho- 
graphies are HuUdna and IhiJckcrra, the Babylonian HvattavCa and 
a^a. 

« 

III. Ghhryasy named by Herodotus and by him asso- 

ciated with Megabyzos in the conspiracy against the Magian. The 
line of Gobryas furnishes another example of the tendency of the old 
Perrians, like the Greeks and Indians, to perpetuate their family 
names in an alternate series. The Mardonius of the inscriptions is the 
father of Gobryas : the Mardonius of history is his son^ Of the 
former, Herodotus has preserved no notice; but the latter, the well- 
known Commander-in-chief of the army of Xerxes, who foil gallantly 
fighting at Plats^ay has ever been admired as one of the finest speci* 
mobs of the true Persian chivalry^ The &mily of Gobryas was very 
dosely allied with that of Darius. Whilja Darius was yet a noble in 
the Court of Cambyses he married the daughter of Gobryas^ and 


' Phet« Bib. p. U58. 

* Herod, lib. lx. c. 62, 63. 


* Herod, lib. vii. e. 62; 

* Lib. vii. c. 2 l 
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gave to tliat Aief hia own aister^^ * The dhildfen of the fenittrtei»> 
riage^ owing to tibe hoetUity of theiv half-brotbeTi XerxeB, weier never 
permitted to rise to eminence; bnt the isane of the other marriage wnet 
the fitmone Mardonioa^ who further Btrengihmied the family intefeato 
by wedding Artazostra, a daughter of his imde DariueV Gobryae in 
mentioned in the Inscriptions to have been employed by Dariiu in 
quelling an insurrection in Susiana^ and it is just possible that the 
noble of the name of Chibarut&a, and of the Patisohonian tribe, who 
officiated as bow-bearer to Darius, and whose effigy is flguredT on tho 
rook at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, may be the same individual. In Greek 
history we hear nothing of Gobryas after the expedition into Scythia, 
the abandonment of which was mainly owing to his judicious 
counsel ^ Wo have the Median forms at Behistun of ffubartm and 
Marduniya; but the Babylonian correspondents of both the names are 
unfortunately lost^ 

IV. The Yidama of the Inscriptions is of course the ’YbApmji of 
Herodotus, and 'ihipwns of Gtesias. In Median, the orthography 
would he Vindama or Viniama, which explains the 'Ivdopn/r of Plu- 
tarch. Hydames is hardly known, I think, in history during the 
reign of Darius, except as having participated in the plots against the 
Magian; but under that of Xerxes, he is noticed by Herodotus, as 
having been placed in Command of the entire Asiatic coast^; and he , 
would seem in this position to have enjoyed great influence ; for of his 
two sons, the elder, Hydames, was selected for the command of the 
Immortals, the most honourable post probably in the Persfan army*, 
and the younger, Sisamnes, led the Ariaus in the Greek campaign 
From the same Hydames also, according to Strabo, were descended 
the kings of Armenia, who reigned from the time of Darius to that of 
Antiochus the Great”. There is no mention among the Greeks of the 
father of Hydames, but the name (which is written in Persian 
biyna, and in Median BdkabiJma,) would have been, no doubt, trans* 
formed by them into as Bagabnkhsha became Mey&fivCof. 

> Herod. ]E>. vn. o. A * Lib. vi. e. 43.' * lib. e. ISV, 134, 

^ Ctesiss, whose great oldect it was to differ with Heiodotus, *muh^ the 
fellow eon^irator of Darius, lAapddpioc instead of TtaPpvfig^ oonibuiiding the flither 
and SOB, as in the case of Otanes and Anaphes. In spring also of the favour 
whirii Kardonins enjoyed at the Court of Xenes before the Grecian expedition 
was set on fbot, he mils him Unpdovtdc 4 wuXac^p, as if he really supposed him to 
be the satoe anble who helped to slay the Magian thirty^ ysue prerioualy. 

* Herod, lib. vii. o. 35. * Ib. c. 83. 7 Ib. c. 55. 

■ Strabo^ Oxf. Edit. p. 77l» The last king of the line Was Orontes, who waa 
dispossessed by Artaxius and ZSadriadris. 
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The terminatioii is t^e same as o^urs in the name of 1 

am not svie of the etymology. 1 have not been able to reboyoir a 
trace of the Babylonian fonns^ either of Hydames or Megabignes^ and 
of the Median rendering of the former name, I have only the ending 
in tama or damd, 

V. Megahyms. There has been fully as much confusion among 
the Greeks between Megabyzus and Zopyrus/as I have already 
noticed lietween Otanes and Onophas. » Herodotus is the only author 
who has preserved the name of Megabyzus among the seven conspi- 
rators. Justin in the plQfCe of Megabyzus names Zopyrns, the hero 
of the Babylonian stratagem^ whom Herodotus states to have been 
the son of Megabyzus ; while Ctesias admits neither one nor the other 
among the illustrious seven; but for Megabyzus and his colleague 
Ardomanes^ substitutes the obscure names of NopodojSdnjr and Bapiaiis. 
Herodotus again^ we may^ 1 think, on the authority of the Inscriptions, 
convict of error, in his account of the siege of Babylon, and his de- 
scription of its capture through the self-mutilation of Zopyrus'. 
Bsibylon revolted twice during- the reign of Darius, and twice sur- 
rendered without risking a siege. There seems, it is true, to have 
been a third revolt in the reign of Xerxes, in which Zop 3 rrus, son of 
Megabyzus the conspirator, who was at the time governor of the city, 
was slain, and which led to the place being attacked and taken by a 
’'second Megabyzus, son of the murdered governor ; and it is possible 
the account of Ctesias may be true, that it was during this third siege 
that a successful stratagem was practised against the place. I am, I 
confess, however, veiy sceptical as to the story of the self-mutilation 
of the Persian general. The narrative bears, T think, tbe impress of 
&ble, and is moreover placed completely within the pale of romance 
by the statement of Polyssnus, that it was copied from a stratagem 
practised by a certain Sacan, beyond the Oxus, with a view of de- 
stroying the army of Darius; the said stratagem, in all the minutest 
futures, from the opening self-devotion of the patriot chief to the 
ultimate miraculous salvation of a remnant of the doomed army, being 
a standard Oriental story, applied in different ages ^by the Persian 
bards and traditionists to Firuz and the Hiydthelah, by Abu EilUin 
tO;Kaiiishka and the Indians, and by the historians of Cashmeer to 
ihmr famous king, Lalitdditya. Megabyzus, at any rate, could not 
have undergone ike terrible mutilation ascri^bed by Herodotus to 
Zopyrus> foe he subsequently married the daughter of Xerxes, and 

• Herod, lib, iii. o. 154 to 160. 


. 
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became one of the first men in^the kingdom. This Megabjrzos had 
also a son named Zopyrus, wbo revolted against the Persians, and took 
service with the Athenians. 

Although there is thus evidence that for four generations the line 
of Megabyzus followed the usage of alternating the fomily names, 1 
cannot venture to identify with Zopyrus the title of the conspirator’s 
&ther, which is DMvhya in Persian; Ddtduviya in Median; and, 
Z^atuHa in Babylonian. I would give the genealogy as follows 

1. Ddduhya, the same name as which is not uncommon in 

old Persian. 

2. Megabyzns; the conspirator, otherwise unknown. 

3. Zopyrus, Governor of Babylon, slain by the inhabitants in a revolt. 

4. Megabyzus avenged his father's death on Babylon; married 

Amytis, the daughter of Xerxes ; was appointed one of the suffer 
rior generals of the Persian army in the Greek campaign, con- 
tinued in favour under Artaxerxes; drove Inarus and the Greeks 
out of Egypt; revolted i^ainst Artaxerxes; was reconciled with 
the king, and died in an honourable old age in Persia. 

5. Zopyrus after the death of his father 'and mother fled to Athens, 

and lost his life at Gaunus K 

Vt. Ardamanes. Greek authors mention neither this chief, whose 
name is written in Persian Ardumanish, and in Babylonian Har- 
dufoaniai nor his &ther, whose name is Vdhuka in Persian; Vaukka* 
in Median ; and Huvdkka (?) in Babylonian. Herodotus has Aspa- 
thines for the sixth conspirator, having been led into error apparently 
by the confidential position which Aspachana enjoyed as quiver-bearer 
to the king, itccording to the brief legend at Nakhsh-i -Rustam, which 
records his name and office : but it is impossible to account for the 
name Barises, which Ctesias has substituted for Ardomanes. The 
etymology of all these names will be examined in the Vocabulary. 

Line 86. — The nineteenth paragraph thus commences: — 

M<T !f t<> \ It W eT r<- <lr ^ \ 

«n ^ W i<' W 

87 St ,<• \ nr <fi itt \ t«= isf \ «n ^ 

‘ fbr notices of Megabyzus sad Zopyrus, see Herod, lib^vii. o 82, and 
lib. iii* e« 160, andCtesiBS, passim. The or Mty&PaZog left in com- 

mand in Europe after Darius had returned from Scythia, was a different person 
altogether. 
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W t<» KT if t<' \ <K r<- \ fir il Ef 'M \ 

W <t< \ W r<> W -W W A ft W ¥ *M 

\ m eT sW if i<' 1 <=< ¥• 

Thdixya Ddrayawush khshdyath ^ iya tmnam kd khshdyaihtya 
Dicit Darius rex tu quis<][uis rex 

hya aparam ahya tydmd viddm tartiydnd. 
qui posthac sis, 

It is hardly worth while to speculate on the meaning of the 
phrase tydmd viddm tartiydnd, for the orthography is throughout 
doubtful^ and the sentence cannot be completed. With the exception, 
in<j|eed, of the words tya DdrayawuJi in line 88, and the single term 
aJ^nawam in line 89, 1 failed to recover any portion of the remaining 
lines of this paragraph, which is the more to bo regretted as in all 
probability the writing referred to the hereditary privileges conferred 
on the conspirators, and enjoined the royal descendants of Darias to 
respect those privileges in after ages. 

The Fourth like the preceeding Column extends to ninety-two lines. 

The Fifth Column I was unable to correct I remarked a number 
^of passages which varied slightly from the published text, and I wished 
to have made an entirely new copy of this portion of the Inscrip- 
tion, but the ledge of rock had been so much broken away since my 
previous visit, on the left hand of the Tablet, that I found it abso- 
lutely impossible to adjust the ladders ; and I was obliged therefore 
to leave the task to some future traveller who might visit Behistun 
provided with materials for the construction of a scaffold, and might 
thus examine the surface of the rock at his leisure. 

In the detached Inscriptions I have only to note, that Hystaspes 

is everywhere written ^ ^ that the genitive 

case of Teispes, in Inscription A, line 3^ is neither CkishpdUh nor 

Chiihpishahyaf but ^ ^ ?T which must, I suppose, be 

pronounced Chishpaisk, in order to distinguish it from the nominative 
CfkiApiA; that the name of the Susian rebel in Inscription E is not 
{7hiaiiii&bab/manM4,the initial letter being undoubtedly j and that 

thcTtrue orthography of the title of the Sacan is TE <T <fi Te 
SakuJxu 
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. Bfifyte elicwin^ ibiU note^ I ventage to., give some shc^ ii^adri^tioiis 
from the tomb ef Darius, at Nikhisb-i-Bustaln, Trhieh buif^e hWer 
bten publ^hed. They ireie supplied to me, togetbeivwillr an 
almost oomplete copy of the Babyloniau translation of the fifaiioos 
Upper Inscription at NakhsVi-^RttsI^, by Hr. Tasker, a yelng kan 
of great promise, who visited Persepolis in the year 1848, and who 
literally died a martyr to science, having sunk under a fever brought 
on by the toil and exposure which he encountered in obtaining copies 
of these legends. In my Babyloniau Paper, now preparing for puk> 
lication, I shall give Mr. Tasker's detailed account of the Inscriptions 
at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, and explain how, in h%pging by a rope from the 
summit of the rock, he chanced to discover these trilingual legends 
attached to the principal figures of the Tablet, which, from the 
minuteness of the character employed, wore totally invisible from 
below. ^ 


— 

Inscription at Nakhsh-i-Rustam over the highest figure to the ' 
of the king, (on a level with, and immediately to the left of ti ' 
portion of the Upper Median transcript.) 

1 <Tr <lf >=T -« <S \ ^ 'M ft 
>]s S'! ^ T< \ Iff 

2 ^ <K <ft ?< \ ,<■ KT ft ,<> 

<K X.-’ftT A ET eM ft «=T ET 

1 . Gubaniwa PdtvJi uwarish Ddrayawafmh UididyatMyaliyd diara- 

Gobryas Patischoiensis Darii ^ regis ar- 

stibara * 

cifer. 

<< Gobryas the Patischorian, bow-bearer of King Darius.” I can 
hardly believe this Gobryas to be Darius’s fellow conspirator against 
the Magian; he rather seems to have been a confidential servant of the 
monarch, although his Persian nationality {PatisKuwarUh evidently 
representing the narcMrxopcir, who are mentioned by Strabo among the 
tribes of Persist) is perhaps in favour of the other identification. That 
JiaroAtibard must signify a bow-bearer,” is rendered q^most certain 


* Oxford Edit. p. 1031. 
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by our finding (he king’s otiier ^tenduit named hk '^qnivhr'bMMv/' 
and we have a suitable etymology for tharaM, *‘a bow,” in 

an arrow,” and throwili|f,” from “ to throw.” ^ 


Inscription above the head of a figure iuimediately below the 
•preceding. 

1 W IE S IF W ^ ■W'Hf ET i<" *|E <H. 

<i{r<\«nr< 

2 Iff t<« KT if T<' <K T<' W \ ff^E<filE 

¥ 'M Mf ¥ TE i<> -M ¥ 

Aspachand Ddrayawahueh Jch^hdycMyahj^ imwdm ddsyoh 
Aspathines Darii regis sagittarum cnstos 

Ou 

respect 

ister.) 

TI 

(Aana is, I have no doubt, the same name as the Aspathines of 
.lerodotus, and it was very possibly owing to the confidential situation 
bf this ofiiccr, that the Greek historian was led to confound him with 
the conspirator Ardomancs. There cannot of course, be anj^question 
about the meaning of imwdm ddsyamd; wiwdm as the gen. plur. of 

the fern, noun is pure Sanscrit, and ddsyamd is analogous 
term to servant j” being formed with a suffix of attribution 

h'om the root or to give.” 


Over a Figure supporting the platform or throne. 

If ^ ¥ IP If T<' ¥ 

I ya m Ma ch % y d 

« Hie (quasi hi) Masii. 

t 

The ethnic title Machiyd being in the plural number, I suppose 
the lejgend to refer to the line of fifteen captive figures who support 
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the plitfomi th^h m the winHitg ie gWfUeularly attaohed to tb 
leader of the groopey the demonatiative tjNXm is ns^ in the nngulaf' 
nimher, Who the ifocAtyd may have-heent'eannot positively say. 
Thej^wera evidently, I titfok, a tribe •residing* near Persepoli^ and 
as they are exhibited as captives upon the monardh's tomb, thw sub* 
jugation would seem to have been one of his latest exploits, The 

name would, moreover, suggest the Ichtbyopha^ being allied to 
Vnigf ; “ a fish," which was actually used as a geographical title in the 

Puranas j and as the Babylonian translates the ijame instead of repro- 
ducing it, it would seem almost certain that it must be a significant 
epithet. I have further to state, that this is the same name which i 
appears in the detailed list of tributary nations at Nakhsh-i-Bustam 
between the Kutk^d and the Karkd. Westergaard has written tl 

name in that passage 'M I 'if ii !<• t. tot DHld omit. <• 

first a, no doubt correctly, and they have both mistaken ^ fo 
The identity, I may add, is put beyond dispute by the Me**' 
Babylonian terms employed to represent the Mackii/d of Tp 
absolutely the same as the correspondent for Westergaa 
in the large Tablet. 





